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PILATirS QUESTION— '' WHAT IS TRUTH?'' 

Br Bishop Cummins^ 
Of the Beformed Episcopal Clmxch. 

** JPilaU saith unto Him^ What is Truth /"— JOB!C XfiiL 88. 

THIS question tras asked of Jesus by the Eoman Govemor at 
whose judgment bar He stood for trial. 
He who asked it was the only man to whom the Eedeemer 
Touchsafed no reply. All other enquirers after truth received a 
prompt and full response. To the Jews who asked, ''What 
shaU. we do that we might work the works of Qod?*^ Ho 
replied, " This is the work irf God, to believe on Him whom Ho 
hath sent." To the young man who inquired, " Good Master, 
what shall I do to inherit eternal life ? " He answered, " Gome> 
take up the cross, and follow Me." To the lawyer who 
even temptingly asked, ''Which is the great commandment 
^f the law ? " He replied, Love — supreme love to God, uni- 
versal love to man. To His timid disciple Thomas, who 
exclaimed, almost in despair, " How can we know the way ? '* 
His most emphatic response was, "I am the way ; no man 
Cometh unto, the Father but by Me ! " But when the maa 
&rst in rank and authority in the nation, the Eoman Governor 
and judge, asks of Him the mighty question, " What is truth P '• 
He is silent, and deigns him no reply. 

Why is this ? Evidentiy there is some important reason for 
it ; and that reason must be looked for in the character of Pilate^ 
in the spirit and temper in which the question was propoui|dod« 
It has been a mooted question — " What was tho spirit in which 
Klate asked this question ? '' As great an auttioiitj oa liw^ 
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2 WHAT IS TRTJTIl^ 

Bacon conceived tliat the words were uttered in a jesting mood^ 
*' * What is truth ? ' said jesting Pilate, and would not stay for a 
reply." Another authority, almost as great, Archbishop 
Whately, replies that "I^evcr was one less in a jesting mood 
than Pilate on this occasion." If, then, the words were not 
uttered in jest, they were the utterance of scepticism, or of 
sceptical indifference, and spoken in haughty derision and con- 
tempt. 

Pilate was a Eoman, and an educated Roman. He had studied 
the philosophies of the age, and was familiar with 'the contro- 
versies among the philosophic schools of that period of the 
world. He was acquainted, too, with the religion of his time. 
The ceremonies of Paganism .he had witnessed from his child- 
hood, and his residence in Judea had rendered him familiar with 
the Jewish faith and the contention of its rival sects, Pharisee, 
Sadducee, and Essene. The age in which he lived was one 
of almost universal scepticism among educated Romans. Paith 
in the old classic mythology had died out among the cultivated 
classes, and,. while unwilling to disturb the belief of the 
unthinking masses in the popular religion, the more learned 
xjontented themselves with a refined scepticism that doubted 
all spiritual realities, and to whom earthly good, luxury, power,. 
political success, were the only breath of life. 

This was the class to which PHate belonged; a man whose 
life lay among the world's business and the world's politics ; 
an unbeliever in unseen realities, or in the worth and nobleness 
of goodness; willing to uphold the popular religion as a 
conservative element in society and in ruling the people, 
but utterly ignorant of it as a Divine power claiming obedience. 
To him Paganism and Judaism, the worship of Jehovah and 
of Jupiter, were equally groundless superstitions ; well enough 
for those who knew no better, harmless beliefs to be tolerated 
and unmolested. Christianity to such a man could be, of course, 
only a new sect of Judaism, the sect of the Kazarenes, and Jesus 
only the deluded founder of a new heresy, a Galilean enthusiast. 
And yet when he was brought so close to the Divine Redeemer^ 
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there seems to have been a momentaij giving way of his former 
liabit of mind. The personal presence of Jesus, his bearing 
nncler the long and terrible trial, the serenity of soul, the calm, 
unwearying patience imder insult, and hearing the strange replies 
from His lips to His questioners — all seemed to have awakened 
in Pilate a feeling of respect, and even of awe, as though he were 
dealing with a being of superhuman powers. 

** Art thou a king, then?" asks he of Jesus, as he hears 
the accusation of the Jews. " I am," was the calm reply, ** but 
my kingdom is not of this world." My kingdom is over 
human hearts, my subjects are the votaries of the truth, those 
irho are of the truth, seekers of Iruth, willing to follow it 
at whatever cost and wherever it may lead. " What is truth ?" 
replied the careless man of the world: who knows anything 
about it ? and rose up from the judgment seat in haste. 

Alas ! Pilate has ever had his successors, and never more 
numerous than to-day. Indeed, there is a remarkable likeness 
between this age and the age of Pilate in this respect : in the 
prevalence of scepticism among the educated classes. It is a 
time of loosening the old foundations upon which the genera- 
tions before us have stood so securely. Doubt and unbelief are 
almost in the air — epidemic. It is almost fashionable to be ii 
disciple of Comte, of Herbert Spencer, tmd of Darwin. The 
<;onflict thickens around us, and it is not a struggle at some of 
the outposts, it is about the very citadel of our faith — the 
Christian Scriptures, the Christian's Christ, the Christian hope 
of immortality, and the Christian's God ; these are the sublime 
verities for which we are contending. And the very conflict 
itself creates a class of men who become indifferent to all 
religious truth : men who treat all religious beliefs as equally 
Iiarmless delusions ; who arc content to see all forms and phases 
of popular religion tolerated, but who treat them all alike with 
the same careless indifference. They are men who con dismiss 
the profoundest questions that agitate the soul of man with a 
sueer: ''What is trutli? AVho can tell? who decide among 
contending sects ? One is as true and as groundlcBS asoiicAXi'ctJ^ 
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These are our men of the world, immersed in questions of 
trade or of politics ; not men who avow scepticism, but men who 
have no faith in the reality of religion, or in the certainty of 
religious truth, and its transforming power over the soul. They 
have known some claiming to be Christians who have been 
proved hollow and false, and they conclude that all are alike* 
Thus they come to doubt all goodness, all truth, and, like Pilate, 
take their part in the world's more substantial realities — its 
pursuit of pleasure, power, and gain. 

To these Pilate-minded souls there comes no reply to the light,, 
flippant cavillings concerning ethereal verities; no voice from 
heaven breaks upon their ears saying, ** Hits is the way ; walk ye 
in it ! " 1^0 light falls upon their path from the skies. Jesus, 
from amidst the darkness and agony of the cross, heard the faint 
cry for help from the dying malefactor by his side, and opened 
to him the gates of Paradise, but ho deigned no reply to a Eoman 
Pro-consul on his judgment seat, and left him to grope his way 
onward into utter darkness. 

Pilate's cry is in the air to-day. It is repeated on every side,, 
and in every department of intellectual pursuit. In the 
elaborate philosophical essay, and learned scientific treatise ; in 
novel and poem ; in magazine and review ; and in the issue of 
every daily journal, there is an echo of this question, '* "What is. 
truth?" What is God? "What is Christ? "What is man? 
"Whence did he come ? Whither is he going ? What is after 
death ? It is a cry for light, for truth — ^the truth that saves, 
heals, comforts, overcomes the world, triumphs in death. 

What, then, is the spirit in which the question must be asked 
to obtain a reply ? 

I. One answer to this has already been given : it must not bo 
in Pilate's spirit — ^in scepticism or sceptical indifference. Such 
a spirit is wanting in the very first element to ensure success. 
Its very tone is an insult. It is like the act of a modem 
traveller, knocking at the gate of some deserted oracle of Isis or 
of Delphos, and demanding in derision a response from the dead 
divinity. In this light, what an absurdity — ^nay, what an. 
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insult — is the prayer-guage of Professor Tyndall which has so 
lately startled and shocked the Christian world, proposing that 
one ward of an hospital should be set apart as the subject of 
prayer for their recovery, and let the question of the value of 
prayer be tested by the results. The very suggestion is an^ 
insult — a proposal to God to put His fidelity to the test of a 
single experiment, a scientific test. In what does it differ from 
the wild experim0nt of Bousseau, who proposed a test by which 
he will determine whether there is a God ? He wiU cast a stone 
at a particular tree, and if it strikes the tree he will conclude 
that the Deity has accepted the test, has guided the universe, 
and that there is a God. If the stone misses the mark, he will 
conclude there is no God. He performs the act, hurls the stone, 
which flies wide of the mark. There is no condescension to such 
a trifler. The cry of the flippant sceptic will never reach the 
heavens. ** He that comes to God must believe that He V«." 

II. He who would receive an answer to this question must 
ask it in the spirit of an earnest seeker and votary of truth. 
The words of our Lord which called forth Pilate's question, 
" I came into the world to bear witness unto the truth ; every 
one that is of the truth heareth My voice," have often been so 
strangely ipterpreted as to lose their chief significance. Most 
readers interpret the words as a mere assertion of Jesus that what 
He taught was the truth; as though tiiey read, ''Every one 
that heareth My words is of the truth," has the truth. But 
what He said was vastly different. Every one that is of the 
truth (i.e., every one who sincerely seeks after truth, and is 
willing to foUow wherever it leads, in opposition to prejudice or 
inclination), he is My subject, says the Divine Bedeemer; " he 
hears My voice, and follows Me." What a difference ! * * Every 
one wishes to have truth on his «wfo, but it is not every one who 
wishes sincerely to be on the side af truth,^^ He that does, that 
seeks earnestly and sincerely to know it,^ shall most surely find 
the precious pearl. 

There is such a thing as honest ddubt. There is the real 
perplexity of tmih-loring nnndB grappling with, somei fliSSLCVJ^:^ 
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which they would fain remove. To such Jesus has a reply full 
and distinct as He spake to the Jews : ** If ye continue in my 
word ye shall know the truth, and the truth shall make you 
free." Continuance in the pursuit will even bring reward. 
** Then shall we know, if we follow on to know the Lord." 
" Then shall thy light break forth as the morning, and the Lord 
shall guide thee continually." 

The history of Christianity abounds with illustrations of this. 
In the latter part of the last century, Lord Lyttelton, the 
historian, and his friend Gilbert West, had both imbibed principles 
of unbelief, and together agreed to write something in favour of 
infidelity. For this purpose each of them chose a topic : Lord 
Lyttelton the conversion of St. Paul, and Mr. West the resur- 
rection of Christ. ' * For this purpose," says Dr. Samuel Johnson, 
who records these facts, *' they determined to thoroughly study 
the sacred records. They were honest doubters, and, being 
honest, their studies ended in conviction. They were both 
convinced of their errors, and became converts to the religion of 
Christ. Both took up their pens and became its champions ; 
Lord Lyttelton produced a treatise on the conversion of St. Paul, 
"to which," says Dr. Johnson, ** infidelity has never been able 
to fabricate a specious answer; — "Gilbert "West, a work on the 
Besurrection of our Lord, of masterly power. How different 
the malevolent spirit of Strauss and Goodwin, the flippancy of 
Kenan, the bitterness of Buckle, the mocking tone of Darwin 
and Spencer! 

III. Again, he who would receive an answer to this question 
must ask it in a spirit of willingness to follow it, to obey its 
voice, to submit to its guidance. Men, it is to be feared, are too 
often afraid to know the truth, lest it prove a hard master. 
" Men love darkness rather than light, because 'their deeds are 
evil," said the Great Teacher. They fear to see the light, lest it 
condemn their entire lives. If there be one truth which history 
confirms more forcibly than another, it is the fact that unbelief 
in religion has its seat in the heart, and not in the head ; in the 
will, and not in the understanding. Men of corrupt lives dread 
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the truth, and therefore love the darkness. The surest way to 
keep men in unbelief is to keep them evil in their lives. Then 
unbelief becomes their interest, for the truth would rob them of 
their cherished sins. And it will ever be found that in those 
communities and nations where the greatest corruption in morals 
prevails, there infidelity abounds. It was only a degradation 
like that of France in the days preceding her first revolution 
that could have produced the monstrous unbelief of those days. 

This great truth is most plainly taught in that frequent 
utterance of our Lord, '* If any man will do His will, he shall 
know of the doctrine whether it be of God ; " or, as the words 
in the origiQal strictly teach, ** If any man is willing to do God's 
will, he shall live." Here is an answer to the Pilate-minded 
men of our day that admits of no evasion, and thoroughly tests 
the honesty, the sincerity of the question. You ask, " What is 
truth ? which is the way ? where is solid ground ? how shall 
we find the light that never leads astray ?" He who ** spake as 
never man spake " answers : ** If any man is willing to do God's 
will, he shall know." " The way to judge of religion," says 
Jeremy Taylor, " is by doing our duty, and theology is rather a 
Divine life than a Divine knowledge. In heaven we shall first 
see, and then love ; but here we must first love, and then love 
will open our ey«s as well as our hearts, and we shall then 
imderstand. Christianity is the easiest and yet the hardest thing 
in the world : like a secret in arithmetic, infinitely hard till it 
be found out by the right method, and then so plain we wonder 
we did not understand it earlier." An equally great mind — 
Pascal — ^has said : " In order to love human things, we must 
know them; in order to know divine things, we must love 
them." 

Ah ! this epidemic of unbelief of the nineteenth century — ^men 
trace it to the progress of science, but it has another origin : it 
is the fruit of evU living, of an age luxurious, effeminate, 
corrupt in heart. Where there is one honest doubter there are 
a hundred whose interest it is to disbelieve— who love darkness 
lather tbao light, because their deeds are evil. It is aaQt.%<^ \Xi^\» 
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has become enervated by luxury and self-indulgence — an age 
that may be called, as Jesus styled the age in which He lived, 
an adulterous generation, that gladly hails as its prophet and 
teacher Herbert Spencer, who builds again the old decayed altar 
of the Athenians, and inscribes upon it, " To the Unknown God." 
But to earnest souls, to honest hearts, to men who are willing 
to do Q-od's will, willing to be changed, to be made pure, here 
is an inMlible test. Imagine such a man, who has struggled 
for long years and in vain to know the truth. Imagine him 
coming upon this utterance, *' if any^ Here is a new and 
watried road. He has waited to act till he saw clearly. I^ow 
he is told to act, and he shall know. He begins in earnest 
hopefulness, in obedience, in a child-like spirit at the heart, the 
life. Oh! if angels ever long to be teachers of men, it is then. 

But a greater than angels comes to his help : the Holy Ghost, 
who guides into aU truth, enters the soul, opens the windows, 
and lets in light from heaven. The man is taught of God. 
Alas ! such child-like souls are rare. The very first element of 
success is wanting. Men do not wish to be changed, to give up 
cherished sins. An eminent illustration of this is seen in 
Augustine. For years he groped in darkness, seeking the 
truth — ^years of fruitless effort- "What was the secret of his 
failure ? An evil habit, an ujiclean appetite, held him a prisoner. 
But there came a time when at last he was willing to do God's 
will, willing to abandon his sin. Then the light broke upon his 
soul in a flood of dazzling radiance, never again to be eclipsed. 

rV. One other thought is to be added. The decay of faith in 
Christianity has another cause in our day. It is the utter 
neglect of the words of Christ. It is an age of marked neglect, 
of indifference to the study of Scripture among the masses. 
Everything else takes the place of this. The romance, the maga- 
zine, the newspaper, are the only intellectual food of millions, and 
much of that a poisoned diet. Thousands, who eagerly listen to 
every utterance of ujibelief in novels, and reviews, and daily 
oumals, never open the pages of Scripture. The words of Jesus 
are unheard amid the confusion of tongues; and yet they 
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demand the deep, profound, earnest study of a lifetime. He 
who searclies them shall find them bearing in themselves the 
mightiest evidence to their divinity — echoes from heaven. To 
the soul who thm asks, "What is truth?" the answer will 
come in a way perhaps unexpected. Truth will appear, not in 
a philosophy, not in a dogmatic system, but in a Person : ** lam 
the way, the Truth, and the life ! " — Jesus — Son of God and 
Son of Man— in himself solving every problem, removing every 
perplexity, answeringevery questioning of the soul. Youask, with 
modem science, ** "What is God ? Show us the Father ! " and He 
replies : * * He that hath seen Me hath seen the Father. I and the 
Father are one." You ask, with modem philosophy, * ' Is the soul 
of man immaterial and immortal ?" and He anwers : " I am the 
Eesurrection and the Life ; he that believeth in Me shallnever die. ' * 
You ask for rest — ^rest for the intellect, rest for the conscience, 
rest for the heart — and he replies, *' Come unto Me, and I will 
give you rest." You crave some satisfying portion, some food 
that is not perishable, something to assuage immortal thirst, 
and He responds : " I am the Bread of Life ; he that cometh to 
Me shall never hunger." The way is dark about you, and lo ! 
He cries : " I am the light of the world." The unseen world is 
all wrapped in mystery and silence, and Jesus speaks : " Let not 
your heart be troubled. In my Father's house are many 
mansions; I go to prepare a place for you." ** Heaven and 
earth shall pass away, but My words shall not pass away." Oh! 
sublime discovery ! Oh, Eternal Truth ! I have found Thee 
Oh, Lamb of God, that taketh away the sins of the world 
Light of Life ! Sun of my soul ! Elder Brother, Kedeemer, 
Saviour, King ! Thou art the Way, the Truth, the Life 

« Thou art the Way, the Trath, the Life, 

Teach us that way to know, 
That Truth to keep, that Life to win, 
Whose joys eternal flow." 



..^\ 



O UR PRESENT HEA VEN THROUGH THE CROSS. 

By Rev. Howabd Ceosbt, D.D. 
Delivered in the th Avenue Presbyterian Church. 

** Giving thanks unto the Father , which hath made us meet to he partakers 
of the inheritance of the saints in light : wJio hath delivered us from the 
power of darkness, and hath translated us into the kingdom of his dear Son : 
in whom we have redemption through his blood, even the forgiveness of sins" — 
Col. i. 12—16. 

PAUL urges the Cplossian Christians, and through them all 
Christians, to give thanks to their Heavenly Father for mercies 
already in hand. The wonders described in the text are present 
wonders wrought already in their experience. It is very true 
that the fulness of Christ's work for us will not be displayed 
tmtil this earthly life is all over, and the heavenly life, freed from 
all that pollutes or contracts, is reached ; when the processes are 
ended, and the result is achieved of a complete salvation ; when 
the final overthrow and banishment of sin, the great disturbing 
cause, ensures the unhindered recipiency of grace and glory. 
And so we ought to look forward to heaven, if not with im- 
patience, at least with longing, because of the triumph of Divine 
love that there awaits the ransomed soul. But with all this 
Christ's salvation is not a future salvation. 

Its consummation is future — ^the head-stone will then be 
brought forth with the shouting of " Grace, grace unto it !" but 
the mighty foundation is laid here — ^its walls have risen here 
story above story, and the heavenly glory shines from its growing 
structure. It is a very common mistake of Christ's people to for- 
get their present comforts in their thoughts of comforts laid up in 
jstore for the other world. They live in faith that the Son of God 
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will save and glorify them, rather than that he has saved and glori- 
fied them. Their faith is like an old man's sight — ^they can see 
things afar off, but they cannot see things close by ; and they need 
to become little children in faith, so as to see things just at hand, 
the very present salvation and abundant gifts of the Lord Jesus. 
The grace of gratitude would be certainly cultivated — ^would 
receive a wonderful impulse — if we should take into the hands 
and use those blesiings of Christ's love which we are in the 
habit of seeing as a part of an indefinite future. The more of 
heaven we discount here the more grateful shall we be. And 
the power to discount heaven is far greater with us than we 
often suppose. Heaven is more state than place, and more heart 
than body, although eventually it will include all. The state 
and the heart are effected here by God's Word, and the right 
reception of that "Word is the condition on which is based a more 
or less heavenly experience of the soul. Salvation is planted 
here and grows here, and we can, if we will, have here too 
some of its lower branches laden with rich fruit, although the 
higher may be only reached in the beautiful hereafter. 

Our text summons us to the consideration of our present 
heaven, while it embraces within its scope the work of grace 
which has given us so priceless a possession. 

Eirst : A present hea/oen. Let us see what is said of it. 
'* Which hxtli made us meet to be partakers of the inheritance of 
the saints in light — who liath delivered us and Jiaih translated 
U3 — in whom we Iw/oe redemption. 

These past tenses show a work already performed— an end 
already attained. Our meetness, our deliverance, our transla- 
tion, our redemption are accomplished facts. But what do these 
terms refer to ? A work accomplished ? 

Yes, but wliat work ? What meetness, and for what ? A 
deliverance ^ww what? A translation to what? A redemption 
how explained ? Let us look at these thoughts in their order. 

First : " Meet to be partakers of the inheritance of the Saints 
in light," or, as I would render it, ** fitted us to be partakers 
of the saint portion in the light." The saints oi Qjq3l «x^ 
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to the unregenerate in this world as the Israelites were to 
the Egyptians. While every Egyptian household was shrouded 
in darkness, every Israelitish home was hathed in the light 
of heaven. The same fact exists in the spiritual condition 
of things now. A dErkness far more deadly is now resting 
on every unconverted heart, and a light more heavenly is dwel- 
ling in every Christ-dwelling heart. In the midst of a physical 
darkness you can sit down and patiently wait in safety, 
but in a spiritual darkness this is impossible. The mind must 
ever be moving ; it is going over new ground every minute, 
and if spiritual things are not discerned by it, if its spiritual 
eyesight is useless, its spiritual surroundings are to it as though 
they were not, then it is in imminent danger every minute of 
pitfalls and fatal surprises. The mind is not apt to be aware of 
its constant activity — its continual progressive movement. As 
on an easy railway you can scarcely believe you are moving along 
with the speed of a bird — indeed habit, added to the case of 
the motion, makes you forget that you are moving at all — 
so our mental movements are so natural, that we are generally 
unaware of our perpetual movement in the spiritual world at a 
rate that may at any time, with conducing circumstances, 
produce a crash. 

It is this which makes spiritual darkness — ignorance of God 
and things Divine, of grace and salvation, of Jesus and the 
Cross — a very dangerous thing. You are rushing like a steamer 
with a full head of steam through a rocky sea in the depths of a 
moonless, starless, cloud-covered midnight, and with an in- 
estimable freight on board. Under such conditions darkness 
is terrible. If the conviction of this truth should seize upon 
you, my Christless hearer, you would cry for light, and forget 
everything else. The Christian heart is in the light, and so can 
understand your darkness. You, being in tiie darkness, cannot 
understand the Christian's light. We see your danger ; you do 
noty neither do you see our safety. The light which we enjoy 
iB the Hght of God's truth in Jesus Christ, accepted by our faith, 
juid made greater or less according to the measure of that faith. 
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We axe now partakers of that light. It is called the Saint's 
portion. It is God's gracious gift to those who will receive it, 
^nd they, by receiving it, are made saints, partakers of the Holy 
<jliost. Grace on God's side, faith on ours — ^these are the piers 
of the arch of salvation. 

But what is meant by our being made meet to be partakers ? 
Does this look to a human preparation for salvation and holiness ? 
Does this respond to the heart's self-righteousness, and mark 
out a series of good works as the price of gaining the Saint's 
portion in the light ? '* Meet to be partakers." 

Surely the meetness comes first before the partaking. Yes, 
but look at the words : '* The Father ^ which hath made us meet 
to be partakers." There is no room for self-righteousness there. 
It is God's work. But how God's work ? Let us look at the 
only other passage in the New Testament where the word is 
used, and learn from that. It is in 2 Cor. iii. 6. Our English 
Torsion has it : " Who also hath made us able ministers of the 
2^ew Testament." Let me read it literally: "Who also hath 
:fitted us to be ministers of the New Covenant." 

Was the Apostle fitted for his ministerial work by 
natural goodness, virtue, or such like ? He who calls 
himself the chief of sinners refuses such a suggestion. No, 
he was fitted for his work by toils, disappointments, trials, 
«nd providences of all kinds. Just so the Christian is fitted for 
the light by the kind action of God in his daily providence, 
'Cutting off worldly hopes by losses and bereavements, hedging 
us in from the world, and directing us through the force of 
Divinely ordered circumstances to the higher life and the things 
of Gt)d, His word and His spirit acting upon us with His provi- 
•dence to win our souls to Himself. This is God's fitting us to be 
partakers of the saint's portion in the light. 

2. But God has done more than this : He has not only 
thus prepared the way for us, but He has accomplished the 
rescue : " Who hath delivered us from the power of darkness." 
There has been a confiict and a victory. Darkness is a power. 
Prom its iron grasp we have 'been rescued. 
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"Who has fought and conquered? Kot the poor prisoner 
of darkness. The intervention of a Divine power is clearly^ 
necessary, and is here expressly asserted. I do not care how this^ 
intervention is psychologically expressed. I do not care at all 
for the philosophical question of God's sovereignty and man's free 
agency. It is enough for me to know that God has done the work, 
and that my chains were stricken off by no power of my own. 

The voice of the men freed from sin is this : *' ITot unto us, O 
Lord, not unto us, but unto thy name give glory for thy mercy 
and for thy truth's sake." It is God's sovereign grace which I 
rejoice in and which I magnify; and you, my unregenerate 
hearers, are well aware that you are free agents enough to call 
on God for His mercy upon you. In practice these metaphysics 
need not trouble either of us ; it is only in speculation that they 
are puzzles, and the best way to avoid the puzzle is to quit spe- 
culation and attend to practice. "We are finite intelligences, and 
speculations about the infinite will soon carry us beyond the 
limits of our mental equilibrium. God has delivered us from the 
power of darkness. Christian friends, the deliverance is complete. 
It is not a deliverance from dm-hness ; we are not, though in the 
light, absolutely free from shadows ; the text does not assert that 
we are delivered from darkness, but from the ^ower of darkness. 
The tyranny which enslaved us is destroyed. Darkness is not our 
master, though it may be still our troubler. We recognize a 
supeiior master and protector, even while we may have some 
gloom fall upon us from the old sources. God's part is com- 
pletely done. He has set us free from the power of darkness. 
iN'ow, if after being set free we are foolish enough to go back and 
expose ourselves to insults and injuries from an old master, 
that's our fault, and not God's. The light shines on us, and we 
can enjoy as much of it as we will. Communion with God 
in prayer and the word and the intercourse of saints is open to- 
us at aU times. The amount of it which we use is a test of the 
amount of our desire to be utterly rid of the darkness. This- 
darkness from whose dominating power God has freed us, and yet 
with whose molesting influences we tamper in our worldlines£ 
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I iliis darkness is not a darkness of the intelligence. If it were 

we might bear it ; we might say, *' Ignorance is bliss," withool^ 

€Yer finding ont the fallacy. But this darkness is one that ca/n 

h felt ; it will make itself known in the end by piercing the 

soul at the very nerve ; it is a darkness of the moral nature, of 

the affections and will, which lie at the very citadel of being, 

which form the very core of personalitj . Disease here is disease 

in a vital ; it cannot be shaken off by neglecting it, nor can you 

cauterize or amputate it. Spiritual darkness is disease, and 

if God's cure is rejected, it must have its course and destroy the 

soul. The reason you may not feel the agony now is that you 

are in a stupor — ^the world's opiate is taking effect — but when you 

are aroused from your dream, and see things as they are, the full 

conviction of your situation, with a heart estranged from God, 

will be a ceaseless and unmeasurable woe. 

The third fact of our present heaven is this : " Hath translated 
us into the kingdom of his dear Son.'* We are already delivered 
from the power of darkness — that is the negative side ; we are 
also translated into Christ's kingdom — this is the positive side. 
There is no negation of sin except in Christ. There is no ap- 
position to sin in the universe except that of Christ. There 
are those who think they are contending against some of sin's 
consequences, some of the miseries that sin has caused. The 
worldly philanthropist wishes to have men ha^pyt the Christian 
philanthropist wishes to have men holy. Sin's dominion is called 
^the power of darkness," but Christ's dominion is called a 
^'kingdom." Sin's power is tumultuous, chaotic, wild, unorgan- 
ized. It is like the rushing of the conflicting winds or the 
meeting of the foaming billows. The soul that is under sin's 
power is beaten about of a tempest, but Christ's power is that of 
a well-ordered and peaceful kingdom, whose working is in 
Divine synunetry and beauty, in which the soul is satisfied and 
at ease. As it is the Father's dear Son, or ** Son of his love," 
who sits upon the throne of this kingdom, so Divine love is the 
principle which binds all parts of this kingdom together, and 
i»nu8 it a kingdom of bliss. 
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4. Our text tells us that "we have redemption, even the 
forgiveness of sins." The root of all our trouble has been 
removed— to wit, the condemning power of sin. The actual and 
overt commissions, the sinful words, the wicked and depraved 
thoughts, that have made up so much of our past history, are 
forgiven. As the word denotes, they are remitted, let go, 
discharged ; they are utterly removed from us as accusers : in 
this sense they are remembered no more. In this complete 
forgiveness we understand free grace. In coming now before 
God, wo come as sinners, but not as condemned sinners ; we are 
Mved sinners. With the love of Christ in our hearts, our sins 
cannot keep us from Him and His salvation. 

We have now briefly glanced at the fact which causes us to 
stand on a rock — ^that God has already prepared the way, and 
then actually accomplished our rescue from the dark power of 
sin, and has made us happy subjects of the kingdom of Jesus, 
freely and fully remitting all our sins. This great fact gives 
us on earth even now a present heaven. 

II. We have but a few minutes to note the character of the 
worhing of that grace which has given us so heavenly a possession. 
It is noted in the text by the words ** redemption through his 
blood." The word " redemption " means a deliverance by 
the payment of a ransom, and the ransom is here stated to 
be the blood of God's dear Son, as it is again stated by the 
Apostle Peter: "Ye were redeemed not with silver and gold, 
but with the precious blood of Christ." If there is any fact of 
revelation more conspicuous than another, more prophesied, more 
typified, more chronicled, more urged upon the believer's hearty 
it is the pouring out of Christ's blood as the price of our 
release from eternal death. The Old Testament proclaims from 
the very gate of lost Paradise that without the shedding 
of blood there is no remission. We may not fully comprehend 
the rationale of substitution in its details ; we may not see why 
actual death was necessary, besides the living agony of our 
Lord; but with all this ignorance on our part we cannot 
deny that God's word teaches substitution, and the necessity 
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of Christ's actual death, in letters of light. " Christ died for our- 
sins according to the Scriptures," says Paul. And again, **ror 
this cause he is the mediator of the new covenant, that hy means 
of death for the redemption of the transgressions that were under 
the first covenant they which are called might receive the 
promise of eternal inheritance." It is for this reason that 
the Apostle wishes to know nothing but Jesus and him crucified. 
It is not the life of Jesus, glorious as that was; it is not 
the sympathy of Jesus, penetrating as that was and is ; but it is. 
the death of Jesus, which bears our sins and leaves us, who 
believe, free from their condemning load. That freedom we now 
have in the present kingdom of God's dear Son, the same Jesus 
risen as victor over death and ascended to his heavenly throne. 
Without that death of Christ there is no freedom either here 
or hereafter. Look, my hearer, on that strange scene at Golgotha ; 
consider the mighty fact, the God-man dying in agony of body 
and soul, and then surely you cannot say, " That death is. 
of no importance to me," and suppose that you can expect 
a pardon of your sin on the mere general principle of the Divine 
love. Oh ! if you are right, why, why did Jesus have to shed 
his blood? Will you set up your little philosophy against 
the spoken and enacted revelation of God? Will you make 
light of all Christ's agonies ? Will you in this way be guilty^ 
of the blood of the Lord ? Will you thus count the blood' 
of the covenant an unholy thing? You draw back from the 
Cross, and you have no heaven. We have found our heaven, 
at the Cross. It is just there where our sins are forgiven « 
and remitted, driven away by the Lamb of God who taketh away 
sin; it is just there we have found God's preparation consummated, 
and our deliverance effected from the fearful power of darkness. 
Dear hearer, will you come with us into this light which 
shines from, the Cross ? or will you wrap your darkness around, 
you as an eternal paU ? 



THE RICH MAN'S FOLLY. 

By Bishop Janes. 
Delivered in the Alanson M. E. Church, N.Y. 



** Aiid he spake a parable unto them, saving. The ground of a certain rich 
man brottght forth plentifully : and he thought within himself saying, JFTiat 
shall I do, because I have no room where to bestow my fruits ? And he said. 
This will I do : I will pull down my bams, and build greater ; and thci'e will 
I bestow all my fruits and my goods. And I will say to my soul. Soul, thou 
hast much goods laid up for many years ; take thine ease, eat, drink, and be 
merry. But God said unto him. Thou fool, this night thy soul shall be 
required of thee : then whose shall those things be, ichich thou hast provided ? 
^0 is he that layeth up treasure for himself and is not rich toward GodV — 
.Luke xii. 16—21. 



11^ this paxable the SaTiour describes the case of a certain 
personage, and then pronounces his verdict upon him. This 
verdict is, that he was a fool. Not that he was wanting 
in sense — he was not an idiot. The whole tenor of the parable 
shows he was a person of intellectual capacity. There was 
no lack of mental power in him. Neither was he a fool because 
he was rich. Kiere is no wrong in that of itself. Some persons 
are heirs fo property, and it is not foolish to accept the property 
if accepted for proper purposes and used in a proper manner. 
Eeligion makes men industrious, frugal, enterprising, and there- 
fore naturally tends to the wealth of the person ; and this result, 
therefore, cannot be wrong, or even a mistake. The blessing of 
God makes rich, and certainly if His blessing makes us rich it is 
not foolish in us to be rich. Neither did this man's folly consist 
in the enlargement of business plans, for if business increases we 
:mii8t enlarge our plans. If the farmer's products multiply. 
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lie increases his means of storing. K'ow there is nothing foolish 
in this arrangement ; on the contrary , it is a judicious, natural 
arrangement. But his folly consisted, first, in his selfishness. 
He laid up treasures for himself— ybr hivMelf- — ^and was not rich 
toward God. Now this acquiring wealth for ourselves — ^for this* 
sordid end that we may be called rich — ^that we may have 
the pleasure of counting over our money, of numbering oui? 
bonds and mortgages, of counting the houses we may own and 
the stores we have to rent, and of having it said of us when 
we die, " He was a millionaire " — the laying up money for 
these little, low, frivolous, vain purposes, is the most consummate 
folly. Our not being rich toward God may mean, not holding 
our wealth subject to His providential requirements, or may 
mean, not being rich in that faith or those Christian virtues — 
good works—which in His sight, God's sight, are of great account. 
This man's folly, in the second place, consisted in his perver- 
sion of his possessions — of his treasures. "Worldly things 
are given for worldly purposes — ^to promote our temporal com- 
forts, our physical well-being, and to aid us in any enterprise, 
whether personal or social, private or public ; but this indivi- 
dual perverted these temporal blessings to the use and excite^ 
ment of his soul. Listen to his language: '*I will say to my 
soul, Soul, thou hast much goods laid up in store for many 
years; eat, drink, and be merry;" just as if his large bonds 
and mortgages, or the money these would produce, could satisfy 
his spiritual, immortal nature ; as if these could give satisfaction 
to the claims of the heart, to the demands of his mental powers, 
to the aspirations of the spiritual nature within; just as if these 
temporal things could make the soul happy. "What a capital 
error in his calculations! The spiritual must be satisfied 
with the spiritual, the moral with the moral, the intellectual 
with the intellectual, and these temporal things can only satisfy 
the physical — ^the mere claims of the body. And for an indivi-- 
dual possessed of reasoning power to make such a calculation, to 
sing to his soul such a syren song, to indulge in such antici^a-- 
tions^ is a foolishness so abauid that it wonld seem a& li xcki^Ti 
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«ould not be found to imitate it ; and yet in this city — I hope it 
is not true of this congregation— there are multitudes making the 
«ame calculations and acting on the same principles, and therefore 
manifesting this same foUy. ''Soul, thou hast much goods 
laid up in store, houses, bams, stock, lands; Soul, thou hast 
much goods laid up for many years ; eat, drink, and be merry ; " 
a merry-making of the soul over these temporal things. 

The folly of this person is further manifested in his not 
meeting his obligations to his soul. How expressive is this 
language: "This night thy soul shall be required of thee^ 
Many persons fail to perceive and appreciate their personal 
responsibility for their character. Some persons depend upon 
lihe piety and prayers of their parents to save them. Some 
"persons depend upon the prayers of their pastor to save them. 
Others feel because they have a connection with the congrega- 
iion, therefore the sympathies and intercessions of the Church 
will save them ; and others fancy that because Jesus suffered 
•death for every man, that his atoning, vicarious sacriffce on 
•Calvary will avail for their eternal salvation. Kow let me 
«ay all these calculations are vain. ** Thy soul shall be required 
•of thee^ 1^0 one else can answer for it — ^no one else can 
meet God at the judgment seat — ^no one else can obtain for you 
"pardon, mercy, and sanctifying grace. It is true Jesus Christ 
accepted our guilt, and has by His offering made God to be just 
in justifying the sinner ; but that sinner must believe in Christ. 
•Jesus could die for us, atone for our sins, conquer death for us, 
open heaven to us, mediate for us ; but He cannot repent or 
l)elieve for us. "We are responsible agents ; we must believe or 
be damned. The minister can instruct, can sympathise with us, 
•can admonish, can exhort us, can invite, can even beseech us to 
T)e reconciled to God ; but he cannot repent for us, nor believe for 
us. He can point us to the Cross ; but when we come once there, 
we ourselves are to behold the "Lamb of God which taketh 
away the sins of the world " with the eye of our faith, or we are 
lost. Our Christian parents can pray for us, and God hears their 
jOBjeiB, and in answer thereto, often our lives are preserved that 
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ire may have additional space for repentance and turning 
to God, or a good spirit is, perhaps, given to awaken, enlighten 
wd convict us ; God answers their prayers to a certain extent— 
«o far as He can without interfering with our personal responsi- 
l)ility ; but even their prayers and tears, their days and nights of 
anxiety, cannot save us without our co-eperation. In the earlier 
period of my ministry I knew this case. A very godly man had 
a very ungodly son. This good man was called suddenly away 
by death. The wild, wicked son was immediately sent for 
to come home and look upon the pale face of his deceased parent 
and to attend the funeral. He came into the room where 
his father was, looked upon his countenance, and immediately 
l)egan to tremble Soon he feU upon his knees and cried 
out, " O God, have mercy on me ; I have no hope left but thee. 
I have been depending on the good prayers of my father to 
save me. Ifow he is gone, l^ow God have mercy on me." 
And the removal of his father led to his conversion — ^led him 
at once to depend upon God alone, and now pray for himself. 
Thy soul shall be required oi thee— of thyself, thyself only — thou, 
.and th&u only. JEtepent and believe, and lay hold on eternal life. 
This man's folly is farther seen in his confident calculation on 
long life : '' Thou hast much goods laid up in store for many 
yea/r%y Now when we remember what dying worms we are, 
how firail our being is, how fierce disease awaits men to push 
ihem to the tomb, how many accidents occur by which men 
are suddenly hurried into eternity; when we see on almost 
•every block in our business streets the undertakers' signs 
hanging out, when we walk around, when we mingle in society 
«nd see these evidences of mortality, and when we see every- 
where the badge of mourning, and see in ourselves our frailties, 
bow absurd, how supremely foolish, for us to say, " Thou 
hast goods laid up in store for many years," when we know 
not but that the breath we are now drawing may bo the 
last one, that the pulse which is now beating may be the 
final one, the day now dawning upon us may bring a night 
not followed bj another day of probation, "when tlie SakibaSa. ^^ 
Mv now enjoying may he the last one. "We are Ua\A.e e^^^Jfii 
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day, each moment, to pass away to the great future heyond 
the grave. It is only a few weeks ago, in this city, a millionaire- 
sat in council with other capitalists to arrange plans to increase 
their great wealth. Before another Saturday zdght he was^ 
in eternity. "Whose, then, shall these things be, laid up in store- 
f or themselves ? How many men of position and long standing 
in society were of late called suddenly away, at a few hours' notice 
only, to close their probation, to give up all the business of this 
world, and enter on the experience of the spirit world ? How is^ 
it possible for any to say, no matter what our age, health, or 
circumstance, to themselves, " Soul, thou hast much goods laid 
up for many years ; eat, drink, and be merry " ? 

^* This night thy soul shall be required of thee." If I were 
authorized to make this communication to this congregation 
to-day by such authority that they would credit it, if I could 
say, " This night thy soul shall be required of thee, to-night you 
must march into the presence of God, to-night you must give an 
account of yourself at the judgment seat, to-night your destinies^ 
for eternity are determined," 0, what a change would como 
over your thoughts and feelings ! how soon you would even fail 
to hear the preacher ! You would call upon God for His mercy, 
and plead with Him to prepare you for this great transition 
from time to eternity. How very much less precious your 
money would seem if you were to die to-night and have no more 
opportunities to count it over and look at it ! How trifling 
it would seem in your eyes unless you were holding it in trust 
for God ; then the fact of having it would enhance its value. 
If some of you are holding it to advance the interests of 
the Church or humanity, then in the dying hour give thanks to 
God that he has given these talents for use. But to keep it up 
for yourself, and have it said you were rich, 0, how pitiful,, 
how foolish such a sentiment — how ridiculous such a course 
of action ! Brethren, be rich toward God. Let us give Him the 
responsibility of our souls, so that we may be ready to die 
to-night, ready to give up what we have, under any circum- 
jiAanomt; then life will be a boon and eternity a bliee. God 
'"^"^ ntmHar COuM'b sake. Amen. 



THE PROVIDENCE OF GOD. 

By Rev. Geobge H. Hepwokth, 
Delivered at the Church of the Disciples. 

'' The Lwd is my Shepherd^ I shall not wantJ* — Psalm xxiii 1. 

r[S twenty-third Psalm has done incalculable good. It has 
helped many a heart and changed many a sorrow to joy. 
All through these centuries it has sung itself into our homes, 
and never once without awakening in the soul an echo responsive 
to its own faith and trust. When you are in a far countiy, and 
you see floating in the breeze the folds of your own dear flag ; 
or, when among strangers, you listen to the martial strains 
of music with which you are familiar ; or when, in tough-fibred 
manhood, in a moment of lull and rest between the hard work 
of every day, you catch the echo of some fiavourite song of your 
childhood, how every pulse thrills within you, and how cheer- 
fully and gratefully, and yet sadly, you are borne back to the 
olden times, or carried across an invisible bridge that spans the 
ocean to your own home once more. So, I take it, when we are 
far from God and Christ, when we have wandered from the 
straight and narrow way which leads to the mountain top of 
heaven, when we are revelling in our own appetites, and in the 
midst of our own caprices and impenitence, or when our hearts 
are bowed down in sorrow, and everything is dark before us, and 
uncertainty, the old refrain of David's harp arouses the memo- 
ries of our Mth once more — ^kindles within the soul a new, 
mmsnal enthusiasm, and through our tears we look up to God, 
and from the midst of our darkness we reach up our hand to 
Him who was never yet unmindful of our sorrows and our joys, 
but who is the Shepherd of the whole human flock. 
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This idea of a present God is met with on every page of 
ancient history. The Israelites were peculiar for their un- 
wavering trust in a Jehovah who was not far distant, whom 
they could consult on every extraordinary occasion, of whom 
they stood greatly in fear,' because he was acquainted not only 
with the larger mechanism of the nation, but with all the 
doings of every household, and with the spring of motive in 
every man's heart ; and in all wanderings hither and yonder, 
from Egypt to the glorious banks of the Jordan, they never 
took a step without first consulting Him who was never far 
away, and seeking advice and counsel from His lips. 

Again, the G-reeks were remarkable for their belief in an 
omnipresent and omniscient Deity, l^othing is more significant 
or more inspiring, in reading the history of those classical times, 
than the consciousness with which you will always be impressed, 
that no great warrior ever went into a fight without the feeling 
that the gods were witnesses to his bravery, and that in the 
pinch of battle, when it became necessary to put forth every 
energy, the gods would strengthen the arm that wielded the 
sword or held the spear; and many of the deeds of ancient 
bravery are due simply to the belief that the deities were pre- 
sent, helping, sustaining, and encouraging them. 

"When you look into the matter a little more closely, you find, 
not more to your surprise than satisfaction, that the untutored 
mind of the world naturally and instinctively believes in a God 
everywhere present, in a Deity not far off, but all round about 
us ; in a Deity who witnesses every action, and who is aware of 
every thought and of every purpose. The clouds break ia 
blackened thunder over their heads, and they tremble, not 
because it is a natural force expanding itself, but because it is 
an angry Deity about to take vengeance for some misdeed. 
They wander into the woods, and the deep darkness and the 
awf^l silence there impress themselves upon the uncultivated 
mind and susceptible heart of the savage as a present God pre- 
siding oyer the shadows and watching every footstep of thosa 
devateea who daim to worship in his temple. 
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And so I come to say this morning^ my friends, that a belief 
in Providence is an absolute necessity of the religious life ; that 
there can be no religion except what is based upon that fact. It 
is the comer stone of all faith. It is the pediment that holds 
up your trust, your confidence, your power of endurance, your 
manhood and your womanhood. Without that faith you are 
nothing and you can do notJiing, but with it there is nothing 
you cannot do and nothing which you cannot endure. But what 
we want in these latter times is a reasonable theory concerning 
Frovidence. The ideas of the olden time are romantic ; they are 
fanciful; they are poetic; they are beautiful and rhythmioaly 
but they are not soUd enough to base our faith upon ; and yet 
you can easily see that in trying to so form a sustained theory of 
<xod's Providence over the world and over human life there are a 
thousand obstacles in the way. It is very difficult to talk about 
Ood in any way. He is so great, and we so small, it is hard for 
human thought to measure His plane. He is so high up and so 
broad, and we are so short-sighted and so narrow-minded, that 
mistakes are almost inevitable. As well might a buzzing fly try 
to form some conception of this building by winging its way 
from pillar to pillar, from roof to floor, as for us, in our littleness, 
to attempt to measure God or to get hold of any conceivable 
outline of His plans respecting us, or His designs concerning tho 
universe ; and I am inclined to think, after all, that the blind 
faith of childhood is the most beautiful thing in the world. So 
«oon as we begin to reason, that moment we get into a snarl. 
And yet the mind will not rest. It must be satisfied concerning 
all these questions, because out of the satisfying of the intellect 
•oftentimes the memory will move, and so long as the mind is in 
doubt the moral nature is torpid ; but when the mind is satisfied 
of the fEict, the moral nature seems to well up, to rise to the 
•emergency, and to send forth into life influences sustained with 
the judgment. 

You can easily see, then, that a great responsibility rests upon 
you because of brains, the power of judging between right and 
wrong; and your judgment, the very holy of holies oimasJci'^^'-*- 
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you must tread within its narrow, sacred precincts with unshod 
feet and uncovered heads. Use mind reverently, not haughtily yi 
like an emperor exercising a despotic sway everywhere, but like 
a little child, groping its way through the dark, and always 
grateful for every penciUing of new Hght upon his path. 

The theories concerning Providence, then, that are extant 
among us to-day, exercising influence over human nature, may 
be resolved into two different ones. Concerning these, my dear 
friends, I intend, in my own plain fashion, to speak to you this 
morning, because as you look upon God, so you look upon life. 
If God is beautiful, so is life. If God is a far-off Being, then are 
all moral duties far-off, for they are indistinguishable from God 
Himself. If God is close to you, then the moral nature kindles 
into enthusiasm ; and if you can be made to feel, wheresoever you 
go, that your going and doing are in the mind of God, you will 
be careful ; and if you feel that in your business, when you buy 
and sell, God is there to witness the honesty of your transac- 
tions, then you will be careful; and if in your homes, when 
sorrows come, and trials which the heart finds difficult to bear, 
you feel that the Everlasting Hand is under you, and the Everlast- 
ing Arm all round about you, and the Everlasting Presence of the 
Father is within the magic circle of your household, to give 
courage and good cheer and help and faith, then everything 
you own is turned toward heaven ; life itself is robbed of its 
gloom ; the tear-drops from the eye baptise the cheek with the 
flush of faith, and the sob dies away, or lives changed into an 
echo which seems to say, " Thy will, God, not mine, be done." 
So important is it, my dear friends, that we should have right 
views of God and God's connection with the world, and with the 
human soul. 

• The first theory, then, I desire to speak of is this : that the 
Almighty made the world cycles ago, just as a workman makes 
a watch, and then left it to run itself, to take care of itself; that 
during those six days or those six ages God finished his work and 
then left it ; that since that time there is nothing forHim to do — 
3W nm^Botty toT mterferenoe, none for supervision, none for even 
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casual snpermtendence. The nniyerse then is a mere machine — 
<mly that, and nothing more. Life is a journey from birth to 
death. Xou must leam the laws of life, and you often Icam 
ihem by punishment and by pain ; and when you break the law, 
moral or physical, the consequence is inevitable. It is a world 
of laws. Stand on the track of God's engine, and you will get 
nm over. You may say, " But it was night, and I could not see 
the train coming ; it was stormy, and I could not hear the bell 
ringing." No matter, it comes rumbling along the down grade, 
imd if you are on the track you are ground to powder, and 
there is no power in the earth, or in the heavens, or in the 
yonder, anywhere, that either can or will take care of you, that 
either can or will pity you, that knows anything about you. You 
are only a chance atom on the great flood-tide, and that is all. 
If you hit against a sunken rock, down to the bottom you go, 
and God neither knows nor cares. You can easily sec that 
such a theory make an ice-house of a man's heart. It chills his 
moral nature. He becomes callous to everything beautiful and 
grand. His only development is in the direction of sharpness 
and shrewdness. He learns law so far as he can, then he 
dodges it. If he obeys, it is without one single pulse of gratitude 
in his being. It is as the slave obeys his master, because the 
whip hangs over his bare back ; if he does not, that whip comes 
down to score the flesh, while your overseer is all round and 
about you, omnipresent and onmiscient, a detective force to take 
you in your guilt, so sharpsighted it will find you wherever you 
go, so cruel-hearted when it catches you it will crush you 
ruthlessly in its clutches. According to that theory, then, the 
world is all round about us, but God is absent. He is enjoying 
His holiday after the hard work of creation. He is taking His 
everlasting rest, and the Sabbath on which He rests is infinitely 
longer than the six days during which He worked. He is 
sleeping in some of the palaces of the eternities. His eyes are 
closed to you, His ears are deaf to you. He sleeps soundly, and 
Hell sleep on and on until the last atom is annihilated, iintil 
matter resolres itself mto the nothing from whence it s^i^yn^. 
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The idea of the fatherhood of God, you see, becomes an impos- 
sibility. Indeed, there is no relation between yon and the- 
Infinite, any more than between a tree and stone, between a 
clod and a granite bonlder, and God. You are simply so many 
atoms. To be sure you have a conscience, are thoughtful, and 
can pray, but these attributes and powers only add poignancy to- 
your grief, make you wish you were unconscious like the brutes, 
and not look forward to heaven or breathe aspirations after 
higher things ; make you feel that you have not the sympathy of 
heaven or heaven's King. I hate that theory. It is extant 
throughout the community. It is to-day exerting a baleful 
influence upon religion and religious institutions, and it is false 
because it is baleful. That is the everlasting logic of events ; 
whatever helps you to a higher life through the best standard 
of measurement you can discover, is likely to be true ; what- 
soever hurts you is false : whatsoever lifts you to enthusiasm, 
makes you more favoured as father, friend, business man, is 
likely to be true ; what chills, makes you cold, careless, and 
selfish, is likely to be false. So I say this theory, though it» 
influences are scattered abroad throughout the world, is untrue,, 
because it hurts men's souls. 

Then I turn to the next and the better theory. It is this 
that God did not finish His work when the Sabbath day began. 
It was only begun at that time, and He is hard at work through- 
out creation at this moment ; that He has been hard at work (I 
use the term reservedly) since the first day, when He said, ** Let 
there be light ;" and He will continue to be hard at work until 
creation itself has arrived at perfection. It says that Deity is a 
labouring Deity, as Christ said, "My Father worketh hitherto, 
and I work " — God present in the winds that blow, in the 
storms that break above our heads, in the law of gravity that 
keeps every atom in its place, in the ebb and flow of the tide, 
in the growth of the grass, in the blossoming of the flowers, 
in all nationalities, in all human ways — God everywhere, not 
by a figure of speech, but actually present ; conscious of every 
thought, of every word, of every deed surrounding you to suchi 
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an extent that the Apostle did not exaggerate when he said, 
"In Him we live and move and have our being." God 
pervades all space. God has no law. He will do at any time 
whatever He sees it right should he done, and interfere with His 
own usual mode of operation whenever a new necessity comes to- 
the surface. That is the God in which we believe ; that is the 
God revealed by Christ ; that is the God that inspires the* 
heart with enthusiasm divine, and makes it willing to work, to^ 
endure, and always ready to say, " His will is better than mine.'*^ 
And so far as you and I are concerned, brethren, we are at work 
with Him ; are in partnership with the Almighty, so to speak. 
Ve have our part of- creation to work in ; we have our talents,. 
our means, our places ; and we shall be held responsible soma 
day, by God, for the toil of our own hands, for the labour of our 
own lives ; and the end which He has in view is simply your 
good, your education, your development — ^nothing else. Every 
event of life points its finger to that end. If you have joy, usa 
joy for growth ; if you have woe, regard woe as an opportunity" 
for development. Believe, with every fibre of your being, that 
you are surrounded by the everlasting love of the Father. 
Then work with zeal and trust Him. 

K'ow, then, if you ask wherein I find the proof of this, of the 
truth of what I have said, I answer, I find it, just as the proof 
of the Msehood of the other theory, in human experience. 
Brethren, I know that in my life there is no law except the law 
of Gt)d's love, and mine is not different from yours. There is 
no human heart untouched which is not pervaded by an unseen 
power moulding events — ^not as you would have anticipated^ 
changing your Best laid plans — turning upside down the devices 
of man — altering your whole arrangements. "We believe there^ 
is a Providence in every man's career : 

*< A Divinity that shapes our ends, 
Boagh hew them as we will," — 

and that, however man may propose, it is God, in love, who, after 
all, disposes. I think there ia a feeling pervadm^ \\v^ ^^VcJ^tb 
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xiommunity that each man is in the hand of God, depending 
upon God, and ought to obey Him and find his supremest 
liappiness in obedience, and nothing less. It proves what 
I said, that God is present ; and when we pray, there is no law to 
be changed, for God has promised to hear onr prayer — and 
Ood's will is law — and when we pray out of our great gloom or 
gladness, the words go into the infinite heart of the Father. 
The prayer, the petition, is taken into consideration, and, if 
right, granted; and if wrong, refused. Precisely as we did 
when children, so we do to God. In our. littleness we went 
with a half fear connected with the request that lay close to our 
designs and our hearts — ^with half trembling lips, that asked for 
the favour, not knowing whether it would be granted or not. 
The mother or the father heard patiently or quietly to the end. 
Then came the moment of dread and suspense. How we looked 
into the parent's face — Kstened to catch the first words from 
those decisive lips, and, when the verdict came, if in our favour, 
how the whole heart burst up into gladness ; if against, we were 
-compelled to feel that they knew more than we did, that in the 
end it was all right. Just so in our relation with God. 

God Himself is the only law in the universe ; His present 
win the only law we know anything- about. Go to Him 
hnmbly, with trembling lips and faltering steps, but go to Him,, 
and He will hear to the very last words, and if right to grant 
your request. He will grant it ; and if wrong. He will refuse. 
Then feel in your soul that the Parent is stronger than you are, 
and that somehow it will prove for your good that He said 
" No " instead of ** Yes.*' "What you want, then, practically, is 
to trust God, and not yourself — ^to throw yourseK on His will, 
and not put yourself in open rebellion. If we stand before law 
in the spirit of obedience, everything wiU. work harmoniously ; 
if in the spirit of rebellion, everything is against us. The secret 
of success consists in a conscious, willing, ready obedience to the 
known and revealed laws of God. 

Now, my dear Mend, do not say there is no Providence 
because jou cannot see it. How many men and women there 
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are in the world who believe only what they can see and feel- • 
are not sure of what faith teaches them, who are only sure after 
ocular demonstration ; how many men and women in the midst 
of a tough bereavement, in open rebellion against God ! How 
many of you have told me, when I have come to your houses 
and found you bowed down by sorrow, **I don't see why 
this should have come ; I have looked my life over, and find 
nothing that merits such chastisement as this." My friend, you 
are in open rebellion to the will of God ; you are demanding an 
insight into the plans of the Most High, which you will never 
get. No matter what comes — ^failure in business, disappoint- 
ment of all your plans, death of child, sickness all through 
your family, poverty staring you in the face — it is your busi- 
ness, while working hard to remove all these troubles, and while 
doing your utmost to get rid of them, to feel that, after all, 
they are for the best ; that they are calculated, if used in the 
spirit of Christianity, to make a sweetness of fervour you have- 
never enjoyed, a richness of trust and duty and confidence you 
have never received. Of this is bom a glimpse of heaven (the 
best one ever gets on the earth), as when one shuts his eyes in 
the midst of the dark, and says, " Will you lead me, as I cannot 
find my own way?" and then, instead of feeling all around to 
see that you do not stumble against anything, having onca 
caught hold of the hand, you walk firmly. You know there is ' 
an angel there ; that God is there, and no mistake in it. Did 
you ever look at the wrong side of a piece of tapestry ? Often 
in human experience the wrong side is the only side we are 
permitted to see. Look at it in rich folds before your eyes ! All 
the colours make up simply one everlasting jumble ; no plan in 
it at all. It is a fabric without a thought, without a purpose ; 
the ends are all loose. Go round to the other side ; take hold of 
the curtain ; lift it out ; look at the figure. It is perfect there. 
There is a beautiful rose-bud where on the other side it is simply 
red and white mingled confusedly; here a delicately tinted 
green leaf, and at this side only one great jumble • and t\\ait \a 
aIL Well, hTethren, In all human experience God Sfcaxiaa ViMafc 
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-side of the tapestry, you on this side. Let Him do as He likes. 
'The fabric, when completed, will be beautiful. Do your work 
faithfully ; ask no question ; make no reply ; be faithful unto 
•death; obey; and though life itself seem floating from your 
«ight, and is but one great tangle, one great snarl, one great 
confusion of colour, yet get to heaven. Look on the other side ; 
-see that the figures are all perfect — all complete there; then 
Taise our songs of thanksgiving that His will was stronger than 
ours, and overrode ours ; while in our hearts we feel a poignant 
iregret that we could ever feel His work poorly done, and our 
way better than His. Shall I say to you, dear friends, trust 
Him always, and especially in your deepest grief, when m6n's 
Ihearts fail and humanity is insufficient to bear you up ? Do you 
ffemember that little story of the chamois hunter of Switzerland ? 
"Wandering one day over the Alps, he made a mis-step, and fell 
more than a hundred feet to the very bottom of one of those 
torrid crevices in the ice. It was impossible for him to get up ; 
the sides were too slippery ; there were no means of climbing. 
He cried out ever so loud, but no human car could hear. There 
was nothing but absolute starvation — death before him. What 
<jould he do ? The water came pouring down in an everlasting 
:flood. He followed the stream until he entered a great cavern, 
high-arched, ice-ribbed. There the water gurgled and boiled 
and disappeared. He could see no exit. There was evidently 
•one somewhere, for that living stream found its way out. There 
was but one thing for him to do. He looked up at the blue sky, 
commended himself to God*s protection, and then, with a strong 
•effort, threw himself bodily into that boiling, gurgling stream, 
and disappeared. A moment after the struggle he found himself 
on the outside, thrown on the green grass of the valley of 
Chamouni, the noonday siin shining above his head, and the 
blooming flowers of the mountain about him. When I read the 
story I thought it an exact type of the human life heavenward. 
Often, when walking over the ice-fields of our own 'experience, 
we make a mis-step which precipitates us into the deep crevice 
of great misfortune, bereavement, or death. It is impossible to 
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ick to the old position, but the rirer of love rolls its ever- 
g flood over the craggy mountain top of frozen life. Fol- 
:. The struggle may be a hard one, but throw yourself in 
brust blindly to Grod. When you hear the voice from 
n saying, ** Throw yourself in !," then, though darkness be 
[ about you ; though the mind cannot take the situation in 
; though there be nothing but gloom and uncertainty con- 
ig things, trust God. Hurl yourself into the vortex of His 

Say (and mean it too), " Thy will, God, not mine, be 
" Tou will find that when the flood has nearly stifled you, 

at the same moment been bearing you on, underground it 
)e, through darkness, but then at last it brings you in its 
safe through to the Yale of Chamouni, the green grass of 
5W life, surrotmdcd by the flowers of faith, with the canopy 
1*8 protecting power above your heads. If we have faith 
b, all will come right at last. God be thanked for that. 
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IHE ESSENTIAL IN RELIGiON. 

Br Ret. Wayland Hott, 
Pastor of the Tenth Street Baptist Church, New York. 

*' Him that conieth to me I ivill in no wise cast out.** — John vi, 87. 

PLUCK a green leaf from a bougli and look at it. That leaf, 
science tells us, is the typical tree. The tree is built upon 
the pattern of that leaf. The tree is only the leaf expanded, 
and with its various parts altered to suit new requirements ; but 
the idea manifest in the leaf is the idea according to which the 
tree is made and shaped. Por instance, science tells us that the 
seed — the starting-point of life to the tree — is only a leaf rolled 
tight and changed in tissue and in contents, and so fitted for its- 
special uses. The tree-trunk is only the leaf-stem made to take 
columnar form, and greatly lengthened and strengthened and 
enlarged. All the mingling mass of branch and bough andtwig, 
lifting their manifold tracery against the sky, is but the repro- 
duction and increasing of the delicate tangle of veins striking 
through the green substance of the leaf. In short, the tree is 
only the leaf cut in larger pattern. Everything in the huge 
tree is adjusted to the method of the little leaf. In the leaf you 
have the tree in germ and type. 

So it is, it has seemed to me, with this short text I have read 
to you, **Him that cometh to me I will in no wise cast out." 
It is the typical gospel. In this text we have the whole great 
gospel in germ and type. The entire system of the revelation 
of salvation is shaped after the pattern of this text. All that 
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there is in that, extended and enlarged and varionsly applied, ia 
^germinally folded up in this. The whole gospel is but the out« 
^wth and the bloomiag of this seed. Teach a man but this 
one short sentence, and in effect you teach him all that God has 
told us of the way leading to salvation and the heavenly city. 

Once a caravan was crossing to the North of India, numbering 

in its company a missionary of the Cross. The heat was smiting, 

the way toilful. An old and feeble man sank down exhausted, 

and was left to perish on the road. The missionary went to him, 

and, kneeling at his side, whispered, '' Brother, what is your 

hope ?" With difficulty the dying man faltered forth only these 

words : '^ The blood of Jesus Christ cleanseth from all sin," and 

in the effort died. How or when could this seeming heathen 

liave gotten this gospel? Just then was seen a bit of paper 

;grasped tightly in the dead man's hand. It was but a single 

JBible leaf with these words printed on it. It was little, but the 

whole gospel was crowded into it. Thus the man had seized 

the good news of God. Such is the text to-night. Get it, and 

in a most true sense you get all. 

And now, with the light of this text falling on us, I have 
three points to which I ask your attention to-night : — 
Pirst, tried by this text, let us see what true religion is. 
Second, tried by this text, let us see how we may gain a true 
religion. 

Third, as suggested by this text, let us behold the proof of tho 
possession of a true religion. 

Pirst, then, see, in the light of this text, what true religion is« 
Approach this matter negatively. Exclude, first of all, mistaken 
notions from it. And so I say, in the light of this text, tru^ 
religion cannot consist in any feeling of moral fitness. The very 
words, **Him that cometh unto me,*' imply a passage out of 
dependence upon self to dependence on another. What need of 
coming to Christ if the man's own nature be morally sufficient 
for itself ? There is nothing so deceptive and delusive as this 
placid and serene consciousness of moral fitness spreading its 
-dangerous ctilm over the breasts of men. Many a man says, ^' X 
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do not feci specially sinful, therefore^ J. am not sinful ; " & nxost 
misleading conclusion from a most misleading premise. They 
teU US that in the Arctic regions, when a man travelling acrossh 
the wide sweep of the Arctic snows has endured the terrible 
tortures of the cold until the chill has struck the vitals, thalf 
then, though there had been exquisite pain before, all pain 
ceases, and the man becomes as comfortable as he would be 
sitting in the cabin* of the ship beside the glowing stove. 
** Ah !" he says, ** I am no longer freezing, I am warm ; let me 
fileep ; let me sleep ; I do not feel cold, therefore I am not cold ^ 
even the snow is warm; let me lie down upon it and sleep."^ 
The terrible truth is, the nerves are so bitten with the cold they 
have lost sensation. If the man sleep so, that sleep is only the 
£ure prophecy of death. The man's feeling is no test of his real 
condition. 

So may it be also with the soul. The sense of moral fitness 
is no test of moral fitness. The spiritual sensibilities may be so 
benumbed by sin that they lose aU power of indicating the true 
condition of the soul : that is the terrible doom and death of sin. 
For see how it is. Listen to me, I pray you. We find our- 
selves so constituted as that we stand in various relations — ^in 
relations toward God and our fellows. Conscience is that power 
in us by which we become aware of the obHgations arising from 
these relations. Standing in certain relations toward Gk)d and 
toward my fellows, there spring out of these relations certain 
duties toward God and toward my fellows. Conscience is that 
power which stands within me and says, '* Being in such 
relations, you ought to perform such duties as spring out of 
them." Now, a perfectly constituted man would be a man 
cognizant of all relations in which he stood to other beings (the 
relations of love and reverence toward God, the relations of help- 
fulness toward his fellow men), and who would also hold in 
himself a conscience sensitive to all obligations springing out of 
such relations, and impelling into such conduct as should 
discharge them. There would be the most perfect adjustment 
between the inward and the outward for such a man. Knowing 
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all obligation and mectiag'all obligation, he would bo completely 
righteous, and heaven would be his due ; he would have kept 
the law, and the hand of the Infinite must hasten to open the 
gates of heaven for him. He would have wott heaven. 

But now suppose the man to bo imperfeety ignorant of many of 
the relations in which he is set, and holding in himself an 
imperfect conscience — a conscience not sensitive to the obliga- 
tions arising from such relations — and which conscience, there- 
fore, does not impel him into such courses of conduct as shall 
discharge them. Is the man, thus unknowing and insensible, 
guilty or guiltiess ? Does he really have moral fitness, or does 
he only seem to himself to have moral fitness y just as the man 
really freezing to death seems to himself to be enwrapped in 
warmth? 

WeUy if the man do not know the relations in which he stands 
to Gt>d and to his fellows, and have not the means of Jcnowing 
ihem^ he is, of course, guiltiess ; but if ho have the means of 
knowing them, and yet has not improved those means of know- 
ing, he is verily guilty. That is clear now and evermore. 

Which is our case, friends ? Do we know our duty ? And 
if we do not, are we helplessly ignorant, or wilfully ignorant ? 
If we stay in the darkness till we lose our sight, so that we 
cannot see the sun, whose fault is it, God's or ours ? Have we 
used the light which God has streamed upon us as we should—- 
the light of the Bible, the light of prayer? Are we not 
ignorant of duty, not because we could not help it, but because 
we would not? 

Does not Paul tell us that even the heathen are without 
excuse, because they might have seen the light of God in nature, 
and yet they would not ? Is not our very ignorance our guilt ? 
Here is a man who keeps on drinking. He cannot help it. 
You say he cannot h(dp it, but does that lessen his responsi- 
bility? Not one whit. Why? Because he himself has thrust 
himself into such condition. So we might have been wise 
towards duty, and yet are often wilfully ignorant of it. We 
have thnlst ourselves into a state of ignorance. 
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But this imperfect man is not only'^orant of duty, he is also 
insensible to the obligation of duty. His conscience is im- 
perfect. Is he guilty or guiltless here? That, of coarse, 
depends upon the cause of the imperfection of his conscience. 
If he have not himself damaged his conscience, he is, of course, 
guiltless ; but if the man has shattered his conscience with his 
own hand, then he is verily guilty for possessing a shattered 
conscience. Says the poet Bums, of conscience : — 

"Its slightest touches — instant pause — 
Debar a' side pretences, 
And resolutely keep its laws, 
Uncaring consequences." 

"Who of us has done it ? Who of us has never, when con- 
science said "Thou oughtest," answered **I will not"? Who 
of us has not thrust conscience into prison, and kept her there 
so long confined that she has paled and weakened in the dark- 
ness and the dampness, until she has no longer had strength to 
speak to us ? Who of us does not possess an imperfect con- 
science, rendered imperfect by our own wilfulness ? 

Not until we are sure we know all the relations we possibly > 
can know in which we stand toward God and toward our 
fellows; not until sensitive in conscience to every obligation 
rising out of these relations ; not until sure we have discharged 
them through absolutely righteous conduct — only then can we 
trust in any feeling of moral fitness; only then can we be 
certain that our feeling of moral fitness arises out of a moral 
fitness which is real ; that it is not the benumbing of the cold, 
rather than the glow of genuine warmth ; that it is not delusive 
death, rather than the calm and comfort of eternal health. 
Anyhow, the great Christ does not recognize your moral fitness ; 
He says, ** Come to me; you need me" 

But then, again, in the light of this text, true religion 
cannot consist in the observance of any external ritual. **Come 
to me," says Christ. Men are always ready to substitute the 
material for the. .spirttuaL The £mitful source of the corrup- 
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tions of Christianity has been this constant tendency to Y^tform 
in the place oi faith. The Emperor Constantino would not 
suffer himself to be baptized until just before he died, that so 
he might have the chance of sinning, and also the chance of 
washing his sins away in what he thought to bo the magical 
baptismal waters, just before he should be called to meet his 
God. 

The other day I read a story. A Romish priest in the South 
had gained a negro convert. He had baptized him, and, ac- 
cording to the custom, had changed his name from Tom to 
Adam. But one Friday, the priest entering his cabin, found 
him feasting upon beef instead of piously eating the orthodox 
Priday fish. The priest took him to task at once. But the' 
man answered, ^'Massa, dat no beef, dat fish. You sprinklo 
me, and cross me, and call me Adam instead of Tom. Mo 
sprinkle him, and c|X)ss him, and call him fish instead of beef. 
Him not beef, him fish." So senseless, exactly, is any trust in 
external ritual : no outward manipulation, by the most conse- 
crated fingers, can touch and change the inward nature. 

There is many a man who, in his last moments, grasps at a 
Protestant communion or at a Papal eucharist, that so, some- 
how, by some legerdemain of grace, his black soul may bo 
whitened into fitness for entrance upon the heavenly state. It 
has been the struggle of the ages to get men to see that tho 
religious shell is worthless, xmless there be also present tho 
religious kernel ; that all external forms are useless, except as 
they express and represent an internal and vital faith; that 
saintly clothing simply cannot make a saint. 

It is an easy matter to be baptized ; it is another thing to feel 
the sorrow of penitence, to shatter the shackles of evil habit, to 
send forth the soul in the upHfting of faith. It is an easy 
matter to taste the bread and wine; it is another thing alto- 
gether to partake spiritually of the bread of life, and to get tho 
soul bathed in the cleansing stream of the Eedeemcr's blood. 
The penitent thief had never been laved in baptism, nor had. b.o 
ever touched the consecrated supper, yet that satxie Aa-^ \v<^ 
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entered Paradise with Christ. Nothing outward can toudi the 
deep and inward trouble. Christ does not call to iftual ; ^s 
word is, ** Come to me,^^ 

But then, again, in the light of this text, true religion cannot 
consist in a simple orthodoxy. ** Come unto me," says Christ ; 
not to your shapely creed. A good creed is like good bread : 
if the bread be not eaten and digested, it cannot scare starva- 
tion and death away. Jean Paul Bichter tells us of a German 
who had learned the Lord's Prayer in every tongue, but had 
never once prayed with it. There is many a man who, if you 
examine him to what length you will, you shall find clear and 
strong in all' the truth that is distinctly evangelical, yet he may 
be at the utmost remove irom a real love to Christ. You cannot 
predicate true religion upon the extent and variety of religions 
knowledge. "When he was alive, I talked once with John 
Allen, and found him doctrinally right enough to satisfy, so far, 
the strictest of churches. It is the distinguishing feature of the 
Christian system, as Christ taught it, that it does not place the 
foundation of salvation in the adoption of certain opinions or of 
certain habits. Under it, the believer is not simply the man 
who maintains the doctrine of the Trinity, or adds to this the 
doctrine of Justification by Faith. Paith in these, important as 
they are, does not necessarily compel the belief that a man 
is a Christian. Still sounds out the Saviour's call to the man 
the most ignorant among the sons of Adam, ''Him that cometh 
unto me." 

What, then, is a true religion ? This, friends ! nothing less 
than this, and nothing more : '' Him that cometh unto me," says 
Christ. A living relation with the living Christy that is a true 
religion, that is the essential in religion. Christ is moral fitness. 
Christ is better than ritual. Christ is knowledge. Everything 
in the gospel is gathered up into and expressed in Christ. He 
is the gospel. He is the good news of God. He is our peace. 
He is our life. He is the hope of glory. He of God is made 
toiio us wisdom and righteousness and sanctification and redemp- 
tion. Wo are made partakers of Christ. The contact of the 
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penwnal soul with the personal Christ, that is the true religion. 
He who his not that has not true religion, whatever else he may 
possess ; he wko has that has true religion, whatever he may bo 
without. That one word me is the whole gospel, just as the one 
snn is all our light ; if a man have the sun, he must have the 
day. If a man have Christ, he must have the gospel. 

But then, in the second place, in the light of this text, sec the 
method of gaining this personal religion : '' Him that cometh unto 
me," says Christ. Look unto me a moment. Multitudes are 
thronging Christ. Men have never known before so wondrOus a 
teacher, whose words so reach their hearts, and carry with them 
such fitness to their needs, such conviction and such plenitude of 
help. He is strangely magnetic to men. They are drawn to 
Him by an irresistible compulsion. But look yonder — what is 
that strange object crawling towards Him ? It is so muffled in 
sackcloth, you cannot discern the face ; the step is difficult and 
feeble, as though all the strength were gone and every move- 
ment painful. He can scarcely drag himself along. Listen ! a 
cry reaches you : * * Unclean ! unclean !" Yes, it is a leper, and as 
he approaches you, you get here and there a glimpse, through the 
folds of sackcloth, of his terrible condition : spots of hideous red 
blotch all his face ; the hair of the brow, and lids, and beard, has 
fallen off ; the eyes are fierce and staring ; some of the joints of his 
hands are gone. He has come from some dismantled dwelling, 
or from some cave in the rocks of the wilderness, or from lying 
among the tombs. What does he want here? Docs he not 
know that he is a doomed and excommunicated man ? Does he 
not know that he is only fit for solitude ? No home can welcome 
him. "Wife and children may not even minister to him. To 
touch him would be defilement and contagion, and yet he is 
drawing nearer stiU. He means to mingle in the crowd. See 
they make way for him, and draw their robes aside, that they 
may not touch him by any chance. He is going straight for the 
great Teacher. See, he stands before Him. Hear him ; he prays, 
'' Lord, if thou wilt, thou canst make me clean." Look, the 
Teacher touches him. Who would touch a lopcT*i X^^u *Ccl^ 
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Teacher does, and he speaks kindly to him at the same time, 
words that we can hear: '*I will, be thou clean." "Why, just 
see the man — ^he is as sound and as whole as any one around. 
You can only know him by his sackcloth. His skin is smooth 
and fair and clear. All the blotches are gone from his face, all 
the fires of the leprosy are put out. Everything wanting in him 
is restored. Why, the man is whole. Behold, friends ! what 

' "coming" means. Just that is coming. That leper knew he 
was a leper, he knew he could not cure himself ; he knew that 
Christ could cure ; and so, in his deep helplessness, he asks Him, 
and Christ does cure. Thus any man who feels his need and 
knows he cannot help himself, and is sure that Christ can help, 
and just asks him to — ^that man comes, and in Christ gains the 
whole blessing of the gospel, receives the true religion, just as the 
leper received his cure. 

A poor wild Irish boy, taught in a mission school in Ireland, 
was asked what was meant by saving faith. " Grasping Christ 
by the heart," said he. The truest answer possible ; and faith is 
only another word for coming. The man who grasps Christ by 
the heart, does come, and that is to gain the religion. 

And now, in the third place, as suggested by this text, behold 
the proof of the possession of the true religion. The proof does 
not consist in an old experience carefully preserved and laid 
away in memory, but out of which there spring no present love, 
and prayer, and service. There is no present contact with Christ 
in that. There is nothing vital in it. It is as dried and shrivelled 
as last year's com husks — and just as useless. 

Nor does the proof of the possession of religion consist in a 
present release from the fear of death, as so many people think. 
Many of the sweetest saints of God have walked through all 
their lives in the bondage of this fear. But when, at last, the 
shadows of the valley gathered, they have found them all silver 
lined with the radiance streaming from Christ's presence ; and, 
*in the strength and joy of His radiance, they have conquered 

. death. While you live you need not the grace for death, but the 
grace for life. When death comes, grace with which to meet it 

'^hBlI be vouchsafed. As thy day is, tliy streii^\i\^aX!L\i^. 
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The proof does not consist either in the present fervent glow of 
feelings and a quick release from burdens, and a strangely song- 
fal heart, and a sudden impulse of a new affection, and a fresh 
light in the sun, and the earth imparadised. Such things as 
these may accompany the reception of religion, but they are not 
infallible tests of its possession. 

What, then, is the test, in the light of our text ? Just this : the 
present pronencss of the soul upon these words of Christ : ''I 
mil in no wise cast out." 

It was during a reyiyal, I was waiting by a man to help him 
if I might. 

Said he, ** I know I am a sinner. I feel the burden of my 
sin. I want to be a Christian, but I don't how to be. I am 
like a man feeling around in the dark. I don't know where to 
step." 

Said I, "Do you believe that the Lord Jesus tells you the 
truth, and will never deceive you ? " 

"Certainly I do," he answered. "I havn't the slightest 
doubt about that." 

"You are absolutely sure," I asked, "that the Lord Jesus 
cannot lie ? " 

" Absolutely sure,' ho said. 

" "Well, now," I replied, " siQce you are so certain that Christ 
never can deceive you, why won't you take Him exactly at His 
word ? He tells you this word any way : ' Him that cometh 
to me I will in no wise cast out.' 'N"ow coming is just the 
yielding up of your sin, forsaking it, and consecrating your 
Boul to Him. Don't you suppose that if you do your part of it, 
it is perfectly certain that Christ will do His part — receive 
you — ^never cast you out?" 

" I think it must be so," he answered. 

"Well now," I asked again, " as far as you know yourself^ ^^. , ^ 
do you thus come ?" 

He waited a minute, and then said solemnly, " As fSar as I 
know myself, I do." 

" 0$n yon not, then, " I answered, "just belie'^etiiafc "jitQic^^, 
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let your faith fasten on that word as a word for you, * I will in 
so wise cast out ' ?" 

'' There was absolute stillness for ft moment, then the man 
looked up suddenly and exclaimed ; ^' Why, is that all?" 

" That is all,'' I answered. 

** "Why," said he slowly, as if speaking to himself, " then — 
I think — I must be a Christian." 

<<My brother, you are a Christian," I answered joyfully. 

Thus did the tesi of the possession of the true religion appear 
in this man. He threw the whole energy of his soul upon the 
promise, "I will in no wise cast out." When a man does that, 
he gains reHgion. 

Can we not all do that, and thus be saved ? 

Said James Durham (a minister in Glasgow), on his death- 
bed, to a Mend, '* Brother, for all that I have preached and 
written, there is but one Scripture I can remember or dare grip 
to. TeU me if I dare lay the weight of my salvation upon it : 
' Him that cometh to me I will in no wise cast out.' " This was 
the answer: **You may depend upon it, though you had a 
thousand salvations at hazard." That ^^inno tcise^^ is a double 
negative — I will not, no, I vrill not cast out ; and in whatever 
darkness or sense of sinfulness or agony of remorse, or out of 
whatever depth of evil the soul coming to Christ lays grip to 
that, that soul is saved infallibly, and not life, nor death, nor 
angels, nor principalities, nor powers, nor things present, 
nor things to come, nor height, nor depth, nor any other 
creature, shall be able to separate that soul from the love of 
God, which is in Jesus Christ our Lord. Coming and thus just 
resting on this word, that is being a Christian. The personal 
contact with the personal Christ, that is true religion ; that is 
the essential in religion. 

/: friends! why will you not come to Christ? Is it because 
you are afraid of ridicule and what others may say ? '* Whoso- 
ever shall be ashamed of me and of my words, of him shall the 
Son of man be ashamed." 

Js it because of the inconsistencies of Clmstiaxifi? '^ Every 
m^B aball give acconst of himself to Go&.^^ 
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Is it because you are no^ willing to give up all to Christ? 
'^''Vhat shall it profit a mauif he gain the whole world, an^ . 
Joeefds own soul?" jt ' 

Isit hecause yon are thinking yo^ will do as well as you can, 
iod flat Qpd ought to be satisfied with tliat? '' TVliosoeTer 
:sIiaU kee^ the whole law, and yet offend in one point, he is 
^tyofalL" : . ^ 

Is it because you are postponing the matter without any del- ^ 
Bite reason? "Boast not thyself of to-morrow, for thou 
inowcst not what a day may bring forth." 

Is it because you fear you will not be accepted ? "Him that 
^ometh unto me I will in no wise' cast out." 
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^^ BLESSED ARE THE PURE IN HEARir 

By Ret. Emoey J. Hayxes, 
Hanson Place M.E.' Church, Brooklyn. 

'* Blessed are the 2>f(>'e in heart. ^ — ^Matt. v. 8. 

THE traveller from Jerusalem northward on the road to 
Tiberias, descending from the heights of Mount Tabor, 
notes upon the undulating plain before him a curious double- 
peaked hill. It rises only fifty or sixty feet above the surround- 
ing level, and slopes down on the eastern side to the lowlands of 
Gennesaret. It is called the ** Horns of Hattin," and is the- 
traditional pulpit of the Sermon on the Mount. How peaceful 
was the scene that afternoon in May when those sweet words,. 
80 oft since then repeated, first broke upon this earthly air ! The- 
great round sun of the orient hung golden in the early after- 
noon's decline, touching the most distant landscape into beauty^ 
Far across the valley the white walls of Capernaum glistened in 
its rays, and, below, the lake like a rare jewel in settings of 
amphitheatred hills. Then Christ upon the grassy knoU'; the* 
bearded, weather-beaten ring of disciples at His feet ; the wide 
midtitude standing or sitting on the grade below ; and then the 
great silence, save now and then a woman's **Hush:!!" to her 
babe, or an old man's cough, or a smothered " Amen " of' 
approval, as He opened His mouth with — ^what wordl? What 
word was the first from the King of kings to rebels — ifcom Purity 
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to^e impure? " Blessed," andt again, "Blessed," and aj^in 
^d again, till liine times it sprang from His lips. Who were 
the ilessed, tliink you ? Ah ! there's the point ; for if there was 
one ipnfiment spread more widely than all others through that 
crow^ it was the hot and eager hope of every loyal Jewish 
heart for national deliverance ; that the throne of Solomon might 
stand again upon its feet, and the banners of Israel flutter the 
eagles of Rome. They who were down-trodden dreamed again 
of power, they who were poor dreamed to become rich. 

How old is that dream of blessedness consisting solely In 

•earthly good ! Go, ask him, the toiling merchant of middle life, 

"Sir, who is blessed ?" " The man who owns a whole square, 

and lives magnificently in the centre of it." Aak the young 

clerk, "Whom do you judge blessed?" "The fellow who 

works five hours a day for a cool S3, 000." Ask the politician : 

"The man whose party is in." The sick: "The weU." The 

mourner: "He who has no graves." Ask the plumed warrior 

who, 1,700 years later, on these very knolls of Hattin, made 

5,000 Frenchmen victors over 260,000 Turks (aye, Napoleon) 

•^* Who's blessed?" and the reply from all is the same: "The 

man of earthly gains and goods." How different Jesus' words ! 

iBlessed the poor, those sons of humility, the peacemakers, and 

aU the children of mercy ; the mourners, the meek, the hungry 

for the right. Blessed that long line who wearily after Me shall 

tread the highway of martyrs; aye, blessed are ye all; and 

blessed the pure heart, for it shall see God. What a surprise it 

was ! Did ye ever note, upon a summer landscape, the sudden 

•coming of portentous clouds — silver-headed, then blue, then 

black, then streaked with gray ; and all the flock and lowing 

iierds go fleeing to their shelter, and man is tremulously 

expectant? Such was the darker cloud of earthly conquest 

Christ's auditors, before He spake, had conjured in that summer ' 

air. And did ye ever note that, just in the moment of such 

cloud's breaking, through a rift came the sun, and the storm 

was done without beginning ? So came these peaceful words of 

Jesus ; 3}e8sod, not the man of forces but the man oi \i^^T\.. 
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There is a declaration of Scripture wliicli you have often read;, 
and have been startled at every reading : ** Every creature of ^^^ 
u goody Can that be ? Yes, with the emphasis on '* €hA, 
not every creature or creation of man. What ! is gold good t 
Yes. Yet what woes has it caused!' Is the darkness good? 
Yes. Yet how men creep forth tmder its shielding for the 
employ of sin ! Is the desire of knowledge good ? Yes. Yet 
what bitter weeds of heresy have sprung from the student'* 
patient planting! Is the mutual relation of sexes good? 
Yes. Yet what scarlet hands of man .to woman and woman to 
man beckon downward into hell ! And fear is good, and resent- 
ment, and self-love, and sorrow, laughter, and death — good by 
His law. Still, how often have we cut our fingers with them, 
all ! "We stood, the day we left home to begin life for ourselves^ 
amid all the " creatures " of God, as stands the druggist's clerk 
on the first morning of his apprenticing, not knowing which is 
sweet, or sour, or would kill, or would make alive ; aye, and^ 
with a perverted impulse for the wrong use of all. Behold that 
tree which nods at the church window. Sometimes there is too 
much moisture in the air; sometimes too much heat; poisons 
are at its root, its leaf, its stock. Yet so " pure " is the tree, so 
does it follow just God's law, that it chooses and uses, not 
abuses, but fructifies by all. So amid all nature would be the 
really pure in heart ; not that pure heart is all- wise, but it is so* 
in harmony with God's law, so far as it is instructed, that it 
uses all things according to the Creator's intention. How ? 
Tor beauty, purity, peace, and joy. 

Apply this test. There are some persons who by birth seem- 
possessed of a remarkable purity of soul; not the deepest, 
richest purity, such as it is the office of the Holy Spirit to* 
bestow on every repenting mortal ; rather this law-perceiving, 
law-abiding spirit. I have noted that every community, village^ 
social circle has some person of whom it is often said, **I call 
him a pure-hearted man." There are those who remember himi 
as a lad ; and, while he verified the saying that " boys will be 
Jbojs^" there never was malice, nor meanness, nor falsehood io^ 
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his fun. As a young man, " Did you ever drink, sir ?" " No ; 

I never signed the pledge, nor had any especial religious 

7^onrictions to hold me, but somehow I never cared to dissipate.?' 

A Ipy never sharply forbidden (nor needing it), yet never 

gloa&ig over bad books; loving the fireside, and sister's and 

mother's society of the erening. A man never embroiled ^ 

law-suits nor enviona quarrels with rival tradesmen; a man 

who has touched gold without avarice, amusements without 

folly, politics without theft, nor any blot upon his name. A 

pore nature from whom temptation seems, at least, to roll like 

rain-drops from a duck's white down. We will not cloak the 

fact because we cannot explain why such differences of birth 

should be. Rather let all the world say, ** I envy the man who- 

by nature is unsuspicious ; by nature slow to wrath and easily 

forgives ; by nature quick with pity's tears, and strong of will 

with appetite ; swift to blush hot-faced at the approach of sin." 

And, in certain measures, such pure natures can be found* 

They be like great ships upon JS'ovember seas, when winds are 

gruff and waters in rebellion ; and while other men, like fishing 

smacks and shallops, crank, unsteady, must watch each fiaw and 

gust of wind lest suddenly they be caught and whelmed, they 

spread a bellying sail upon a moveless yard, and, heedless of 

cross-currents, drive onward to their home. 

But none of these qualities of soul exist in any man by natura 
as they can be made to exist by grace, by the converting power • 
of the Holy Spirit ; for no man ever inherited such rare equi- 
poise of soul, the gift of his birth, that the gift of the cross- 
could not re-adjust and clarify. Besides, many of us are not 
blessed by nature with this transparency of soul, even in 
ordinary degree. With us, to be good is a hard fight, a constant 
warfere. And has God left us no hope of purity — us, the 
ill-bom? Therefore we understand this book to say (Oh, 
exciting hope !) that, perhaps not without years of struggle, yet 
it If possible for the most discordant nature to become pure in 
the inmost heart, pure in the thoughts of the day, pure in the 
dreams of the ni^ht^ pure in the intended use ot everj c;t^^\:<Qx^ 
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Behold, then, how "blessed" such an one would be. Txwe 
Sea/rt is blessed in the feeling of security. If there is aught which 
«an make life unblest, it is the fear of impending iU, and the 
uncertainty and insecurity of happiness resulting. Ask the 
lierdsman who lives in the track of last year's avalanche ; the 
great merchant, when Congress is tinkering the tariff; the 
white-face who has a little cough in the morning, and now and 
then a night-sweat ! Insecurity is the foe of earthly j oy . There 
are those me i who feel morally insecure. There are those who 
sit, on Sabbath eve, with music of singing children, and the 
pure atmosphere of home — the thoughts of the sanctuary, and 
the healthful memory of its hymns — who say : ** I dread Monday 
and New York ! " Why ? ' * Because I fear my weak self amid 
bad surroundings." There are men who dodge an old friend in 
the street. Why ? " I've broken off my cups, and I fear to be 
' offered a treat.' " Young men who take another road home, 
instead of the usual one. Why? ''I have concluded to give 
up the theatre, and I dare not go by its glittering doors." Aye, 
and women who say : " I dislike to call on the A.'s, because I 
shall come home discontent with my own happy, but humbler- 
furnished homo." You have met them — ^men who have a testy 
temper, and (wise fellows !) never talk politics because they fear 
themselves. Poor troubled souls, trying to be good, and walled 
dn by good resolutions, yet fearing all the while a foe within 
their own walls, who may open the gates from within to the 
ibe outside. 

Not so the Pure Heart. He says, " I am not conscious of any 
desire within which shall go half-way to meet the allurements 
•of sin ; no little rivulets of half-indulgence which have eaten 
the sand from under my walls." Oh, how weak is guUt, how 
strong is purity ! I have scon the hawk flap out of the top 
•of tall hemlocks at my coming in the pasture. "Why, hawk, 
I'll not shoot you; it is but a walking stick I carry in my 
hand." "Ah! yes, but I think it may have a ball in it." 
And ho sails high above the village steeple. " Nay hawk," says 
the steeple, " I'll not hurt. I'm but the finger pointing to your 
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Maker." '* Ah ! but / think you aro a trap." He even parts, 
company with the harmless sparrow, for the sparrow ** may bo a 
snare." Not so the dove. It lives in the cornice of mon'a 
dwellings, and nods good morning to the children in the 
chamber crib; it touches the foot of the housemaid as sha 
shakes her cloth of crumbs ; it rests up in the steeples of oldJ 
churches, and the Sabbath beU, izx from, being a fright, is but 
the signal for the cooing chorus to begin. 

The man of pure heart is blest with peaceful self-bespeot. 
He is not happy who cannot respect himself. It is God's law — 
as if there was a judge within us, whose constant care it is to- 
pronounce upon our deeds, and fine us with remorse, or reward 
us with joy. And no man can respect himself who is living in 
vwre or less constant communion with had thoughts and evil picturesr 
of inuigination. Suppose we grant that we aro not altogether 
responsible for our thoughts, but, by the complications of dailjr 
life, before we know it we have planned a sin ; or, by Satan's, 
foes beleagured, we are thrust upon by pictures of iniquity. 
Still my proposition is true, that no such life could be a happy 
one. Gould the master of a strong house be at peace, even if 
bolts and bars and granite strength kept all his foes at bay, if, 
ever and anon, the mob thrust the death's head at his windows ?* 
Aye, more, could he respect himself if, now and then, as impure- 
hearts do, he showed a face for parley, or cautiously, yet surely,., 
invited one of the red-shirted horde within, to see how he looked 
near by ? The sunflower might say of wasps, and hornets, and 
bees : ** "Why do they pester me, and so hang about?" and the- 
wasps would reply : " You entertain us, sir ; you have what we 
love." And so the judge within man, true to his heaven-given 
instinct, makes reply to him pestered by bad thoughts : * * There's, 
something, sir, about you that these buzzards love!" And 
hence he parts with self-respect. There are those who, bh 
thought, creep to the utmost verge of commercial honesty, and 
sketch upon paper the very figures of dishonest gains; theuj 
look, and think, and look again with hesitancy. Aye, tear it 
up, sir, andflsjr, "FU be true.'' But you hme lost your self- 
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respect; you are not the soul of honour. There are those who 
buy questionable illustrated papers at the ferry news-stand, and 
tum ihem over furtively, and blushingly say, tohen they have seen 
.the last picture^ "Wty, I must not carry that home! Why 
»did I buy it?" Ayfe, throw it away, sir, throw it away; but 
^ou have lost your self-respect; you are not the soul of chastity. 
There are those wh» have been wronged by a neighbour, and 
conjure, in imagination, how that guilty one could be made ta 
suffer. Imagination sees them suffer. Aye, turn from it, and 
say: "I^o; I am too noble to take revenge!" But you have 
lost your self-respect ; you are not the soul of forgiving love. I 
jsaw by Lake Leman the old castie of Chillon. Up above, the 
royal, tapestry-hung apartments of the Duke of Savoy and his 
gay bride; down below, the dungeon where Bonnivard was 
•chained; where creeping things crawl forth to ogle at the 
^sitors, and instruments of torture are ; and I wondered if 
never, in some scene of revelry above, the groans of martyrs 
rose to stir the arras on gorgeous walls. There are those we 
meet in social life, the rooms of whose souls which are open to 
friends are fair as a palace. But alas ! who shall tell us of the 
.secret kept unseen ? Not so pure heart. I do not pretend to 
jeay that ever on this earth we are freed from all solicitations of 
evil ; but there is many a soul so ** blessed " that, when winged 
thoughts of sin come flying to the windows, GocTs angel rises tip, 
Mnd draws the shutters to ; when disturbing thoughts of hate, 
revenge, avarice, and pride draw near, God's angel meets them 
at the outer gate, and bids them all begone. 

Pure Heart is " blcst " in his belatioks with his fellow-man. 
You have observed, I have not taken this text to pieces exegeti- 
Kjally. iN'o, I have taken that popular meaning given in the 
-ordinary speech of people by the phrase, " a pure-hearted 
man." I ought to say, by way of explanation, I do not 
believe all "pious" people have this grace, even though 
they may have received the grace of pardon, of faith, of 
adoption. Yet it can be for all. Pure Heart is blest because 
A^htotffs no envy of an§ljm^^ 'miceesSf jealousy at another^ s praise^ 
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]&ear, simple old heart. It never occurs to him that there is 

any less of summer's sun for .him hecause a million others 

bask in its beams. Then, himself guiltless, he is newlr 

suspecting faults in others, nosing add snuffing around, 

a prurient prude, "Sure there's something wrong with 

A.;" that ''£. needs watching;" but, as to the pure all 

things are pure, he gazes and luxuriates on. the beflfe side of 

ererybody. King Great Heart! thyself no man's enemy, 

thou thinkest no man thine, but dost beam upon the world like 

the October sunset upon the harvest field?. Sincere men 

i-espect him ; upright men trust him ; void of evU men love him. 

Do you not know some such man ? I do, — in the village where 

I was reared. All his honours had not made him proud ; all 

his sorrows had not killed his smile ; all his conflicts had not 

made him doubt there was something good in every man— so 

dean that his pastor sat often at his feet to learn ; so innocent 

that the prisoners in the county jail would confess their sins to 

liim ; so pure that women gathered in his shadow, and little 

children played with his white locks. And when he died, all 

the village folks drew nigh and said : '^perhaps not perfect, but 

fnark the pure many 

** Hb shall see God." That cannot be, for I recall Moses, hid 
in the cleft of the rock, since he could not see God's face and 
live. Yet it is written here : "He shall see God." No, no ! It is 
a mockeiy of the Word ; for I recall Jacob at Penuel, who went 
lame at God's touch, and got only a name, for the morning was 
breaking. And Isaiah and Manoah said : " We shall die, for we * 
have seen Him face to face." Yet here it is in sacred promise. 
How? Thus. Mozart and his friend, the royal huntsman, 
went forth arm-and-arm to the fields. The wind came up 
heavily through the copse of trees. "Look!" says the 
hunter, " it will startle a hare ! " " Listen ! " says Mozart, 
''what a diapason from God's great organ!" A lark rose on 
soaring wing, with its own sweet song. '' Look ! " says the 
gamester, *' what a shot ! " " Ah ! " says Mozart, " what 'voxjMl 
I pra etmld I catch that thrill ! ^' a TketQ be duXL box)l\& ^\i.o 
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cannot see nor hear. Are they sick ? " Oh ! what misfortune.*'' 
Are they bereaved? "Some enemy hath done this!" Are 
they well and prosperous? "Good luck!" Not so Pure 
Heart. He can see God^s hand in every sorrow chastening for 
good: God^s face in every blessing ; God^s smile in the morning 
light, the blossoming harvest, and the evening shade. Sis heart is 
attuned. 

It has heen done ! "What ? You went from the church-yard 
to your closet ; alone you bowed ; you wept ; you were crushed; 
you prayed ; you closed your eyes ; there came sweet peace, for 
you saw — Jesus. 
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MESSIAH'S ENDLESS RENOWN, 

By Eev. Alexandeb 3Iillee. 
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" jB"** tmme shall endure for ever : his nanie shall be contintted as long as 
the sun : and men shall be blessed in him : all nations shall call him 
ilessed" — PsALM IxxiL 17. 



r[S glowing Psalm is, in the text of our English Bibles, 
entitled "A Psalm for Solomon;" in the margin — ^^of 
Solomon." The Hebrew preposition would bear either render- 
ing. In the titles of many of the Psalms it is prefixed to the 
name of the undoubted author, and rendered *' A Psalm of 
David," or " (/Asaph," &c., as the case may be. In accordance 
with this usage, some eminent critics regard this Psalm as the 
production of Solomon. They seek to fortify this conclusion by 
urging the fact that the imagery of the Psalm is as evidently 
borrowed from the peaceful and brilliant reign of Solomon, 
as that of the second Psalm is from the martial and triumphant 
reign of David. 

I confess to a greater sympathy with the older and commoner 
view, which ascribes its authorship — in substance, at least, if not 
in form — to David, and regards it as his dying pray ex /or ^(AftTWSti^ 
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his son and successor on the throne of Israel.* Belore his- 
death, David had the satisfaction of seeing Solomon sitting in 
his stead on the throne of the kingdom, and the princes and 
great men of the nation presenting their acknowledgments, and 
paying him their homage as king. (See 1 Kings i. 40, and 
1 Chron. xxix. 23, 24.) The old man's heart was transported 
with joy at the sight, and uplifted to God in earnest prayer for 
blessings on the young king and his subjects. The spirit of 
prophecy was upon him, and a vision of the glory and splendor, 
the peace and prosperity, of Solomon's reign passed before him. 
But his prophetic eye penetrated farther than this. " Being (as^ 
Peter styles him, Acts ii. 33) a prophet, and knowing that God 
had sworn to him, with an oath, that of the fruit of his loins- 
according to the flesh he would raise up Christ to sit on his- 
throne," he saw in the peaceful and prosperous reign of 
Solomon a type and promise of the more magnificent and glorious 
reign of Christ. Hence, in reading these glowing descriptions 
and predictions, we are compelled at every step to feel and to 
say, ** Behold, a greater than Solomon is here." While these 
predictions had a partial and limited fulfilment in the wide 
extension and surpassing splendor of the kingdom under Solomon,, 
they look far beyond it, even to the reign of God's Messiah^ 
of whom Solomon was an eminent type. They portray the 
glories of His kingdom of righteousness and peace — a kingdoni 
destined yet to fill the whole earth, and to endure for ever. 

"We regard Christ Himself, therefore, and His Spiritual King- 
dom, as the main subject of the psalm. To Solomon, indeed, it 
had a primary reference, although in him it had only a partial 
fulfilment. Distinguished as he was for lis wisdom and wealthy 
for the wide extent of his dominion, and the magnificence and 



* Spurgeon's suggestion seems reasonable. It is, that '' the spirit and 
matter of the psalm are David'^ ; but that he was too near his end to pen the- 
words or cast them into form ; Solomon therefore caught his father's dying 
song, fashioned it into goodly verse, and, without robbing his father, mad9 
the psalm his own. It is, we conjecture, the prayer of Dayid, but the psalm 
M BolomojL^U^Treamfn^'Of J)avid, YoL iii., p. 816. 
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prosperity of his reign, he lias, nevertheless, no glory in these 
respects that can stand for a moment in comparison with the 
excelling glory of Christ. To Messiah alone are some of these 
predictions really applicable, and of Him alone, in the highest 
sense, are they true. '' He shall have dominion from sea to sea, 
Md from the river unto the ends of the earth " (v. 8). " All 
Mngs shall fall down before him : all nations shall serve him " 
(v. 11). And particularly so, this lively oracle — ^the crown and 
climax of the whole— contained in our text, *' His name shall 
endure for ever : his name shall be continued as long as the sun : 
saA men shall be blessed in him: all nations shall call him 
blessed." 

With his mind filled with the enrapturing theme, the 
Psalmist concludes his glowing description of the glory of 
Christ's kingdom and the happiness of His subjects, with an 
appropriate Doxology to God, in which he gives full expression 
to the over-flowing enthusiasm of his soul : '' Blessed be the 
Lord God, the God of Israel, who only doeth wondrous things. 
And blessed be his glorious name for ever : and let the whole 
earth be filled with his glory. Amen and amen." 

This Psalm has been fitly styled the ''Missionary Psalm." 
It is one of the most jubilant in tone to be found in the entire 
coUectioQ. It contains one of the most distinguished Old 
Testament predictions of the spiritual nature, the universal dif- 
fdsion, and the perpetual duration of Messiah's kingdom. The 
text refers to the king himself, and the estimation in which he 
shall be held by the millions of his loyal subjects. It predicts 
for him a name of undying fame, of imperishable lustre and 
renown — a renown that shall yet girdle the entire globe, filling; 
every land, and inspiring every tongue. Por ''his name shali 
endure for ever : his name shall be continued as long as the sun : 
and men shaU be blessed in him : all nations shall call him 
Uessed." 

The theme, then, which the text presents for our contempla- 
tbn is, ItMsiahU gloriom renown^ a renown rieMy deierved, widely 
dijfiuedf mUhtmastieidfy accorded, and cverlastAifljf isontiHued. 
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The perpetuity of Jesus' name and fame is, however, the- 
main idea of the passage. That name, we are here assured, 
shall be handed down with immortal honour to the latest 
generations of time, and adored for ever in the highest hallelu- 
jahs of eternity. Men have tried to erase that name, and blot 
it out from the earth ; yet it has lived, is living, and its celebrity 
extending throughout the habitable globe. Despite all the 
malicious attempts of earth and hell to cloud the lustre and cut 
off the line of this honourable name, it shall be preserved and 
perpetuated for ever. 

And I propose to show: — I. Fob what eeasons; II. Iir 
WHAT EESPECTs; and III. With WHAT results, Messiah's name 
and fame shall last for ever. 

I. POR WHAT REASONS. 

And I remark, the name of Jesus shall endure for ever — 
1st. Because by its own inherent properties it is fitted to 
endure. "His name alone is excellent," — ^transcendently^ 
infinitely excellent. There are two grand qualities which so 
distinguish Messiah's name above all others as to make it 
infallibly certain that his renown shall last for ever. These 
two elements are superlative greatness, and superlative good- 
ness. Messiah's name \& fitted to endure because a name (1) of 
svperlative greatness, appealing to the wonder and veneration of 
men. 

There are but comparatively few great names on earth. The 
vast majority of the race must be content to live and die in 
obscurity, their very names imknown beyond the little circle of 
their personal friends, or the community in which they live. 
And many names well known and often mentioned in particular 
localities, or even over continents, are not great names, but 
simply notorious. There are some, however, who through force 
of genius and favour of Providence have achieved for them- 
selves a proud distinction above their fellows, carving their 
names high up the pinnacle of fame, and enjoying an almost 
world-wide renown. Many such names have been handed 
i&wJk to us in jbiatoEy— names of wairiors, statesmen, and 

« 
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philanthropists — ^whose flEune has filled tho world. But of how 
many, hoth of etuih's dead and living heroes, is it true, that 
though their fame has travelled round the globe, it has, after 
«11, only run in certain very narrow circles, the great masses of 
«11 the nations knowing little or nothing of it, and caring 
nothing for it. In many cases the name alone remains, while 
the fanUy the very remembrance of that for which they were 
distinguished, has almost faded away. Many names great 
<mce are a mere floating vapour now. And many now on every 
tongue will, in a future generation, be almost entirely forgotten. 

But the name Jesus stands out pre-eminent in greatness. It 
is the wonder of the universe. It is the name above ev&ry name 
4it which every knee shall bow. It shines like a star. It glows 
like the sun. That sun that lit up the bowers of Paradise 
over man un&llen, and that robed itself in darkness when 
Jesus hung upon the cross ; that sun which, with undimmed 
splendor and undiminished power, has rayed out its vivifying 
influences on a host of worlds from creation's mom till now — 
that is the chosen symbol of Messiah's undying fame and all* 
diffusive influence — ^for his name shall endure for ever: his 
name shall be continued as long as the sun," &c. 

The name of Jesus is the embodiment of all we know of God's 
majestic grandeur and matchless grace. He is "the brightness 
•of his glory, and the express image of his person." He is at 
•once the greatest in nature and the grandest in achievement. 
Greatest in nature, for "His name is Wonderful, Counsellor, 
the Mighty God, the Everlasting Father, the Prince of Peace.'* 
Grandest in achievement, for "by him were all things created 
that are in heaven and on earth, visible and invisible, whether 
they be thrones, or dominions, or principalities, or powers, all 
things were created by him and for him. And he is before all 
things, and by him all things consist. And he is the head of 
the body, the Church. Which is the beginning, the first-bom 
from the dead, that in all things he might have the pre* 
eminence '' (Isa. ix 6, and Col. i. 16-18). 

Amid all the glorious galaxy of earth's great namea— ^j^^ 
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high above tlitoi all — ^Messiah's name stands peerlessly pre- 
eminent. It is the diamond in the casket, sparkling with a 
lustre all its own, and shedding lustre on all the rest. Speak 
we of rcmk ? God has made " his first-bom higher than the 
kings of the earth;" yea, he is "Lord of angels," ** having 
obtained a more excellent name than they." Speak we of 
authority ? " All power is given to him, both in heaveii and on 
earth." Speak we of wisdom ? Christ is '* the wisdom of God." 
Speak we of /(w^P His heart is the warmest. Speak we of jpow^ ? 
His arm is the strongest — ^the arm of Jehovah. Speak we of 
personal excellence and beauty of character ? He is ** fairer than 
the children of men," ** the chief among ten thousand, and alto- 
gether lovely." Speak we of the dignity of his person? He i& 
"God over all, and blessed for ever." The superlative great- 
ness of Jesus' name, appealing thus to the wonder and venera- 
tion of mankind, fits it to endure for ever. 

But Messiah's name \a fitted to endure, because it is a name — 

2. Of superlative goodness. That name embodies a degree 
of active and disinterested benevolence, of service rendered and 
suffering endured for the benefit of others, utterly unexampled 
in the history of the race, and, therefore, appealing most power- 
fully to the sympathy, the generous love, and the heartfelt and 
lasting gratitude of mankind. ; 

JS'ot all the names that the world has heralded as great, have 
been good. The claims of many to remembrance have been 
founded on their crimes rather than upon their virtues. Theira 
has been a greatness of selfishness, rather than the greatness of 
self-sacrifice for the service of others. Many of earth's great 
names have been a curse, and not a blessing ; they deserve to 
rot, and be buried in everlasting oblivion. But there are names 
that shall be, and deserve to be, had in everlasting remembrance, 
whose renown is founded on their goodness; men who have 
earned the undying gratitude of peoples and nations, and proved 
themselves benefactors of their race. 

But what are the benefits which the greatest of earth's heroes 
and philanthropists, or all of them together, have conferred 
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upon mankind^ compared with those which hav% tome from th& 
anguished heart and bleeding hands of Jesus? What inestim- 
able blessings he has conferred upon the race! We cannot 
reckon them up in order, for they are more than can be 
numbered ; but, speaking generally, wherever the knowledge of 
his name has come, it has greatly ameliorated the condition of 
mankind. The preaching of Christ's gospel, and the onward 
march of his kingdom, have given stability to law, and security 
to life ; have procured, preserved, and perpetuated liberty, and 
promoted peace, progress, and prosperity. Science, literature,, 
and arty and all the industries and activities of civilized society, 
have invariably followed in the wake of Christ's gospel. In 
these respects, as in many others, '^Behold, the world ha& 
gone after him." And when we consider what Christ has done 
to procure and preserve these earthly rights, immunities, and 
blessings, even ungodly men have no other name they should so 
gratefully cherish and remember. 

But these benefits, precious as they are, are as nothing com- 
pared with the blessings of redemption. God has conferred 
many blessings upon men, but the best of them all is the gift of 
His Son — " His unspeakable gift." It was mainly in respect of 
spiritual blessings that it«was anciently promised that in Christ 
all kindreds of the earth should be blessed. It is as Redeemer 
of our souls that Jesus proves himself the noblest benefactor of 
the race. It is his sa/oing name that shall yet fill the world with 
the perfume of its everlasting renown. The spiritual redemp- 
tion of the soul is its grandest achievement. There is nothing 
like it in the universe of Grod. The plan of salvation is God'& 
master-piece ; and Jesus wrought it out in tears and groans and 
blood. See him espouse our hopeless cause, and come from 
heaven for our rehef. Follow his earthly career, from Belthe- 
hem's cradle to Calvary's cross, and see how well he earned the 
name^ the "Mend of sinners." See him enduring the con- 
tradiction of sinners, giving his back to the smiters, and 
hiding not his face from shame and spitting; suffering the 
agony of the garden, and the shameful and accursed death 
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of the cross, "bearing our sins in his own body on the 

tree," and say — 

" O Lamb of God, was ever pain, 

Was ever love, like thine? " 

And when we contemplate the untold wealth of blessings 
-secured to us by the deep sorrows of his soul — deliverance from 
the curse of the law, from the bondage of sin, from the fear of 
death and the pains of hell ; adoption into the family of God ; 
the indwelling and operations of the Spirit ; all needed grace on 
■earth, and a heritage of glory unfading in heaven — shall not 
our hearts cry out, 

'* Worthy the Lamb, who once was slam, 
To take the throne, and live, and reign " ? 

All hail ! Thou great Deliverer of our race ! All hail ! to 
Him who soothes our sorrows, dries up our tears, redeems our 
souls, removes our sins. All hail ! thou Vanquisher of Satan, 
Abolisher of death. Conqueror of the grave, Giver of eternal 
life, Hope of a groaning, suffering world, noblest Benefactor of 
mankind. Thou hast a name that is above every name, and that 
name shall endure for ever. 

While some names are remembered for one thing, and some for 
another, Messiah's name is the embodiment of every excellence. 
He stands unapproachable and alone, without a compeer or 
rival ; renowned for wisdom, renowned for power, renowned for 
purity, renowned for his majestic greatness ; but, most of all, 
renowned for his matchless goodness, his pitying, bleeding, saving 
love to sinners of mankind. 

Brethren, can you conceive of anything more proper op 
becoming, than that a name of such superlative greatness and 
surpassing goodness should command the homage of an admiring 
€tnd adoring world ? Surely such a name is well fitted to endure 
for ever. 

But not only shall the name of Jesus endure for ever becauso 
by its own inherent properties it i& fitted to endure, but also — 

2. Because, by God's immutable purposes and promises^ it is 
destined to endure for ever. 
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Postlminous fame is sought and desired by all. and we do not 
understand the Scriptures to forbid it. *' The righteous shall be 
in everlasting remembrance. ' ' Christ himself commended Mary' s 
costly expression of her love for him when she anointed him 
with the precious ointment, saying, ** Wheresoever this GK)spel 
shall be preached in the whole world, there shall also this that 
this woman hath done, be told for a memorial of her." 

Earth's greatest heroes die, and the perpetuation of their name 
and fame depends on influences beyond their control. But Jesus, 
who by dying for us secured for himself undying fame, now 
lives for ever to administer a rule that shall keep alive the 
memory of that wondrous death, and make it a spring of per- 
petual blessing to mankind. And Jesus desires to be remembered. 
And what Jesus desires, Jehovah has decreed — that " his nam© 
shall endure for ever." It is connected with the very existence 
of the Church. It is boimd up with the prospects of man. 
While the wicked, both by fraud and by force, have tried to blot 
it out from the earth ; and while even God's people at times 
are chargeable with a criminal forgetfulness, Jehovah is 
Goncemed for his continuance. And so He has decreed and to 
Jesus declared, *'I will make thy name to be remembered in all 
generations, therefore shall the people praise thee for ever and 
ev^" (Psa. xlv. 17). That promise the Omnipotence of God 
is engaged to make good ; and against that, no power or poliay 
of earth or hell can prevail. 

When the prediction of the text was uttered, there was little, 
apparently, in the existing state of things to justify the expec- 
tation that it would ever be realized. While Jesus was on 
earth appearances were against it, for "he was despised and 
rejected of men." When he died upon the cross, and was laid 
in the tomb, that name was blackened with infamy, and seem- 
ingly consigned to oblivion. But his resurrection rallied the 
hopes of his fainting disciples, and the Spirit of Pentecost made 
their preaching of that name a power to the conversion of thou- 
sands. And as time has rolled on, its triumphs have extended. 
It has come down to us in all the jfreshness of its y outti^ ^nA. \5cvft 
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fulness of its power, to charm and conquer the heart. It is a 
-name loved, revered, and adored by millions to-day. But glori- 
-ous as is its history, still more glorious is its promised destiny. 
For **his name shall endure for ever: his name shall be con- 
tinued as long as the sun : and men shall be blessed in him : all 
nations shall call him blessed." 

II. In what sesfect shall Messiah's name endure for ever ? 

Two forms of expression are employed by the Psalmist to set 
forth the perpetuity of Messiah's renown: the one relative, the 
other absolute ; the one covering that portion of the gospel dis- 
ipensation which has yet to run, the other expressive of absolute 
eternity. And that name, we are told, shall propagate itself 
during the continuance of the one — ^it shall be perpetuated 
throughout the ceaseless ages of the other. Keeping in view 
this fact, then, that Messiah's name is represented as to be both 
jpropagated through time, and then perpetuated for ever, I men- 
tion three respects in which that name is destined to endure, 
viz., as (1) emblazoned on \he'^z%e^ of a living hook; (3) embodied 
in lasting institutions ; (3) embalmed in the memory and enshrined 
in the affections of loving hearts. In a living book, in lasting 
institutions, and in loving hearts the name and fame of Jesus shall 
.endure for ever. 

1st. Emblazoned on the pages of a living Book. Christ is 
an author. The Bible is his book. It is an autobiography. 
He is both its author and its substance. His glorious name is 
emblazoned on every page. It breathes like a sweet perfume 
throughout the whole. **To him gave all the prophets 
witness." ** Search the Scriptures," said the Master, for 
" fiiey testify of me." 

Many books are very short-lived — shelved almost as soon as 
published, and their author's name forgotten. Some books yet 
live, however, to perpetuate for their authors the fame they 
long ago procured. Yet, after all, how few books there are 
"that have stood the test even of a few centuries of time. But 
this Bible is immortal. It contains imperishable elements, 
^aruths of universal application and of undying interest to man- 
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imd. Bearing one of Christ's own distinctive titles, it is ** the 
¥ord of God, which liveth and abideth for ever." The oldest 
of all books, it is, nevertheless, the best, the newest, the 
freshest, and the most forceful of all books to-day, for ** Christ 
Kveth in it." Despite all the attempts of infidelity to discredit 
it, or of Antichrist to oppose and suppress it, that book shall 
live. As it suits all classes, and adapts itself to all cases, so also 
it shall yet be carried to all climes, translated intq all human 
tongaes, and found ultimately in all homes and hands. Tho 
demand for it, and the perusal of it, and the benign and blessed 
influences exerted by it, shall never cease. As in Pentecostal 
days, so also in coming generations, the word of the Lord shall 
mightily grow and prevail. It is the rod of God's strength, the 
sword of God's spirit, the manifestation of God's character, the 
revelation of God's Christ — his finished portrait, and the record 
of his grand achievements. This Bible is immortal. It cannot 
die while the race of man shall live. And in and through this 
living book, the name and fame of Jesus shall endure for ever. 

2nd. Embodied in lasting institutions. Many men have 
proved themselves public benefactors, and made for themselves 
an honourable name, by founding schools, colleges, asylums, or 
other institutions, which live and flourish to hand down their 
names to coming generations. Christ also is the founder of 
lasting institutions, that will perpetuate his name and fame for 
ever. Beyond compare, the noblest institution in the world to- 
day is the Christian Church, and of that, Jesus is the founder. 
And it shall last when all merely human institutions have 
passed away. Arts of hellish policy, and arms of persecuting 
power, have combined to corrupt and crush her ; but though at 
times, and in particular localities, apparently brought low, she 
never has been, and never will be, overthrown. Pounded upon 
the Bock of Ages, she shall never be moved. '* Upon this rock 
will I build my Church," says the Saviour, *' and the gates of 
hell shall not prevail against it." The secret of her qontinuance, 
and the security of her triumph, is in the fact that Christ, her 
Head, her Pounder^ and her King, is enthroned wit^mi \y^x. 

D 
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'*God is in the midst of her, she shall not he moved; the 
Lord shall help her, and that right early." He has promised to 
make her ** an eternal excellency, the joy of many generations." 
She shall live and spread, and fill the whole earth. Her 
mission is to magnify the saving name of Jesus; and in and 
through this living Church, the name and fame of Jesus shall 
endure for ever. 

But not only is the Church itself Christ's monument — the 
embodiment of his grand ideas and purposes of saving mercy 
to mankind — ^but within the Church he has founded other insti- 
tutions which will also last for ever, to perpetuate his fame. 
In the Lord^s Stipper we have a monument of his atoning 
sacrifice that shall continue to " show his death till ho come " — 
keeping his blessed person and his bleeding love in perpetual 
remembrance. In the Lord's Day we have a monument of our 
Divine Kedeemer's resurrection from the dead and triumph o'er 
the grave ; and these sweet Sabbaths of earth shall not cease to 
proclaim the risen Saviour until merged in the dawn of the 
eternal Sabbath of heaven. "We have also Divine ordinances of 
jprayer and praise f of preaching and giving, that shall not cease, 
while the world st^ds, to exalt Christ's name and spread abroad 
his fame} through Ithe earth. Por " he shall live, and to him 
shall be given of liie gold of Sheba ; prayer also shall be made 
for him continually, and daily shall he be praised." 

In these lasting institutions, then — ^in the Chui'ch itself, in 
her continued existence and growing prosperity, in her sweet 
Sabbaths, her solemn sacraments, her sacred services, her 
sublime self-sacrifices, and her sweet inspiring songs — the name 
and fame of Jesus shall be wafted to the heavens, floated o'er 
the earth, carried down the ages, and perpetuated for ever. 

3rd. Enshrined in loving hearts. That name is for ever em- 
balmed in the memory and enshrined in the affection of every 
loyal disciple. Christ is the honoured father of a happy family, 
a princely race of regenerated souls that shall never die out, but 
Bhall continue to multiply and increase till they shall overspread 
the whole earth. The names of other fathers and families may 
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t>ecoine extiiict in course of time, but Messiah's name, it is here 
declared, " shall be son-ned (that is, perpetuated in his posterity) 
as long as the sun shines." To Jesus it has been promised, as 
the reward of his soul's travail, " He shall see his seed " in 
«uccessiYC generations of ransomed souls bom of his Spirit, 
jefleeting his likeness, and bearing his name — Christians after 
Christ. This family all hold their Head in highest esteem. And 
lie is ^' glorified in them." His name and fame shall lire in their 
Jwliness, love, and gratitude for ever. 

In their holiness. Eor whence and what is Christian holiness, 
but just Christ living in us, and reproducing in us the features 
4jf his own beautiful character ? He is the giver of the sancti* 
fjring Spirit, and the source of all purifying and elevating influ- 
ences. And they honour him by striving to imitate him. They 
all desire to be Christ-like, and in every one of them there is 
more or less of the image of Christ, something that speaks of 
<7hrist, and makes him known to others. 

In their love and affection. Por his attractive grace has won 

their hearts. His name is to them ** as ointment poured forth.** 

The very mention of it touches a chord that vibrates to the 

deepest recesses of the soul. On the throne of their hearts Jesus 

ds exalted, and there he will for ever abide, loved, admired, and 

adored. 

In their cherished gratitude, also, his name shall for ever 
-endure. Think of the magnitude and extent of his claims upon 
their grateful remembrance. To him they owe everything* 
Whose name shall be held in memory dear, if his shall bo for- 
gotten ? Will the blind forget who opened their eyes ? Will 
the captives forget who broke their chains? Shall ransomed 
sinners ever cease to remember their Saviour? !No, never* 
^ever will the name of Jesus be forgotten while there is a single 
saved sinner on earth to sing of his mighty love. If you could 
blot that name out of the Bible, if you could erase it from every 
monumental piUar in the universe, you never could blot it out, 
•either from the grateful remembrances of ransomed sinners ou 
•earth, orirom the Tapturons songs of glorified spiiita in "Vi^w^ii^ 
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In the exalted admiration, the quenchless affection, the undying- 
gratitude and devotion of his people, Christ has reared for him- 
self a monument more beautiful than marble, and more durable 
than the granite. Embalmed in the grateful memory and en- 
shrined in the loving affection of all loyal disciples, the name 
and fame of Jesus shall endure for ever. 

III. TViTH WHAT BEsuLTs shall Mcssiah's renown endure for 
ever ? I mention two : — ^Benefactions from him, and benedictions 
upon him. 

1 st. BmefactioiMfrom him. Messiah's reign shall be a perpetual 
source of richest benefactions to the race, for ''men shall be 
blessed in him." Aye, so large, ample, and free shall these 
benefactions be, that they shall consciously revel in the posses- 
sion and enjoyment of them. '' Men shall hless themselves in 
him " — ^|>artaking without stint or restraint, receiving his 
benefits with open hand and thankful heart. Some of these 
benefactions are beautifully depicted in the course of the Psalm,, 
and fitly expressed in the words of the hymn : 

*' Blessings abound where'er he reigns ; 
The jojfnl prisoner bursts his chains, 
The weary finds eternal rest. 
And all the sons of want are blest. 

Where he displays his healing power. 
Death and the curse are known no more ; 
In him the tribes of Adam boast 
More blessings than their father lost." 

2nd. Benedictions wpon him, Messiah's gratefril subjects shall 

ceaselessly heap their benedictions upon him who has so lavishly 

poured down his benefactions upon them. ''All nations shall 

call him blessed." Subjects should speak well of their sovereign. 

The centre of attraction, the source of benefaction, the object of 

universal love and admiration, Messiah's happy subjects shall 

for ever admire his excellencies and celebrate his victories,. 

encircling his brow with their garlands of praise. 

'' For him shall endless prajer be made, 
And endless praises crown his head ; 
His name, hke sweet perfume, shall rise 
With every mommg sacn&ce. 
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People and realms of eveiy tongue 
Dwell on his love with sweetest song ; 
And infant voices shall proclaim 
Their earlj blessings on his name. 

Let every creature rise and bring 
Pecoliar honours to our King ; 
Angels descend with songs again, 
And earth repeat the loud Amen." 

Sinner, trust in that name. ** 0, trust that mighty name, and 
live ! " It is the only name under heaven, given among men, 
whereby yon can be saved. It is a)nazingly simple. His name 
is Je9m, just because '' he shall save his people from their sins." 
It is amply sufficient. Trust him, and you shall find him 
"mighty to save." 

Christian J triumph in that glorious name. Lift it up with j oyous 
exultation. Let your soul magnify the Lord; let your spirit 
lejoice in God your Saviour. Let him be your glory and your 
boast all the day long. Speak well of his name. Saints should 
speak well of their Saviour. Do not slander it, do not disgrace 
it — ** that worthy name by which ye are called." See that ye 
honour it both by lip and by life. Speak of his glory. Spread 
abroad his fame. Christ's renown upon earth, aye, even in 
Ohristendom, is not yet what it ought to be, not yet what it will 
be. Then " declare his doings ; make mention that his name is 
exalted." Lift it up in the pulpit ; celebrate it in song ; let it 
float from the harp-string ; let it peal forth from the organ ; let 
it be wafted on the wings of the wind, from continent to conti- 
nent, and from shore to shore, till it shall girdle the globe. Let 
it i)our in floods of sweet melody from the hearts of the 
ransomed on earth, and from the harps of the glorified in heaven. 
Let it bo hallowed in the Church, hosannahed round the world, 
and hallelujahed in the heaven of heavens for ever and over. 
''Blessed be the Lord God, the God of Israel, who only doeth 
wondrous things : and blessed be his glorious name for ever : 
and let the whole earth be^filled with^his glory. Amen and 
amen!" 
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Br IIev. Jos. T. Duktea, D.D., 
Pastor of Classon Ave Presbyterian Church, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

" God is a spirit.^' — JoHx iv. 24. 

WE learn from the necessity of assigning one first great 
cause in order to account for the origin, nature, and power 
of the universe, -of man, and of the Bible, that there is a God^ 
There is a supreme, personal Being, upon whom wo are depen- 
dent for existence and preservation, to whom we are responsible 
for our character and conduct ; who made, endowed, preserves^, 
controls, employs all around us ; who spake by the prophets^ 
recorded by the evangelists, and empowers by his energy 
the words of truth ; who guides all events, shapes all history ; 
who is in the church, and subserves all the voluntary and 
involuntary powers and resources of the world to its progress 
and ultimate universal triumph. As soon as the fact of God's 
existence is settled in our minds, we instinctively seek to know 
something of his nature. Who is he? What is he? The- 
religious nature in man which compels him to feel after God, if 
haply he may find •hiniy is not satisfied, but stimulated to new 
inquiry by the discovery of His being. Now that it knows 
there is a God, it must know " what is God,^^ As the fact of 
God's existence is needful to furnish the possibility of a religion, 
80 the knowledge of BEis character and relations to men must 
give the form of religion. B,eligioh, as a science, is the systema- 
tized knowledge of God. Religion, as an experience, is the 
appreciation and employment of the knowledge. Experimental 
xeligion is the effect of the truth concerning God upon the 
heaitp and will; and life. The nature of the experience^ therc^ 
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fore, will be determined by the character of the facts per- 
ceived and apprehended. According as God is viewed in the 
mind, He will be loved, honoured, worshipped in the heart ; 
obeyed, served, glorified in the life. When God is misunderstood, 
leligion ib false — false in fact, false in experience. "WTien God 
is rightly apprehended, religion is pure and undefiled. 

My brethren, we ask to-day the most important question 
human lips have ever put to the oracles of God. What is God ? 
It brings us into the presence of the sublimest and most rfwful 
things in the range of human thought. We take the key that 
opens the mysteries of the infinite and eternal. We stand) with 
the prophet, with expectant eyes upturned to the throne of the 
highest, praying the prayer of Moses, the man of God, " Show 
me thy glory." If we reverently listen, we shall hear the 
inspiring answer, ** I will make all my goodness to pass before 
thee," and we shall know God. If we know Him we shall 
love Him as we ought, and serve Him with acceptance. We 
shall be saved. ** And this is life eternal, that they might know 
thee, the only true God, and Jesus Christ whom thou hast sent." 
And may the spirit of truth open our eyes and enable us to per- 
ceive the invisible things of Him in His works and word, and 
by His sanctifying grace number us among " the pure in heart " 
who shall " see GodP 

In endeavouring to know God, who is 'infinite, we shall be 
able to obtain only a partial view. When we have compassed 
all revealed truth, in nature and in the word, we shall still 
exclaim, '* Lo, these are but parts of His ways." What we do 
discover concerning TTim is nevertheless certain and reliable. 
We may also know enough to elevate us to the highest degree of 
inteUectual and moral excellence of which we are capable here ; 
we shall know enough to satisfy us to all eternity, when we pass 
into the school of the hereafter. Let us, then, reverently bear 
in mind the limits of our powers, and not attempt to pry too 
closely, or push our inquiries too far. For now we know in part ; 
we see in a mirror darkfy reflected the faint image of the glorious 
reality. IBj-and-hye wc shall know more, 'WO ehAW. «e^ fefi» 
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to face, know even as we are known. Until then, let us be 
content with what is revealed. 

From what has been said, it is impossible to define God in the 
strict sense of the term definition. To define is to mark or 
indicate limits which describe within their extent the object 
defined. To define Palestine is to declare its limits. To define 
truth is to draw the distinctive line of thought which divides the 
real from the unreal. God cannot be defined, for He is infinite. 
We can put no limits to His nature and attributes ; we cannot 
go out after them into infinity with our finite minds ; but we 
can define what God is, in the sense of stating to what class of 
beings He belongs, and how He differs from all others of that 
class. For example of this sort of definition observe this : 
'' Man is a rational animal." Here the class of animal existences 
is stated, and the difEerence between man and other animals — 
his possession of a rational soul. 

By this method of definition, the question, "What is Gx)d?" 
is answered in the Catechism, *' God is a spirit, infinite, eternal, 
and unchangeable in His being, wisdom, power, holiness, 
justice, goodness, and truth." 

At present your attention is called to the consideration of God's 

SPIBUITAL NA.TXJBE ; t, e., GoD IS A. SPIRIT. 

As far as our knowledge extends, we know of the existence 
of only two substances : the one, with qualities that are known 
to us by our senses, we call matter ; the other, known only to 
us by consciousness, is spirit. We are as sure of the essential 
difference between matter and spirit as we are of our own exist- 
ence. You pick up a stone ; it has weight, hardness, cohesion. 
You call it matter. You cast it down beside a tree. The tree 
is also matter. It has weight, hardness, cohesion, taste, odour. 
And yet it differs from the stone. It grows. This the stone 
cannot do. The stone may be increased by accretion from with- 
out ; the tree increases by its own energy, by development from 
within. It selects, appropriates, assimilates, organises into form 
the matter that lies in the soil or flpats in the air. We say here 
33 a new principle, and we caD it life — ^vegetable life. But 
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'while wc examine it an animal leaps out from the undergrowth. 
He sees us, fears us, turns aside, and flees from our presence. 
The animal is matter also. His flesh, sinews, bones, have the 
qualities that belong in common to the stone and tree. But 
there is a difference in the form of action exhibited by the tree 
and animaL He recognizes our presence, is able to move from 
it, is actuated by fear, and chooses the direction and measure of 
his activity as he flees in the opposite course to escape us. Here 
is life manifesting itself by intelligent, voluntary acti\'ity, and 
we call the newly discovered principle the life of instinct — ^the 
^rit of the animal. "Wo compare ourselves with the animal, 
and perceive the same intelligent, voluntary action in ourselves. 
It is directed, however, by intelligent judgment, not incited by 
mere instinct, but resting upon reasons apprehended, and moral 
motives in operation, and we call the new principle a rational 
^irit — a soul. This principle in man is not composed of matter, 
it is not the result of the combination of matter into nerves and 
brain, it is a separate substance that forms and acts through the 
material body. This iact is as well settled as any fact of human 
knowledge. 

Kow why is the word spirit employed to denote the vital, 
intelligent, voluntary principle? The word literally signifles 
wind or breath. As spirit is devoid of all the qualities of 
matter, the wind, which manifests fewest of the qualities, is used 
to represent it. Hence the immaterial soul is called the wind — 
the spirit. 

And now what is this spirit of man ? The only wise answer 
is, we do not know. "We do not know matter except as a some- 
thing that is always and everywhere possessed of certain quali- 
ties, such as extension, weight, cohesion. It can be seen, 
touched, modifled, separated into particles. You may decompose 
it, and give the separated parts new names ; you may divide it 
again and again, until you can go no further in your chemistry ; 
it is still a thing unknown, except that it retains certain quali- 
ties, and is called matter. So is it with spirit. It is a certain 
•omething that has none of the qualities of matter, W^i \i^^ 
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qualities peculiar to itself, and therefore claims a separate 
character and name from matter. 

Kow God is a spirit, inasmuch as he possesses none of the 
qualities of matter, and is a living, sensitive, conscious, intelli- 
gent, voluntary being. The Pantheists teach that God is mate- 
rial — he is the world ; that when the matter out of which he is 
composed is formed into the organization we call man, then it 
educes life, and intelligence, and consciousness. God did not 
therefore exist as a conscious, intelligent, voluntary being nntil 
man grew out of him. Mr. Emerson thinks that God came to 
perfection in Daniel Webster, Theodore Parker, and probably 
in Mr. Emerson too. It is singular how common sense diminishes 
when speculation goes beyond its limits. "What more horrible 
than this materializing of God and deifying of man! It is 
inspired of the pride that hurled Satan from heaven, and made in 
the fair universe of God a hell. It is the very spirit that 
seduced Adam, in the woeful temptation, "Ye shall be as God.'^ 
Of necessity this doctrine destroys all religion. God is mate- 
rial — a thing. This thing cannot be worshipped, loved, trusted, 
served, glorified. "When it becomes conscious in man he is a 
God, and may worship, love, serve himself. Be warned, my 
hearer, how you tamper with the speculations of these scientifie 
dreamers, for greater minds than yours, by yielding themselves 
to the seductions of a false philosophy, have been " given over 
to believe a lie." 

Our confession of faith adds to its definition of God, a word 
not found in the definition in the catechism. It reads, * * God is a 
pure spirit." It adds a phrase explanatory of this word : ** A 
most pure spirit, invisible, without body, parts, or passions." 

The spirit of man abides in a body. It is dependent upon a 
body ; it cannot receive or impart ideas except by means 'of the 
bodily senses, at least in its natural state. Under supernatural 
influence, as in divine illumination and inspiration, the 
spirit may receive knowledge from within, but this is not its 
natural method of receiving thought. It is inseparably con- 
nected with the hody, and is dependent upon it for its emotions. 
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exorcises, thoughts. God is entirely spiritual. He is confined 
to no material organization — ^has no part, no material sense or- 
passions. He is a most pure spirit. 

Several important and interesting facts follow from this truth. 

1. Gk)d is invisible. We can see only that which has form- 
Spirit not material in its substance cannot have that modification 
of matter which, by the laws of light, is presented to us, and 
which we call form. Sight is given to us only to take cogni- 
zance of that which has form. It is, therefore, no impei-fection 
of our vision that we cannot see a spirit. Those who aro 
superstitious may dismiss their fears, for they never have seen, 
they never will see, a ghost. A spirit can only be known by 
its operations through a material body. This is all we know of 
each other. You never have seen your most intimate fiiend.. 
You have seen his body, you have not seen him — the spirit that 
loves and cherishes you. When he dies, does not your heart 
tell you he is gone ? Yet here is his body. It is not he. You 
see all you have ever seen, but you do not see him. So you 
never have seen God. You cannot see him. He manifest*. 
himself not to your senses, but to your experience. You walk 
by faith, and not by sight ; as seeing, but not seeing, him who* 
is invisible, ** who only hath immortality, dwelling in the light 
which no man can approach unto, whom no man hath seen or- 

CAX SEE." 

2. But does not God surround himself with a form, not 
indeed a part of him, not indeed dependent upon it for his 
activity exercised upon other objects, but to indicate his pre- 
sence, as the body of a man indicates his presence. We answer, 
God assumes no invariable form as the token of his presence^ 
the form in which he abides, A form has limits, or it cannot 
be a form. A body infinite could not be seen, for it would have 
no boundaries to give it shape. A form must be limited in space. 
God cannot assume a material form, for it would confine him in 
a portion of the universe. This could not be, for he is every- 
where present, beholding the evil and the good. ^'God is a 
spirit, infinite in his being/' Who ever imagined tlio iorccL ^t 
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God ? The most rapt prophet has only seen light unapproach- 
ahle as a symbol of his presence. Only light the most dijBhisiTe, 
pervading, unbounded, visible thing can represent his local pre- 
sence. '* Who clothes himself with light as with a garment." 
To whom, then, will ye liken God, or what likeness will ye 
■compare imto him ?' '^ Lo, he goeth by me, and I see him not ; 
he passeth on also, but I perceive him not." ** that I knew 
where I might find him ; that I might come even to his seat. 
Behold, I go forward, but he is not there ; and backward^ but 
I cannot perceive him ; on the left hand where he doth work, 
but I cannot behold him ; he hideth himself on the right hand 
that I cannot see him. But he knoweth the way that I take : 
when he hath tried me I shall come forth as gold." 

3. God has occasionally assumed forms by which he has 
manifested himself specially to some of his people. 

Some of the elements have been employed by God, on account 
'of their fitness to image some of the attributes of his nature, to 
indicate his especial presence. The peculiar form of manifesta- 
tion was determined by the nature of the transaction which 
called for its exhibition. It is written in the sacred history of 
Israel that '*the Lord appeared in the tabernacle in the pillar of 
a cloud." This symbol represented his presence in the tabernacle, 
Associating with it his mysteriousness and incomprehensibility, 
as elsewhere, in a figure, clouds and darkness are said to surround 
his throne. To jUioses he appeared in the burning bush, making 
:fire a symbol of his presence. There was no form in the fire, 
but a voice came out of the bush, saying, " Draw not nigh 
liither : put off thy shoes from off thy feet, for the place whereon 
thou standest is holy ground. I am the God of thy fathers, the 
♦God of Abraham, the God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob." 
And Moses hid his face, for ho was afraid to look upon God. 
In the journeying of the children of Israel, the presence of 
'God was indicated by the cloud and fire alternately : a cloudy 
pillar led them by day, and assured them of their deliverer's 
nearness at night by illuminating its face toward the host, while 
it was stni dark and obscure toward the enemy of the people 
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behind. Veiled by the cloud by day, beaming through it at 
night, tTebovah led and guarded the church in the wilderness. 

On Sinai the elements were mustered to declare and defend 
the awful presence of the Euler and Judge of all the earth* 
Power, yengeance, wrath, separation, alienation were symbolized 
there. ** There were thunders and lightning, and a thick cloud 
upon the mount, and the voice of the trumpet exceeding loud, 
80 that all the people that were in the camp trembled. Ajid 
MotCnt Sinai was altogether on a smoke, because the Lord 
descended upon it in fire ; and the smoke thereof ascended as tho 
smoke of a furnace, and the whole mount quaked greatly." 

In the vision of Isaiah a more definite form is seen. "In 
the year that King TJzziah died I saw also the Lord sitting upon 
a throne high and lifted up, and his train filled the temple." 
A king, a human form, clad in a royal robe the skirts of which, 
radiant and resplendent, swept the temple. Above this form 
stood the seraphim, covering with their wings their faces and 
their feet, crying. Holy, holy, holy is the Lord of hosts. And 
the posts of the door moved at the voice of him that spoke, and 
the scene was veiled again, for the house was filled with smoke." 

In Daniel* s history we have the wonderful story of the three 
captives, l^ebuchadnezzar had ordered them to be cast into the 
seven times intensified fiery furnace. The order was obeyed in 
presence of the tyrant, when suddenly he exclaimed, "Did we 
not cast three men bound into the midst of the fire?" They 
answered and said unto the king, "True, king." Ho 
answered and said, " Lo ! I see four men walking in the midst 
of the fire, and they have no hurt ; and the form of the fourth 
is like the Son of God." God in the form of man was in tho 
furnace with His servants. This, prophetic of the incarnation, 
was the most frequent mode of divine manifestation. It was a 
man in outward form and feature that communed with Abraham. 
A man, one of the three, sent to Abraham to warn him of tho 
impending ruin of Sodom, represented the Angel of tho 
Ckn-enant, Jehovah of Israel, and after the covenant miftHiow^ 
disappeared and left the two to visit the guilty plain, ixi^*s^ssii^et% 
afwiutb. A man wrestled with Jacob until the "bteaY oi vV«v> 
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and toached him upon his thigh, and sent him halting over thd 
"brook, a prince that had power with God and prevailed. 

!S'or was the dignity of God humiliated by this favourite form 
pf manifestation beyond the humiliation of stooping to man at 
all. His wisdom judged it needful to manifest himself to the 
sensual apprehension of man. Among all the possible forms of 
personal existence, what could have been chosen more fitting 
than the human form? If some form had been invented, it 
would have been startling, overpowering, or fearful to man. 
[Nothing higher in organization than man could have made 
familiar communication to him. l^othing lower than his form 
would have been appropriate to a God in his estimation, and 
could not, therefore, have commanded his respect. And what 
•eould have been so intelligible to man as man ? What could so 
speak to him as his own face and gesture and voice ? Looking 
forward to the gieat mystery of our religion — the humanity of 
the Son of God — what appropriateness and power of meaning 
was there in the human form of the Angel of the Covenant ! 
How is the unity of the old Covenant and the new most beauti- 
fully asserted by the forms walking in the midst of the visions 
of ancient time, and substantial and real in the temple and city, 

. on Olivet, Horeb, and Calvary, the form like unto the Son of 
-God! 

Finally, the presence of God is revealed in a personal mani- 
festation in the humanity of Jesus Christ. ** !N'o man hath seen 
Ood at any time ; the only begotten Son which is in the bosom 
of the Father, he hath declared him." The co-equal, co-etemal 
Son of God has manifested the Godhead to men. He has 
performed the oflGlce of revealer in all that God hath done to 
make himself known. In creation, providence,, redemption, he 
is the active agent in displaying the divine attributes. He, 
dwelling from all eternity in the bosom of God, shared his 
knowledge, participated in his plans, and in time carried into 
•execution all God's great purposes. Thus is he the revealer. 
All the personal manifestations of God were made by him. He 
•dwelt in the bush; he led Israel in the desert; he was the 

^Angel of the Covenant. But in the ineania\iv.Qii\i^ X^^^^sxdl^ Vk^^ 
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Image of the invisible God. In him, as God-man, is displayed 
the brightness of the Father's glory, the express image of his 
-person. Great is the mystery of godliness, *'God manifest in 
the flesh." 

The Son of God took of the substance of Mary a true body. 

In the divine apparitions, the body was unsubstantial, unreal ; 

when it was material, it was summoned into being for the time, 

and then instantly dissipated when the manifestations ceased. 

The body of Jesus is real, assumed for all eternity. As it was 

gloiified on the mountain of the transfiguration, so is it now 

glorified ; yet it is the same human body still. A human hand 

aways the sceptre of universal dominion. Angels bow before 

the Son of Man. Stephen, in his vision, saw the glory of God, 

and Jesus standing on the right hand of God, and said, ^^ Behold, 

I see the heavens opened, and the Son of Man standing on the 

right hand of God." Paul, on his way to Damascus, saw the 

heavens opened, and heard a voice saying, *' I am Jesus, the 

Nazarene, whom thou persecutest." And Paul testified that he 

had seen the risen Messiah, David's son. Conspicuous for ever 

among the glorious beings of the heavenly world, sits enthroned 

the '* Word made flesh." 

But will there be no other way in which we shall see the 
Pather ? Not unless there be a new sense by which a spirit 
may be seen. We need not see a spirit in order to be satisfied 
with his presence. Such a presence is not an object of sight, 
but of blessed companionship, of spiritual communication and 
sympathy. It is not revealed that we shall sec God in any 
form save as we see him in the face of Jesus Christ. ** Philip 
saith unto him. Lord, show us the Father, and it sufficeth us. 
Jesus saith unto him, Have I been so long time with you, and 
yet hast thou not known me, Philip ? He that hath seen me hath 
seen the Father; and how sayest thou, then, show us the 
Father?" 

But is a human form a fit embodiment of God in the celestial 
glory and majesty of his presence? Yes; glorified with 
Immanuel's transfiguration glory, it may present Hm to ova 
Tiew In grandeur inexpressible. Let your imagination. xi&Q \» 
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the conception of a perfect human form, complete in every part^ 
moulded in exquisite proportion and harmony, clothed with 
every grace, and purified from every taint and blemish of 
corruption. Dream the sculptor's dream, and colour it with the 
splendors of the painter's vision. How noble and peerless a 
thing is the human form ! Then inspire it with divinity. Let 
the mind of God speak its deep expressiveness, and lift its lofty 
thoughts through the flashing eye ; let divine excellence shine 
pure on its lofty brow, and God's mighty heart thrill through 
every motion, and send the current of its infinitely fervid sensi- 
bilities to blush upon its cheek and wreathe about its matchless 
lips, and tremble on its heaven-attuned voice, and well may rapt 
angels fling their jewelled crowns at the feet, and strike their 
quivering harps to the praise, of Him who is the fullness of the 
Godhead embodied. Oh, yes. Draw nearer, ye ransomed ; see 
in those now transparent palms where once the nails were 
driven. Look ! in those alabaster feet are the seamed scars that 
mark the piercing of the nails ; and in that side, just under- 
neath the heart of love that beat for your salvation and broke 
that you might live— see, see! where the cruel spear was 
thrust. Ah ! yes. "Well may the God of our redemption wear 
for ever the form that trod Gethsemane and hung on Calvary, 
while all heaven sings in one eternal chorus, Worthy art thou, 
for thou hast redeemed us by thy blood, to receive glory and 
honour and power and wisdom and dominion for ever and ever* 
Amen. 

Christian brethren, let us learn the lesson Jesus taught at 
Jacob's well. God is a spirit, and they that worship Him must 
worship Him in spirit and in truth. He has no sensual eyes te 
behold the splendid ritual, He has no ears to hoar high sounding^ 
music; He has not sense to discern the costly incense, the 
precious oblation. His heart of love wants the returning throb- 
of spiritual affection. " My son, give mc thine heart." Come, 
then, to his mercy-seat with repentance, love, obedience ; come, 
though sinful: come, though polluted! "The sacrifices of 
God are a broken spirit ; a broken and a contrite heart, God^ 
tbon wilt not doffpw." 



THE STOISE Al 2HE DOOR. 

A Besnrrection Sermon. 
By Eet. Db. Debics, 



^And they said amotig themsetvesy Who shall roll us away the stone from 
tie door of the sepulchre ? And when they looked, they saw that the stone 
was rolled away : for it was very yreat,^* — Mark xvi. 3, 4. 



rBRE never was sach a Sabbath on earth as that described 
in this context. 
To Jesus, our Divine Master, it was a Sabbath of silence, 
ffis ministry had closed. His public career had ended. He 
was in the sepulchre. No taunts of enemies, no curses of mur- 
derers, no pleading sick man's voice in his ears, no Martha's 
complaint, no Mary's regretful chiding for his absence, no blind 
man begging for sight, no shouts of "Hosanna!" no cry of 
" Crucify him ! " Love and hate and want and weakness were 
all outside, and Jesus was in the sepulchre, l^o longer from 
mount or lake side came the tones of his voice preaching the 
kingdom of God. 

' To the disciples it was a Sabbath of grief. Many another 
Sabbath had come upon them, and found them with burdened 
hearts. They had had the common cares of humanity and the 
pinchings of poverty. Sometimes their nets broke. Sometimes 
their mothers were sick. Sometimes they could not catch £sh 
nor buy com. Sometimes the depression of Israel had given them 
despondency. Sometimes the Eoman yoke had gaUftd lYksm* 

B 
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Sometimes their own heart sins had given them heart sorrows- 
They had heen sons, lovers, husbands, labourers, patriots, 
sinners, men. They knew graves. They had buried loves. 
But never such a Sabbath as this had they seen. It was 
not a Sabbath. It was not a rest. The heart had been torn 
out of their lives. The sack of Jerusalem, the burning of the 
Temple, the destruction of aU. their homes, had been nothing to 
this. More than father or mother, or fields, or houses, or boats, 
or even their holy fatherland, they had loved Jesus. He had 
been to them strength, wisdom, light, and life itself. All the 
population of the world to them had been divided into two parts, 
Jesus constituting one part, and all other persons the other part. 
And he had been the larger part. They could not have been so 
lonely if all other people had died, provided Jesus had lived. 
His death had left their life worse than any death. So has it 
always been with every true lover of Jesus. This was the 
darkest Sabbath the disciples had ever seen. 

To the churchmen in their temple-worship it was a Sabbath of 
guilt and fear. Many a Sabbath before they had meditated the 
murder of the great teacher, and gnashed their teeth in malice 
amid their hallelujahs, but never before had Sabbath sun seen 
their hands actually stained with his blood. Punctilious 
observers of the Levitical ritual, they had been forgetters of the 
Levitical morality. But the scenes of the crucifixion must have 
given them spasms of guilt. Sing they might ; but there lay 
that dead saint in the garden, and they seemed to hear his deep 
pantings as he travelled under the cross towards Golgotha. 
Pray they might ; but they would seem to hear Jehovah telling 
them to wash their hands in innocency, and so surround his 
altars. 

Then, there was something about that garden-sepulchre that 
was frightful to them. They had rolled up a huge stone and 
sealed it, set a guard, and yet that teacher seemed to be abroad 
and walking through the Temple, and ever and anon his great 
eyes would throw out flashes jfrom their awful depths, which 
made their souls quail in them. And ever and anon their hearts 
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beat as ihey seemed to lioar the accents of Ids marrelloas voice, as 
if its echoes still hung on cloister-beams, and would occasionally 
descend with its palpitating utterances on their horror-stricken 
ears. IN'o liying man could scare them as that dead man did. 

ThOTe were women in the transaction. One was the dearest 
Mend Jesus had on earth, the Mary of Magdala. She had 
two Mends who also loved Jesu8, another Mary, and a Salome. 
Greater to woman is any blow than to man. She loves better 
and hates better than man. Think of those three women sitting 
Enough all the Sabbath under the darkness of that grief, that 
grief which fell on their souls like frost on flowers. There was 
nothing left for Mary of Magdala — absolutely nothing. Her 
earth and heaven lay in the new sepulchre in Joseph's garden. 
She breathed, but she hard]y lived. I think that if Jesus had 
not soon risen she would have died. He had done more for her 
than any other, and ever since her cure she gave every breath 
and thought and love to him. And he was dead. The world 
was dead to her. 

Men call women weak because women are stronger than men. 
Contrast the behaviour of these two women with those men 
disciples : with John, who had been ready to call down fire from 
heaven to bum a Samaritan village because it was inhospitable 
to Jesus : with Peter, the slashing and burly disciple that swore 
he would stick by his Master, and then swore he did not know 
hint. What were those eleven men doing ? iN'othing : they 
were just like other men when first bankrupt. But the godly 
women kept the Sabbath in silent reverence and sorrow. They 
did not go to the disciples for comfort. They did not go back to 
the sepulchre. They kept the Sabbath, and they kept the spices 
they had procured. And then, when the Sabbath was passed, 
as early as there was any hope of seeing, they went to the 
sepulchre. 

And what a sight awaited them! The stone was gone. 
There was no Eoman guard. There was a celestial custodian. 
An angel was there. Young, and beautiful, and \>n^\,, wA 
pufe, and sweet the Scnptarea paint him. And "he fnjote. "Saa 
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syllables werelmman, but his tones divine. He announced tbe 
Resurrection, the grand fact in the history of earth, and, so for 
as we know, in the biography of Gk)d. Eut what was an angel 
to heart-broken Mary ? She would rather see one Jesus than a 
million of angels. She %aw Jesus ! She heard him talk. He 
said " Mary ! " That " Mary " made the high noon of heaven 
burst into the heart of the midnight of her love's sorrow. It 
restored to harmony the chaos to which, to her, his death had 
reduced the universe. 

Brethren, heaven makes its revelations to the heart rather than 
to the head, to love rather than to intellect, to activity rather 
than to despair, to Mary rather than to John and Peter. She went 
with her spices, weeping for sheer broken-heartedness, but still 
going under the impulses of love, doing her last best little 
offices to what remained of Jesus, and she saw a vision which 
ever since has kept the world alive and bright and warm with 
the hopes of immortality. She saw the risen Jestts ! As his 
birth without his resurrection would have been nothing, so to 
loving hearts, it seems to me, Mary of Magdala must seem as 
favoured a personage as the Virgin Mother. Mary of Nazareth 
saw him first when he was bom to his earthly and human work ; 
Mary of Magdala saw him first when he was bom again from the 
tomb into his glory of Prince Saviour. The latter was the 
grander vision. 

That empty sepulchre is to us a subject of contemplation, and 
a teacher of great lessons. 

There are some sepulchres from which we would not desire to 
roll the stone away. The past has many such sepulchres. In 
that past there is a sepulchre in which corpses lie — corpses of 
sinful facts : corpses of broken vows : corpses of old hates : 
corpses of old loves. Oh ! that we could never see them more : 
Oh ! that we could forget their very names. 

But there is another sepulchre of the past where there do lie 

some things very sweet, holy, and precious. "We long to live 

those memories over again. We long to walk again, hand in 

bimd, with cbildrlike tmstj beside the Galilean Lake, or climb 
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the Jndean mount with one who lies asleep and has gone into 
the memory-sepolchre. Let us keep our spices ready. When 
the bitter Sabbath which has followed the sorrowful interment 
shall have passed, there will be an eastern mom, and as we run 
sobbing to the sepulchre we shall see the splendors of the face 
and hear the music of the voice of our risen and immortal Lord. 

From thoughts — ^perhaps we should call them reveries — like 
these, let us listen to some of the lessons of the stone that was 
rolled away. 

Perhaps the very first should bo the importeince of not 
dwelling on difficulties in Christian work, and in the discharge 
of the duties which love brings. 

What is worse than selfish grief? It is so benumbing, so 
degrading, so blinding ! "We are to bring ourselves into subjec- 
tion for the benefit of others ; and, even when no benefit seems 
promised, go forward in becoming tenderness toward even a 
dead hope. Jesus may be dead, but he has not left the earth. 
He is buried ; he is yonder, in Joseph's garden. I cannot bring 
my Lord, my love, to life again. I cannot make him hear my 
plaints of love, nor give him fresh assurance of my devotion. 
But his remains are there. I can, at leeist, go towards them, if 
I cannot be very near him. I can carry sweet spices and lay 
them at the tomb's door, if I cannot enter and anoint the dear 
limbs of my dear dead. So Mary and the other women seemed to 
think, and went sorrowfully forward in the dull, drear, morning 
twilight toward the lonely garden grave, to find, at sunrise, an 
angel there, and Jesus there, and the resurrection there. 

Brethren, there are always difficulties in any Christian or 
Christly work. Whether you are to build up a family, or a 
church, or a school, or a hospital, there will be two classes of 
difficulties : one the difficulties that you do know, and the other 
the difficulties that you do not know. The women knew that 
the stone was there. When Nicodemus and Joseph of Arimathea 
left the garden, '' Mary Magdalene and the other Mary " sat 
over against the sepulchre, and probably staid there untiL the 
raggeitioii of the chief priests and Pharisees had 'b^csii ^«xradL 
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out by Pilate, and the great stone had been set. Somehow the 
knowledge had come to them as they went forward. They 
sobbed to one another, ''Who shall roll away the stone?" 
recollecting that it was so very great that the three women 
could not remove it. Eut they probably did not know that the 
goard had been set. These would naturally come later in the 
evening, and the women may not have known of their 
appointment. 

So with us. In every great thing there are difficulties, some 
known to us, others not. But there are also proceedings upon 
the part of God that we do not know, and those proceedings 
are aUoays aidful to those who are going about doing th&ir duty. 
Bemember that the women knew of the set and sealed stone, 
but they did not know that heaven had broken into that grave 
in the night, and Jesus was gone forth, and angelic servitors had 
been left to give them sweet and cheering messages. 

It is not my work to roll away the stone, but it is my duty to 
go to the grave. Nay, we wiU not talk of duty. Love sends 
me to Jesus, living or dead. Mg love does that. Hi^ love will 
see that the stone is roUed away. Love sends me in the chilly 
twilight of morning to do something for my Lord. There is 
going to be a great difficulty in the way. I have not strength 
enough, skill enough, money enough, friends enough, to take 
that difficulty away. "Well, I can at least go and lay my tear- 
wet cheek against the stone and wish. I can carry my spices 
aad ointment nearer to my Lord. 

If Mary and the other women had said, '^ The stone is there ; 
the stone is great; we cannot remove it; why go out on so 
useless an errand so early in the morning?" they would have 
seen neither the angel nor Jesus, If you cannot move the stone 
away, go at least up to the stone. Perhaps you will not have 
to move it. How many a thing which might have issued in a 
grand success, if men had had the courage to go a few steps 
forward, have failed because they said, ''The stone is very 
great : who shall roll it away for us ?" 

But we must not be visionary in the sense of forgetting that 
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there are difficulties. Men who undertake great works, like 
the Mont Cenis tunnel, the Atlantic cable, a railway across a 
continenty know that there are palpable, vast, and costly 
difficnlties. There are costs which are certainly known, which 
civil engineers can readily calculate ; and there are probable 
costs, which binge upon conjectured contingencies ; and there 
are possible costs which may be brought to light by the progress 
of the work. The men who furnish the capital necessarily look 
at these. They do not want to be in company with the man 
whose tower was not finished, of whom the Master told us. 
But, nevertheless, they go forward, 

Inu^ense difficulties had to be overcome to give us the Central 
and Erie and Pacific Railways, our Continental and sub^ocean 
telegraphs, and other great works ; but they have been brought 
into existence, and stand to-day, because men who are not 
visionary had the nerve to dare to take up great burdens, and 
the shoulders broad and strong enough to bear them. Notwith- 
standing the difficulties, the women went straight to the 
sepulchre, bearing their spices, which they bought before the 
Sabbath, considering the difficulties, expecting nothing fantastic ; 
in simplicity, doing all that they could, and then yielding them- 
selves to the law of love; **and when they looked, they saw 
that the stone was rolled away." 

The apostle says that ** faith works by love." It is a grand 
truth. And another is, that love works for faith. It is said 
that love is blind. I do not believe it. Love is full of eyes. 
The sharp-eyed Intellect — ^that Polyphemus of the brain which 
has only one eye — ^may miss many a thing. Even Cunning, 
that carries a calcium lamp, may fail to see many a thing. iBut 
Love wiU see all. Love is the highest philosophy. Love is the 
eyes of faith. Love is the hand of faith. Be not faithless, and 
then you will not be loveless nor blind. 

Oh ! how many things the heart of loving faith beholds which 
are hid from others. When Caleb and Joshua went up to see 
the land of Canaan^ they had companions from aW. \)[ve \iTv!o^, 
and aU tbeae men <mly saw AnakinL giants, diffiGiilt\e«,\xQ\]\AfiA) 
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and obstacles. Joshua and Caleb saw a land flowing with milk 
and honey. On the resurrection morning the disciples sat in 
their rooms, and put their heads down between their knees, and 
saw nothing but a future of impenetrable, horrible darkness. 
The women, believing that they owed duties to him who loved 
them as long as he was alive (duties which were not vacated by 
the fact that he had died in disgrace), these women, not having 
wholly lost their faith in Jesus by reason of the cloud under 
which he had gone into his grave, were on the path of faithful, 
loving activity when they saw the stone rolled away, and beheld 
the beloved Jesus alive again, walking in the garden. 

Remember, brethren, that cheap things are worthless things, 
and easy virtues poor virtues. Jonah's gourd grew in a night, 
but it died in a day. Oaks have harder growth and longer 
endurance. The highest and noblest of our duties are achieved 
through the greatest and most appalHng difficulties. 

Lastly, brethren, in all our work let us fall back on God's 
co-operation. He always helps good work. Let me assure each 
little child in the congregation that the Lord will not let any- 
thing good be attempted but that he will have a hand in it. He 
has profound and incessant interest in all human beings, in the 
simplest things, if they are done for him. If you are a mother, 
try to raise your child for glorious manhood, and the Lord will 
help you to fashion that boy into the great lawyer, or great 
physician, or great merchant, or great preacher, or simple, 
grand, private citizen of solid worth. If you are a man, try to 
build up a church, a college, a journal, any useful institution, 
and do it for the sake of the Lord. If you are poor, make some 
sacrifice for Jesus. He will help. What you try to do for him 
he will be prof oundly interested to fetch forward toward success. 
The mechanic who is building a house knows that he must shape 
the timbers and lay the brick. God will not do that. But 
while the man is doing the man's part, he does it with full faith 
that God will do his part. The mechanic would not strike 
another blow if he felt that the law of gravitation might be 
mmnUIed, or even suspended. 80 the iaxmet «o\<ra his seed, 
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knowing that God will not do that for him, but he sows, relying 
on the divine promise that seed time and harvest, day and night, 
Bhall continue. It must be so in our religious life. We must 
go out to the sepulchre. "We must go forward as far as we can 
in the discharge of every duty, and stop only when we can go 
no further, and stand there ten thousand years if need be, and, 
having done our best, wait until God does the rest. " Except 
the Lord build the house, they labour in vain that build it : 
except the Lord keep the city, the workman worketh but in 
vain." But the Lord wiU " build," and the Lord will " keep." 
We must do our duty, merely our duty, but all our duty ; not 
waiting to hear that the guard has been withdrawn, and the 
sacred government seal broken, and the great stone rolled away. 
Ve must go towards Jesus. Just as early, just as quickly, just 
as lovingly as we may, we must go. But, having bought and 
brought our spices, they may be wholly unneeded. Our sobs at 
the size of the stone may be turned into exclamations of joyful 
wonder at seeing the sight of the shining angels ; and instead of 
laying our aching heads against a hard, cold stone, we may be 
permitted to fall and clasp the warm feet of our risen Love and 
Lord. 



THE fDEA OF GOD AS AFFECTED BY 

SCIENCE. 

By Kev. David Swnfo. 

*^Me toorketh signs and wonders in heaven and in earth J* — ^Daniel vi. 27. 



IITHESE words are taken from the proclamation issued by King 
-I- Darius. That monarch had been holding in mind and heart 
some inferior order of god. When Daniel came as a slave or 
•"Prisoner to the king's court and unfolded that idea of Jehovah 
that, by comparison, stood forth so grandly in the city of Jeru- 
salem, Darius became filled with amazement, and casting away 
his contemptible divinity, he issued a decree in many languages, 
and ordered it to be published in all the great eastern empire, to 
the effect that he had found a God worthy of worship, a Eeing 
that could work wonders in heaven and earth. 

The picture formed of the Creator of the world has varied 
according to the strength or culture of the age through which 
he idea is passing. To the American Indian, God is only a 
good spirit, the owner of a happy hunting ground a great deal 
larger than their own forest or plains. To the Hindoo, God is a 
great, idle, luxurious prince, passing his time in pleasure or 
sleep. The Greek Zeus or the Latin Jupiter was only a great 
statesman and warrior and judge combined. The greater an age 
became in its mental and moral development, the richer its 
offerings to the character of its Deity. The idea of God is 
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always the stoie-liouse in whicli each nation treasureB up all its 
dow accumulations of the tme, the beautifal, and the good. 

It does not follow from this that Gk)d is only an intellectual 
image, a shadow of man's mind seen externally, just as man may 
see the shadow of his body in a glass. There are those who 
declare the idea of Gtxi to be only this external projection of 
human thought. Against such an inference we may array the 
Tarious human conceptions of the sky or the stars ; and inasmuch 
as the Persians once thought the sun so near that they shot 
arrows at the monster that was eating it, in a great eclipse, and 
since even Herodotus thought the trade winds blew the sun 
around to dilPerent points in summer and winter, we might afiirm 
that the sun is what the mind makes it, aud that, as Mr. IngersoU 
says ** an honest God is the noblest work of man," our present 
sun is the noblest work of fancy. To a child the ocean is only 
as wide as a river, or as wide as from the home to the school- 
house, but as the child advances in mental development, this 
same ocean widens. But think what the child may, and what 
the manlnay, the ocean is not the outward projection of their 
different ideas, the noblest work of man, but there it lies a great 
reality, and man may think it only a river, or only a pool, it 
will not shrink or swell to his wish. Hence the ever-changing 
ideas which the human race cherishes as to its Deity prove only 
that man passes through many gradations of thought, a fact 
which no more blots out the Heavenly Pather than it blots out 
the stars or the ocean. 

The modifications which the conceptions of the divine nature 
constantly undergo ought to be expected, and confessed as 
perfectly legitimate, in a world where all truth is approached by 
gradual advances, and where nothing is seen to-day in the colours 
of yesterday. The progress of the human race should no more 
reveal itself in making better estimates of the heavenly bodies 
and of earthly arts and sciences, than in making new estimates of 
the great Source of all the things and phenomena of earth. That 
each tribe has cherished a peculiar conception of Qod. atxiW^^v^^'t^ 
ind heU weig^nomore against the absolute fact oi ttiea^ ecSi^^^ 
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than the notion of Plutarch that the moon were a bnnch of yapottr 
should destroy belief in the moon as an absolute external reality. 

The better argument is not, therefore, on the side of Mr. 
Ingersolly of our west, or Mr. Conway, of London, who declare 
God to be a mental image, personified outwardly ; but it is upon 
the side of old King Darius, who confessed ignorance in the 
past, and who proclaimed in many languages that he had passed 
oyer to anew deity, Jehovah, and he wished his nation to follow 
him. The varying idea which mankind forms of God affords no 
proof that there is no unchanging, personal Creator, but only 
indicates that mankind passes through successive stages of light, 
and is throwing itself forward toward a knowledge of its Maker. 
The God is unchanging. Man passes from infancy to manhood 
in the search of the truth. 

The thought which I desire you to reflect upon this morning 
is the one proclaimed by the old king : — the wonderful works of 
God. It touched the spirit of Darius that there was a Being 
who could accomplish such strange things on earth or in heaven. 

In the classic ages there seems to have been little conception 
of divine power. The earth was the centre of a little system, 
the stars being not far away. Hell was inside of this earth, 
and heaven was a garden of Hesperides, an Elysian country a 
few degress north of Greece and Italy. So humble was the 
public estimate of God, that one of the Boman emperors asked 
the people to declare him a god ; and another drove iron chariots 
furiously over a bridge of brass that he might equal Jupiter in 
the art of thundering. Herod proclaimed himself a god. 

In our day such scenes and pretensions would be sure proofs 
of insanity. Any modem hero who should call the attention of 
the community to any resemblance between himself and Deity 
would be pitied at once as insane. Although our age is declared 
to be sceptical and infidel, yet so far as it retains in its soul a 
confession of a Creator, he is a glorious being, such as no Eoman, 
or Greek, or even Darius dreamed of in the distant times. 

It is possible that there was less atheism in early periods than 
m (be jpreseat, resulting from the &ct that the ideal of God lay 
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nearer to the ideal of man, and from sach a hero as Alexander 
the pnhlic conld easily pass to such a superhuman being as 
Hercules or Jupiter. Juno and Cleopatra, Minerva and Zenobia, 
were not far apart. The gigantic studies of all science and 
inquiry of late centuries have widened the gulf between man 
and God by declaring that there is but one God, and that he is 
measureless, formless, unthinkable. The telescope and the 
microscope have not only revealed the secrets of the material 
nniverse, showing us millions of inhabitants in a drop of water, 
and pointing out stars so far away that their light has not come 
to us in less than a million years, but these instruments and the 
studies that have rallied around them, like the nine muses that 
gathered around the harp of Apollo, have so magnified the name 
and office of the Holy One, that many a mind is almost over- 
vhelmed by the greatness of the Heavenly Father, and stands 
upon the border of unbelief because the thought of such a 
Creator is too vast for the heart. When Job had only re- 
membered who it was that had laid the foundations of the earth, 
and placed for the sea a decreed place, and set bars and doors, 
and said, "Hitherto shalt thou come, but no farther," he 
confessed he had uttered things too wonderful, and he sank 
down into a new humiliation of dust and ashes. But since Job, 
the universe has grown yet more upon our hands. That sea which 
Job beheld in wonder, and to whose waves God had appointed 
banks, was as nothing as compared with those waves of light 
which, issuing from fixed stars larger than our sun, flow out- 
ward for millions of years, and yet find no banks where their 
soft sweet beatings are stayed. When we think of our own sun, 
and recall what an ocean of light rolls all around him, bathing 
all the planets within the distance of three thousand millions of 
miles in his warmth and light, the Atlantic Oceans of earth fade 
from the mind as being no longer emblems of the Almighty. In 
that ocean of light which rolls perpetually around the sun, six 
thousand millions of miles across, it is not the ships of Tarshish 
that float ; but there the planets sail along, passing through 
summer and winter^ and one of them bears upon it& V^q^oth ^. 
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thousand inillions of intelligent loving souls, with life and death, 
smiles and tears for alL These waves of light beat against all 
objects, but without violence. They do not wear away the rock, 
they maJce the moss and lioben grow upon its surface ; they do 
not smite the blossoms and the fruit, but they paint the rose, and 
make the peach and the vintage put on their beautiful colour- 
ings. Say and think all you can of our system of planets, and 
yet you have not passed over the vestibule of the universe. It 
lies beyond. The most imaginative astronomer puts aside his 
instrument at last, and joins Job in saying, ''These things are 
too wonderful for me." 

" As sparks fly upward from the fiery blaze, 

So stars are bom and sons spring up from thee ; 

And as the spangles of the sun's bright rays 
Gleam from the silvery snow, the pageantry 

Of heaven's bright army glitters in thy praise.*' 

Under the revelations of science the name of God becomes 
daily laden with power, and indeed has already wholly out- 
grown the grasp, and even the highest imagination, of minds, 
either scientific or theological. It remains for us only to say, if 
the universe is so measureless, equally measureless must be its 
Creator. But as the incomprehensibleness of the universe does 
not lead us to deny the fact of it, so the mystery of God may 
not lead us one step toward an unbeHef in his existence or 
personality. 

I have alluded to the wonderful works of the Creator only on 
account of the inference which follows, namely: he must be 
a God of wonderftil works also in the world of spirit. The 
deity that can so pour out the numberless stars in the depths of 
space is such a power that to him the immortality of man is 
easy of accomplishment. All the discoveries which the telescope 
announces, only tell us how easy a work it were for the Great 
Father to declaxe his children immortal, and to bear them from 
earth to heaven, or from the mortal to the immortal life. 

Perhaps in the public mind nothing battles more against the 
full belief in an immortal life than the strangeness of sush an 
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ereRt. Men of plain eveiy-day fact, men of regular law and 

routine, measure the universe by the scenes around them, and do 

not feel that this mortal body will rise from the grave and soar 

away to realms new and beautiful. Such thoughts and feelings 

are all wrong. It was this measuring by the present which 

gave the ancients only a Hercules or Jupiter for a god. This 

measunng by the present gives us a tomb, instead of a heaven. 

As wider science has come and given us a more x>owerful and 

more wonderful Creator, and has carried us beyond the old 

estimate^ so it should bear us away from any humble estimate of 

man, and leave us to confers the perfect ease with which the 

Great Father can bear us all over the tomb into immortality. 

He who made our sun, and ordered it to stand for ever and make 

spring, summer, autumn, and winter come— come to earth and to 

other planets in their turn — and who ordered a thousand millions 

of rational beings to come to this earth and watch these changing 

seasons, and move about in these beloved days — ^this God will find 

no difficulty in caring for these children on the other side of the 

grave. After the mind takes a hasty survey of the universe, 

and has comeback from those awful distances in which the stars 

float-— comes back in the flying chariot of light, as it were, and 

stands in our cemetery, by the grave of a little child — ^it cannot 

hit say, " Poor child ! after what I have seen, thy immortality is 

easy." The power that marshalled the legions of stars, 

and which, holds them in their places, needs only to 

whisper, and all the sleeping millions of earth's bosom 

would wake to a new being. To man, another life seems 

difficult. To many, it seems impossible. £ut this dis- 

tniflt comes from a forgetfulness of that all-pervading Power 

that could shake all the stars at once, as the zephyr jars the 

spider's web. 

The mystery of futurity is no greater than the mystery of the 
past. For hundreds, even thousands of years, all the deep 
thinkers, from Plato to Tyndall, have been trying to find how 
life came into the insensate world. Over man, whole generations 
of stody, deep and pati&it, has simk like snow in t\ie ^^^ «sl^ 
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yet no one has found the gateway by whicli the dust of the 
universe became such a creature as the thinking, loving, human 
soul. It is not only before futurity the heart often feels tempted 
to sit down and say, '' Impossible ! how can there be a second 
life ?" but just as powerlessly the mind looks back and declares 
the coming of man to be impossible. And I suppose there have 
been moments in the life of each of you when you have felt that 
there is no such thing as the human race, and that you are only a 
strange dream that will soon dissolve and leave all to be nothing. 
One of the ancients was so perplexed over the impossibility of 
life that he kept saying, "I think; therefore, I exist " (Puto, 
ergo sum.) The difOlculty of the case reaches out in both 
directions; and under the influence of this mystery some 
philosophers have declared that there is no external world;, 
others have said that the internal world, or man's being, is only 
a part of God. 

Thus it is not the future of life alone that seems incredible at 
times, but it is also the origin of man that presents a parallel 
difOlculty. The gateway to life is just as impossible as the gate- 
way to a second existence. 

The only escape known to me from these deep clouds is found 
in breaking over the daily experience of man, and in casting 
the heart upon a God that did wonderful things before man^s 
cradle, and can repeat them after man's tomb. The argument 
of Hume that miracles are contrary to experience, and are there- 
fore incredible, is too narrow. It assumes man as a measuring 
line of the world. £ut the creation of such a star as our sun is 
wholly beyond human experience or conception, and hence 
impossible, if Hume is correct. The daily events of earth are 
no criterion of the divine events, past or to come. Hence I 
know of no better conclusion than that we are in the hands of a 
God that doeth wonderful things, and who is as ready to lead 
man to the shores of another world as he was to lead him to 
the shores of this life. We conclude, therefore, that with God 
the immortality of man is an easy result. He that has opened 
ttio gates at a past eternity, and sent through them such stars, 
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and sons, and planets, and that among this host has sent forth 
this beautifdl earth to roll in a sea of light and produce trees and 
floFers and men, with their cities and arts, and homes and 
Meidships and loves, can open one more portal, and land all 
his children upon shores happier, and purer, and deathless. 

It is wonderfal that persons seeing the great universe around 
them should douht the possibility of a heaven. The God that 
made cor sun, into which you could place ^ty millions of globes 
like oui moon — the God that made the planet Jupiter — can, by a 
single wish, call the dead of earth from their sleep in the quiet 
churchyard or in the great ocean's depths. 

One result seems to me to be coming from science, against 
which we all should defend our souls. Science has done a vast 
service in that it has helped to rid the world of any such gods as 
the Jupiter, and Juno, and Hercules of the past, and of any such 
god as has been believed in by some more recent sects. Science 
has combined with the New Testament in lifting the world up 
toward an Almighty before whose throne the poor deities of 
early ages sink into pitiable dust. With Christ unfolding the 
love of God, and with science unfolding his power, no Herod 
(wr Caesar any more can ever appear to ask for divine honours. 
The Testament has given us a Heavenly Father, science has 
given us an Almighty. So far, all well. But now the result, I 
fear, and even seem to witness, is, that science is teaching us 
that God is doing all his wonders in regions apart from the soul. 
The wonders of nature are displacing the wonders of the spirit. 
While science is speaking of star depths, and is proving the vast 
cycles of years, millions upon millions, that have passed since 
the sun's great fires were first kindled, no voices have come with 
equal eloquence and learning and attiactiveness to plead for the 
"spirit depths,'* and for the millions of years that await mind 
and heart in the hereafter. We do not expect the natural 
sciences to teach religion, any more than we expect the physician 
to teach law, or the lawyer to teach medicine. What we fear 
is, that science, by its peculiar attractiveness, and by its free- 
dom from aojr con£ict with original sin (for fhe \i.eai\i \& tiq^ 
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enmity against science, and neither, indeed, can be), will find its 
way into the public mind, and reveal a God that doeth wonders 
in nature far more rapidly than religion can reveal a Gt>d that 
doeth wonders for the soul. Science is so powerful, and tiie 
pulpit so unpoptdar and so weak, that under the predominance 
of science the universe grows, and under the feebleness of reli- 
gion the soul recedes. What a grand conception have all 
modem men of the universe ! What a humble conception and 
humble hope of the soul are cherished by the very ones to 
whom the imiverse is so vast ! Is it possible that man is being 
eclipsed by the material realm ! Is it xK)ssible that in presence 
of the new heavens, which have so receded since the days of 
Job, when the morning stars were so near that earth heard them 
singing together, and the sons of God shouting for joy, the 
soul has become broken-hearted, and looks to the tomb as its 
destiny ! Is it this awful magnificence of nature that leads man 
at last to say — 

*< The leaves of the oak and the willow shall fade, 
Be scattered around and together be laid. 
So the yonng and the old, and the low and the high, 
Shall moulder to dust, and together shall lie. 

*' The infant a mother attended and loved, 
The mother that infant's affection who proved, 
The husband that mother and infant who blessed, 
All, all, are away to their dwellings of rest.'* 

It is to be feared that much of the modem doubt as to a 
future life has come from a form of thought that has given to 
God a universe that exhausts a care and power which once were 
seen to go out only toward the soul. Look back just four 
hundred years, and mark how all science and all art and all 
poetry pointed to God only in his relations to the soul. The 
stars were nothing but lamps of the night hung up for man. 
When Angelo painted he found no theme great enough away 
from the glorious or terrific destiny of man. Mark his ^^Last 
JudgmeuV^ The wonders of the Deity in all those days were 
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liis creation, and Balvation, and damnation of man. Only two 
great objects rose up above the snrfeioe— God and the sonl. 
THiat scenes the painters saw, the poets sang. Por seyen 
huidied years the civilized world had been singing the *'Dies 
ir», dies illae " — 

" Oh, daj of wrath ! oh, day of wonder ! 
When the earth shall hurst asunder, 
Wrapped in cloud and smoke and thunder." 

In those days no Stuart Mill could have gone to his tomb 
feeling that there was to be no morning again to him or the loved 
friends gone before or to follow, for all the voices around him of 
mind and heart would have kept the universe before him great 
in only two phenomena, the soul and its God. Our painters 
paint landscapes, the past painted only religion. 

Ko possible reproach may attach to science in our day. It has 
done little but explore and announce fact, and if the leaders in 
spiritual things have not been able to hold the world to its old- 
deep consciousness of the soul's worth here and hereafter, we 
cannot affirm where the guilt, if guilt there be, should lie. It 
is enough for the lesson of the morning if we declare that by 
some means, and all means, we must go back to the feeling that 
the Gk)d who doeth wonders is above all doing wonders for the 
human heart. 

like King Darius, we must proclaim a God of great events, 
and, like the old saints, must see in the resurrection and the 
mighty throng coming up from earth's graves, a moral act of 
God, which natural science, in aU its glorious unfoldings of thp 
works of Deity, can never hope to surpass. 

lS*ever did any age so need the Christ as our era now clamours 
for his life and teachings. While the thoughts of men and the 
perfection of instrumental study in the universe have so enlarged 
the world that man seems in danger of being overshadowed by the 
stupendous realm of matter, and seems worthy of being forgotten 
of the great Creator, we need the whole spiritualism of Christ 
to whisper to tlb perpetually, ''Fear not, ye are the cluMLieiL ^i 
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this -God. Ho is not oblivion for yon. He is love. In : 
iFathcr's house are many mansions. He has sent me to ofipier 3 
a paradise." 

Oh, the splendour of the universe, the inexpressible splendc 
of it, as it has gleamed through the unbarred gates of science 
the past half hundred years ! The world needs but one shit 
now to protect it, to stand by the grave and keep the heart fr< 
breaking on its brink. It needs him who stands for its imm< 
tality, and who, pointing toward the spirit world, says, ** Co] 
unto me all ye that labouy and are heavy laden, and I will gi 
you rest." 



THE BIBLE. 



By Eev. David Swing. 



" AU Scripture is given by inspiration of God^ and is profitable for 
doctrine,'' #f.— 2 Timothy iii. 16. 



\rO one book has come anywhere near exerting upon the 
•^' hnman race the influence that has flowed from the volume 
called ** The Bible." Although there is no method by which 
we may take up the civilized nations and find just what part of 
their intellectual and moral stores came from art, and all natural 
powers, and from the old classic world, and then what treasures 
came solely from the Holy Scriptures, yet there is an approxi- 
mate estimate of these various agencies, and making this 
estimate there wiU be few to deny that the Bible is the greatest 
single force acting upon the immense object called society. The 
church of all civilization is founded upon it. Away from its 
presence, in India, or China, or old Rome and Greece, man's 
religion was scarcely worthy of the name of a religion in either 
its worship or works. The worship which Egypt, or India, or 
the Greek and Boman states offered was almost wholly unworthy 
of either a God or a man, for it was a strange mingling of a 
little spirituality with much grossness — of a little light with 
deep shadow. Yice and crime formed a part of the ancient 
hei^en religions, and often the temples of the gods were similar 
to the modem salooiz^ ofBacehus and Yenus. 
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"Whoever would examine the claims of the Bible justly, must 
compare its separate parts with the surroundings of that part ; 
that is, he must not compare the character of Abraham with 
the best men that came two thousand years afterward under 
some new era, but must see him in the light of his own epoch • 
and thus estimating the merits of that patriarch, he will be seen 
great almost to the point of miracle. If you would see Abraham 
aright, behold his path as lying in the very wilderness of society, 
as leading along where there was no art, no music, no painting, 
no school-house, no forum, no senate, but only a large world 
quite given up to agriculture, slavery, polygamy, and war. So far 
as we know, no great thinker like a Plato or an Aristotle had 
graced the world, much less the Abrahamic world; but the 
good patriarch had to rise up alone, out of himself, as the oak 
grows up from its own little seed ; and with this remembrance 
in mind, that path of Abraham, with a supreme God at the end 
of it, a God whom heathen nations had not discovered ; that 
path follotf ed by a faith which, in our far-off century, is the 
emotion which still guides ; that path seen as leading to a city 
that had foundations, shines as never shone the track of a meteor, 
or the wake of a ship in a phosphorescent sea. Thus, when the 
Bible, in its separate parts, is compared with the world lying 
around it, it is seen to be in advance of mankind at large, as 
though some great leader were in it, guiding the multitude 
slowly along. 

Moses, too, must be seen in the atmosphere of his own age. 
To expect him to have opposed slavery as did our Phillips, or 
Garrison, or "Wilberforce, would be exactly the same as to expect 
him to have built steamboats or railways. The world had not 
come to any conception of the equality of man, and it was not 
the plan of God that all that Moses should say or do should 
belong to some future era, and that, living in the world's infancy, 
Moses should speak as though in the world's noontide. The God 
of inspiration is the God we see in nature, and hence his inspired 
men will advance by slow steps, not stepping over vast ages, but 
emitting nothing, walking patiently ovei each year and hour of 
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each century. It was enough that Moses was partly in advance 

of his own multitude^ in advance in the ten commandments and 

b many minor laws, and it injures nothing that in respect to 

davery and polygamy and war and cruelty he stood with both 

feet in the great centuries beneath himself and around himself. 

That in his ten commandments he reached forward and uttered 

words which, will apply to the world's last generation, this is 

the evidence of a divine legation. The divineness of a leader or 

of a book does not repose upon the perfection of the man or the 

book in all the minutise, but in some great true outreachings 

worthy of a God. In a world of progress a starting-point of 

perfection is impossible : progress implies imperfection. Hence 

the defective personal character of Abraham and Moses and 

David argues nothing against the idea that these were divinely 

approyed leaders of religion, for as society moves forward only 

by slow steps, so the leaders of it always stand partly in the 

light, partly in the shadow. Perfect human beings in any 

laige number would imply an almost perfect society, and hence 

a society that needed no Bible, inasmuch as it had already 

reached the great moral summit. That humble condition of 

society that made leaders necessary would almost make it 

certain that even those leaders would come fortb with some 

feailty, because progress assumes imperfection. Abraham was 

a divine leader, not because he was a perfect man, but simply 

because his faith in the one living and true God ran out beyond 

the faith of his age. 

Of all books the Bible seems most honest. Its men and 
women move before us in a life the most real. The art of the 
Middle Age Church painted according to an ideal, and when it 
grouped the disciples on the seashore fishing, it bedecked them 
in gorgeoiLB robes as though they were fishing in the palace of a 
king. In the coloured frescoes Paul the orator is dressed in 
gaudy raiment, in a purple robe, and some of the almost barefoot 
i^ostles ride in royal chariots. But the Bible knowi nothiog of 
inch an idealism. It is a realist. It picks up its mortals just 
ai fhey stood ; and if Jacob put goat skins on his wri&ts, aiA Si 
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Abraham told a falsehood ; if Moses slew an Egyptian and hid 
his body in the sand ; if David sent Uriah to the front of the 
battle that the *' beauteous wife " might be made a widow; all 
these facts of the case appear in the sacred page in their real 
deformity. As the photographic art will not make the homely 
beautiful, nor catch a landscape without catching the shadow of 
deformity as readily as the shadow of beauty, so the historic 
genius of the Bible gathers up all virtue and vice equally, and 
transfers it to the record. The history in the Scriptures is not 
a composition picture, but a photograph ; with Abraham not 
only a man of large faith, but of human infirmity ; a photograph 
with David not only as a poet and king, but as a man capable of 
great dishonour. Thus it comes to pass that we do not see a 
Hebrew nation adorned in the gay robes of a modem frescoe ; 
not a nation that had only a worship of a Hving and true Q-od, 
but also of a nation that sold slaves and stole land, and in many 
ways revealed all the frailties of mankind in that dark period. 
Before that picture the Bible student, if he would be just, must 
select those features which belong to perpetual religion. Wlien 
the painters of the last century painted Franklin and Washing- 
ton, they threw upon their subjects the costumes of that day ; 
and now, when the days have come in which that costume is all 
opposed to our taste, and excites a smile, we rise at once above 
it, and see the face, the eye, forehead, mouth of the Franklin 
and "Washington, and bless the artists that they left for us such 
^ glorious lines of manhood. So all the worthies from Adam to 
' David stand in the Bible in the costume of a far-off era, and we 
must go away from Abraham's cloak of deceit and David's 
romance and sin, and look upon all that was beyond their age 
and that pointed to a glorious future. 

The Bible is a vast embalment of religious fact — an embalment 
that reaches over a period of four thousand years ; and for that 
reason it merits the study of all thoughtful beings. It is the 
most special history of religion which the world possesses, and 
not only the most special history of religion, but of the most 
ydhuStAe religion the world has known. Compare the gods 
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of the Yedas or of Eome and Greece with the one God of the 
Bible — compare the character of Jehovah and Jupiter — and it 
inll at once appear that the Bible is the history of tho best form 
of religion known to man. It is not simply an embalment of 
&etSy but of the best facts yet gathered up regarding the soul and 
its Maker. Between the religious character of Adam and that of 
Jesus Christ what a wide sea rolls ! — and yet that wide distance 
i« quite folly filled up by characters which grade from the first, 
the humblest condition of morals, up to that perfection portrayed 
in the Nazarene. How untaught ! how unreflecting ! how frail 
was the religious nature of the first name in the long catalogue ! 
He is represented as disobeying his Creator for a reward of some 
sweet fruit. His estimate of sin and virtue, his conception of 
the character of God, his consciousness of the worth of human 
character, were all so feeble, that at the invitation of his weak 
companion he defied the whole moral universe. But the Bible 
sets forth from a humble origin of religion, and follows along 
rmtil it comes to a day when a Christ having been shown all the 
empires of the world, and having been promised them if he would 
forget God, stands' as unmoved by the temptation as though only 
a wind had whispered and no words had been spoken. "What 
were aU the empires of the universe to a Christ whose soul had 
heen thus emptied of honour ? Between the Adam who fell so 
easily in the garden, and the Jesus who stood upon the high 
mountain in such grandeur, a long way intervenes ; and yet the 
Old and 1^'ew Testaments pass along this way, and point out all 
the qualities of soul that lie between the Adam and the Jesus. 
There is a perpetual ascent all the way until in Daniel and 
Isaiah, and then St. John and St. Paul, we see the traces of 
that perfect nature which came to earth in the Eedeemer. The 
earliest picture of man which the Bible gives us was painted six 
thousand years back ; there stands its conception of woman, too, 
in that being who knew so little of the great world destined in 
ill ages and continents to call her ^' mother," and who knew so 
Kttie of the outcome of sin or righteousness. The Eoman mother 
pointed to her bohb and said, ^* These are my jewels ^^^ oiA 
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all along loving mothers have pointed to some little group with 
love and pride, as being the buds and branches of their own 
life; but Eve of the Bible could have surpassed all, for she 
might have looked at all the uncounted millions of earth, and 
have waved her hand toward the east and west and said : All 
your multitudes, and all your arts, and learning, and happiness 
will look back to my bosom for their origin, for the love that 
kissed them all in life's first light. This woman the Bible holds 
in its old embalment, the greatest and weakest woman of all. 

When our miners sink a shaft in the prairies to strike the 
coal formation, far down they find the images of beautiful plants 
lying like lacework spread out upon tables of ebony — images of 
ferns and leaves and flowers which millions of years ago, perhaps, 
ceased, from some change of climate, to open in the cold spring 
time, and hence to fall in the autumn. There, however, these 
pictures lie, telling us of a time when perpetual summer time 
reigned where we now live, and that where we shall soon see 
drifting snows and fields of ice in our December, once tropical 
birds sang and fluttered in palm trees, and flowers filled the 
whole day and night with perfume. But if the God of nature 
has written down a brief but grand account of the trees and 
blossoms that preceded us, why may we not glory in the Bible 
as being a rock upon which the early shadow of the human 
family fell, and where, under those images, Gbd, with his own 
finger, wrote down the laws of life and of spiritual salvation ? 

One of the most striking facts of the Scriptures is the unity of 
religious doctrine that runs through it. ■ It is not important 
that we make any remarks now regarding the geological, or 
political, or social ideas of the great book. The world is yet 
debating over the meaning of the book in these regards. Saving 
time and escaping controversy, we speak only of the path of 
salvation that winds through those sacred pages, and say that it 
is all one path from Genesis to the Apocalypse. !Not that the 
way is exactly, to the least detail, the same all the whole 
distance, for we know there is a growing beauty and light 
tonnucd tike close, and a grand haHelu^^ and strewing of palm- 
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branches at last, which, greeted not the eye or ear of Abraham or 
Elijah ; but in great general doctrines that alone are worthy of 
being the basis of a religion there is a unity of the whole piece 
perfectly wonderful in a drama so long, and written by so many 
composers between Moses and St. Paul. The idea of a sacrifice 
appears in the ofPering which Abel made, as truly as in the self- 
surrender of Jesus Christ ; the Ecdeemcr which Job hoped in 
the days far away, and the atonement which each altar 
witnessed, moved straight forward toward him who became 
Redeemer and Atonement for all ; the oneness of God — ^the more 
remarkable an idea because all the surrounding air upon every 
hand was full of the forms of a thousand deities, from a sacred 
elephant or serpent to an Olympian Jove — pervades the book 
without any compromise or hesitation ; and then the ideas for 
hmnan practice are aU one in outline through the long period. 
The heart was to be absorbed in Abraham's day and in John's 
day by the same faith ; both these widely separated souls were 
to live, And the element of trust was one, whether it led the 
former to journey not knowing whither he wont, or led the 
latter to see a city of twelve gates from the prison of Patmos. 
Jacob, in his dre£un of faith and love, saw the angels going to 
the sky just as they flew about in the Apocalypse two thousand 
years afterward. A new heart, re-fashioned by divine power, 
ia as visible in the Hebrew purifications and in the prayers of 
David as in the interview of Nicodemus when he is informed 
that he must be bom of the Spirit. As for charity, it was fore- 
shadowed all through the Mosaic age, and from the early voice, 
"Where is thy brother?" moved along till it found on eternal 
- home and culminated in the golden rule. Ecpentance is a gate- 
way of salvation all the way from the tears of the penitential 
pialms to the weeping of Peter and Magdalen. And as for a 
holy life, from. Enoch, who walked with God, to him who said, 
" Blessed are the pure in heart," there is no shadow of turning 
anywhere. 
Thus there are cardinal ideas that are inwoven into the Bible, 
I aid ahine forth as threads of gold in all parts of the long i^m. 
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And in these great doctrines will repose for ever the worth of 
the book to mankind. ITot only its worth, hnt here, also, is 
the promise of its long or perpetual life, "Whenever science has 
come up against a text or a chapter, it has been powerless to 
injure, because forth came against science these great general 
truths of the soul and God. Christ stands, too, as the culmina- 
tion of all these grand ideas. The meditation, the sacrifice, the 
faith, hope, aud charity, the perfect life of man, the love -and 
mercy and justice of God, the resurrection to a now career, the 
union of man and God, are all so gathered into one in this human- 
divine being, that in him the Holy Scriptures closed the long- 
open records, and said, " It is finished." 

With such a volume before it, the mind that reads it should 
be expanded by its breadth. Compared with those great doc- 
trines which begin to rise in the Mosaic age, and which reach 
their zenith in Christ, the sectarian ideas of yesterday, to-day, 
and to-morrow become only secondary — the garments worn by 
an age, but no great part of an age's soul or joy or usefulness. 
Presbyterianism or Methodism is a good, but in those ftinda- 
mental truths which bind the Old and I^ew Testaments 
together, which sound forth their music in the Psalms of David 
and Gospel of John, that transformed men in the old centuries 
and men in the new — these forms of religion disappear and are 
lost as the leaf that falls away from the great forest in the 
autumn night. And no man has ever sat down over a sectarian 
idea without teaching his soul the small of the Bible or religion 
at the expense of the great. In clasping to his bosom his 
special articles, he has expelled the great God and the great 
Saviour. He has placed his eyes so close to his church book, 
that he has with it eclipsed a universe; just as our moon, 
coming close to man's home, may eclipse a sun into which fifty 
millions of herself could be poured. The boy's marble held 
close to the eye will conceal all the heavens from his sight. 

It is the Bible in its broadest significance that will fight the 
battle against all the foes of the present and future. There is a 
j}e!rfeotLon and end of things even in this imperfect world. S^o 
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one will ever discover any sounds of music not \ in our eight 
notes. No one wiU discover a newsbearer of more rapid wing 
than the lightning. No architect will ever find a stronger 
form of opening than the arch. In religion there is a lino 
which no progress can pass. In the Bible, including the life 
and work and words of Christ, a line is seen that lies at the 
limit of advance. Who can escape repentance and faith and 
charity, and the " new life ?" 

Go to this book, my friends, as to a canvas where God has 
painted the picture of the human race upon its great religious 
side — ^the heavenward gaze of the human countenance. In the 
east of our country large rocks have been excavated, upon 
which are the plain footprints of large birds, which ran along in 
thatyalley ten thousand years ago, when that rock was upon the 
sor&ce, and was pliant as clay. Upon looking more closely, 
myriads of spots appear, showing in a moment that those crea- 
tures were hurrying before a storm of rain or hail, seeking somo 
OTerhanging rocks or entangled vines that might come between 
ihem and the tempest. Opening the Bible, you see nothing else 
bat the paths the himian race has taken in its terrible but best 
and wisest hours to fiy from the storm of sin and wrath that 
seems long ago to have burst upon this family of mortals. 
These tears of penitence, these words of Jesus, these letters, 
these gospels, are footprints of a mighty throng which have fled 
for refuge to a great Eock dimly seen in the Old Testament — 
plainly seen in the New. With sorrow and sin and the tomb 
pressing toward their spirits, here is the record of their flight 
and escape. With the same sorrow and sin around you, and the 
same tomb before, here is the Bifted Eock that waits for you 
with its welcome till all storms be overpast. 



THE FEAR 01 DEATH DESTROYED BY A 

SIGHT OF CHRIST, 



By the Ret. J. Caughet, 



'^ And it was revealed unto him by the Holy Ghost, that he shouM not »ee 
death, before he had seefi the Lord's Christ. — Lxtke ii. 26. 



OUR text is a joyful exclamation of a venerable old saint 
upon seeing the Lord's Christ. It seems that when his 
eyes once looked upon Jesus, he never wished them to gaze on 
aught more on earth. Hence he exclaimed, *'Now, Lord, lettest 
thou thy servant depart in peace." We remark — 

/. — That God always honowrs pre-eminently devoted men. 

**Them that honour me," saith the Lord, "will I honour." 
Again, "The secret of the Lord is with them that fear him." 
If you attentively observe the history of men who have risen 
far above the common standard of Christian experience, men of 
eminent piety, you will generally find that such men are 
signally honoured of God by some remarkable interpositions of 
Providence, by some special answers to prayer, by the bestow- 
ment of some gift, or by being rendered instrumental in the salva- 
tion of multitudes of immortal souls. These remarks could be 
borne out by a reference to the lives of holy men. "With Abra- 
ham God conversed as a man with his friend, and when about to 
destroy Sodom, the matter was revealed to Abraham. Joseph 
was made the saviour of a nation. Moses was called up to Sinai 
to commxme with the Deity for forty days. What a shield did 
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God hold over David ! Truly lie was immortal tillhis work was 
done. Enoch and Elijah were taken to heaven without dying. 
An angel descended with Daniel into the lions' den to shut their 
mouths. A form like the Son of God is seen walking in the 
fiery furnace with the three Hebrew youths, so that the smell of 
fire does not pass upon them. Paul is saved in a storm at sea, 
while the waves were commissioned to dash to pieces the vessel ; 
and an angel stands by him on the deck, and Paul's life is spared, 
and the lives of the whole crew are given to him. We might 
refer you to "Wesley, Whitfield, and a long list of others, and in 
some way or another God has specially honoured every one of 
them. We have a case in point in our text. The time had 
come when the great Messiah was about to appear in the world, 
and this great fact God reveals to Simeon. It was revealed to 
him that he should not see death till he had seen the Lord's 
Christ. TJndevout minds are too worldly, too apathetic, too dull 
to hear the secret whispering of heaven. 'Tis the spiritual ear 
alone that can hear the still small voice that comes across the 
uniyerse from the spirit world ; 'tis the spiritual eye alone that 
reads the secrets of eternity, that sees passing in review before 
it the realities of the hidden state. Some simple-hearted 
Ghiistians were once returning from chapel ; they had been to 
bear the holy BramweU preach. One of them said to the other, 
" How is it that Mr. Bramwell has always something new to 
tell us ?" " Ak !" said the other, " I can tell you how it is ; he 
lives very much nearer the gates of heaven than many of us, 
and Gk)d tells him things he does not tell other people." And so 
it was with Simeon. He lived very much nearer the gates 
of heaven than many of his day ; and God honoured him by 
telling him this great fact. It was revealed unto Simeon that 
he should not see death till ho had seen the Lord's Christ. 
JJ, — Simeon was a man of pre-eminent devotednesa to Ood. 
"And, behold," say the Scriptures, "there was a man in 
Jerosalexn whose name was Simeon." Observes an eminent 
diyiney **Ifo doubt there weremany persons in Jerusalem named 
fibneon besideB this man, but there was none of the n^m^ -^'W^ 
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merited the attention of God so mucli as he in the text." 
There are four things said about him in the text, every one of 
which is an eyidence of his great deyotedness. It is said of him 
that he was just^ devout, that he waited for the consolation of 
Israel, and that the JSbly Ghost was upon him. He had been 
reconciled to God. This is assumed, for without this there 
would have been no devoutness, no waiting for the consolation 
of Israel, and the Holy Ghost never would have rested upon him. 
He believed the divine promise, and therefore waited for the 
consolation of Israel. He was devout; his soul went up in 
earnest prayer and thanksgiving to God, and the Holy Ghost 
was upon him. See what a beautiful gradation is here — ^'ast 
man 'just before God, justified through the blood of the Lamb — 
just before men in all his actions, thus proving to the world that 
he was justified before God. A right heart and a right life. 
Devout: not a religion of mere forms and ceremonies, but devoutness 
of soul, loaiting for all the fulness of Christ ; and then the great, 
crowning point, the Holy Ghost resting upon him, attesting the 
divine approval, aiding him in his devotedness, guiding him into 
the temple to see the Lord's Christ. You cannot dispense with 
one of these elements from eminent piety, reconciliation, devout- 
ness, a waiting upon God, and the possession of the Holy Ghost. 
Oh ! what a sublime spectacle is a devout man — a man in audience 
with the Deity — a man breathing his thoughts, and those thoughts 
being taken up into the thoughts of the great God — a man on 
whom the gaze of Infinite Holiness is fixed with supreme 
delight — a man standing on the mount of communion, catching 
the warblings of the triumphant church, exclaiming, 

**Hear I, or dream I hear, the distant strain sweet to the soul, 
And tasting strong of heaven." 

Than a man in communion with God, there is no sight on earth 
nor in heaven more sublime. A virtuous man said, a philosopher 
is the noblest work of God ; but we would rather say a Christiaii, 
a devout man, is the noblest work of God. Such a man is 
God's jewel, bis friend ; 'tis with him God delights to dwell ; 
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'tis to him GK>d will tell his secrets ; on him confer his ridiest 
honours. Simeon was such a man ; God honoured him bj 
teUing him the great isjci, that hefore death should close his 
ejres, he should see the Lord's Christ. 

in, — That thottgh Simeon was an eminently devoted man, he had 
great diseowragement in obtaining a sight of the object he «• 
extremely desired. 

What Simeon wanted was to see the Lord's Christ. TJnbelu^ 
would suggest to him, '^ Simeon, you are an old man, your daj 
is almost ended, the snow of age is upon your head, your eyes 
are growing dim, your brow is wrinkled, your limbs totter, and 
death cannot be at a great distance ; and where are the signs of 
his coming ? You are resting, Simeon, on a phantom of the 
imagination — it is all a delusion." ** No," replies Simeon, "I 
shall not see death till I have seen the Lord's Christ. Yes, I 
shall see him before I die." But unbelief would again suggest; 
"But remember, Simeon, many holy men have desired to seethe 
Lord's Christ, but have died without the sight — men quite as 
holy as you are, who did service for God such as you have never 
done — and how do you suppose that you will be permitted 
to see the great Messiah ? " '^ Yes," says Simeon, '' I shall see 
the Lord's Christ. These eyes will not be dimmed by the 
shadows of death till I have seen him ; God has said the word, 
and I shall see him for myself; mine eyes shall behold him, and 
not another." 

I imagine I see Simeon walking out on a foie morning along 
one of the lovely vales of Palestine, meditating on the great 
subject that filled his mind. He is met by one of his friends-^ 
"Peace be with you; have you heard the strange news?*' 
" "What news ? " replied Simeon." Do you not know Zachaiifle,^ 
the Priest ?" "Yes, well." " According to the custom of the 
priest's office, his lot was to bum incense in the Temple of fiie 
Lord, and the whole multitude of the people were praying 
without. It was the time of incense, and there appeared onto 
him an angel standing on the right side of the altar of inceaaey 
and told him that he should have a son^ whose name aSi^ssii&^\is^ 
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called John : one who should be great in the sight of the Lord, 
who should neither drink wine nor strong drink, and he should 
be filled with the Holy Ghost from his infancy, and that he 
should go before the Messiah in the spirit and power of Elias, to 
turn many of the people of Israel to the Lord, and make ready a 
people prepared for the Lord. The angel was Gabriel, that 
stands in the presence of God, and because he believed not the 
angel, he was struck dumb.'' '^ Ah ! " says Simeon, '' that is an 
exact fulfilment of the prophecy of Malachi iv. 5, 6. Thi&isthe 
messenger of the Lord, to prepare the way ; this is the fore- 
runner ; this is the morning star ; the day dawn is not far off; 
the great Messiah is on his way— is nigh at hand. I shall not 
see death till I haye seen the Lord's Christ. Hallelujah ! the 
Lord shall suddenly come to his Temple." Simeon ponders these 
things in his heart, and time rolls on. I imagine I see Simeon 
again on his morning meditative walk. He is again accosted by 
one of his nei^bours : " Well, Simeon, have you heard the 
news f ' What news ?" " Why, there's a very singular story 
almost in everybody's mouth. A company of shepherds on the 
plaiDs of Bethlehem were watching their flocks ; it was the still 
hour of night, and the mantle of darkness covered the world; a 
bright Hght shone around Hie shepherds, a light above the bright- 
ness of the midday sun ; they looked up, and just above them 
appeared an angel glowing in all the lovely hues of heav^i ; the 
shepherds became greatly terrified, and the angel said to them, 
' Fear not, behold I bring you ^ad tidings of great joy, which 
shall be to all people, for unto you is bom this day in the dty 
of David a Saviour, which is Christ the Lord ; and, as a proof 
of what I say, if you will go to Bethlehem you will find bim 
wrapped in swaddling clothes, and laid in a manger.' When 
the angel had finished his story, suddenly there was a multitude 
of the heavenly host praising God, and saying, ' Glory to God in 
the highest, peace on earth, and good will to man.' The 
shepherds hastened away to Bethlehem, and found it just as the 
angel had stated. As they entered the stable the rude oxen 
were feeding by the manger; and there atood Joseph, a quiet^ 
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knnless looking young man ; there was also a loyely woman, 
watching with intense interest over an infant that lay in the 
manger. IHien they lifted up the doth that covered the 
infant, O what a lovely face they heheld I I^ever had mortal 
eyes gazed on so lovely a feu^e as that before." ''Ah!" 
exdaimed Simeon, ''bom in Bethlehem, of the lineage of 
David — ^bom of a virgin — and then, jnst at this time — the very 
place predicted by the prophet — ^the exact time foretold by 
Daniel — the exact fulfilment of the predictions of Isaiah — ^the 
drcomstances all wonderfully agree ; and, then, the sceptre was 
not to have departed from Judah till the Messiah should appear. 
Thid is the Lord's Christ. I shall not see death till I have seen 
the Lozd's Christ." Simeon said to himself, " They will bring 
him to the Temple to circnmcise him." Away went Simeon, 
Buxming after morning, to see if he could get a glimpse of Jesus. 
Those who are seeking Jesus will be found waiting for him in 
the Temple ; 'tis there he is often found. He has said, " Where- 
aoever two or three are met together in my name, there am I in 
the midst of them." It is a good thing to be found by the way. 
If the blind men had not been by the way-side, where the 
Saviour passed by, they might have remained blind for ever. 
Go to the Temple: the great Physician often passes by there, and 
heals the sin-sick souls. Perhaps unbelief suggested to Simeon, 
" You had better stop at home this wet morning ; you have been 
so many mornings and have not seen him, you may venture to 
be absent this once." " Ko," says the Spirit, " you must go to 
the Temple." Away went Simeon to the Temple. He would 
no doubt select a good post of observation. Look at him there, 
leaning his back against one of the pillars of the Temple ; how 
intently he watches the door ! He sees one mother after another 
bringing her infant to the Temple to be circumcised ; he surveys 
the face of every child. "IsTo," says he, as his eye scans the 
countenance, " that is not he, and that is not ;" but at length he 
sees the Yirgin appear, and the Spirit told him that that was the 
long-expected Saviour. He grasped the child in his arms, and 
pressed him to his Yk^ntj and exclaimed, ''Kow» liOit&A*^^^^^ 
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iiioa tii^ servant depart in peace, according to tliy word, for 
mine eyes hare seen thy salvation/' Simeon had seen Jesus, and 
-wished at once to pass away to the spirit world. The one grand 
object of Simeon was to see the Lord's Christ. Between Simeon 
and an awakened sinner there is one point of agreement : they 
1)€th desire to see one ohject — ^the Lord's Christ. When a sinner 
is awakened, fully aroused to a sense of his danger, around his 
mind the lightniinjrr cf divine truth flash ; in the hlaze of that 
light (as the clouds hreak that enveloped him) he sees a bound- 
less immensity ; before him a bleak untravelled eternity ; above 
him, frowning upon him from a burning throne, a holy God. He 
aees himself sleeping on a precipice, on the crumbling edge of 
miD, with vengeance pending ready to burst upon him, and 
flasics roaring around ; while beneath him, at his feet, roll the 
waves of a burning hell ; within him, the stings of a guilty 
eoDscience. Hear him: ''What must I do? "Whither can I 
fly? Fly from God I cannot, nor from myself. Which way I 
fly is hell — myself am hell ; a weight, like a tremendous moun- 
tain, presses me down ; the very glooms of death envelope me. 
What must I do? I want help: to whom must I look?" 
Sdiold, a ray of light breaks in upon him— one single, but bright 
ray; it keeps him from utter despair, it gives him a faint hope, 
it enables him tremblingly to say, " Before I see death, I shall 
see the Lord's Christ." 

1. Unbelief suggests, " How do you suppose that you will be 
permitted to see the Lord's Christ ? Do you think the great 
Jehovah, whose majesty almost confounds the cherubim and 
sersphim — at least compels them to cover over their bright faces 
-with their wings, and fall before his throne in deep adoration — 
-whose temple is all space, whose arm is around all worlds, who 
inhabits eternity, at whose bidding the sun lights up his fire, 
whose empire is so vast that were an angel, with the lightning's 
swiftness, to fly in a direct line from the centre, he would not 
in millions of years sweep the outskirts of his creation, ' who sits 
upon the highest heavens, and sees worlds infinite dance 
teae»tb Mm aa atoms in the sunbeam, you an atom, a shade, 
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a moth, a TTorm, a flower of the field to-day, and not 

to-morroTT, in the morning, and not to-night, not master 

of a moment, not a match for a breeze, a dream, a vapour, 

a shadow,' a sinner born to die — how do you suppose ho 

will show you the Lord's Christ?" Replies the awakened 

simier, '* One thing I know : I dare not die till I have seen the 

Lord's Christ. I cannot endure that horrid sting that gleams in 

his uplifted arm ; I dare not face that grisly king of terrors in 

my sins ; I cannot plunge into the future till my load of guilty 

woe is gone. Ah ! 'tis the 'open book, the terrible judgment, 

the awful unknown horrors that lie concealed in the future — 'tis 

those things I cannot endure : that death so terrible without 

Chiist. 'Tis true I am insignificant — a shade, a blast, a worm ; 

md, what is worse, a sinner. 'Tis true, God is great beyond even 

angelic conception ; but he humbles himself to behold the things 

done in heaven and on earth. He balances the planets in their 

motions ; yea, he tinges the wing of the little insect that buzzes 

for an hour in the sunbeam, and then yields up its existence ; 

he paints with lovely hues the beautiful little flower that blooms 

in my path ; and is it not written in his book that a sparrow 

does not fall to the ground without his notice — that he clothes 

the lily of the valley, and numbers the hairs of my head ? Then 

the magnitude of his engagements does not overwhelm him, nor 

their multitude confound him. "While he is balancing the 

motions of the planets, governing the armies of heaven, and 

superintending the vast imiverse, he can, at the same time, bend 

all that attention to me as fully as though I was the only object 

of his care. He made me, and, by some unseen, mysterious 

power, he bids my heart beat sixty times a minute, and my 

blood to course its way round my system ; he upholds my soul 

in life. He cares, then, for my body : will he be less concerned 

about my soul ? Will he arrange all nature to minister to my 

bodily wants, and leave my soul to perish ? IsTo ; that is unlike 

him. Would he give his Bible to guide me, his Son to die for 

me, and his heaven for my eternal home, and then refuse to 

fiave me ? Ko ; I would rather believe that, were \xe cxe^NAn^ 
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a new system like the solar system of which we form a part, and 
were a sinner to send up a cry for mercy, that, could he not 
attend to the two things at once, he would stop the work of 
creation till he had saved the sinner. He will not overlook me, 
he will not leave me to perish. Before I see death, I shall see 
the Lord's Christ." 

2. XJnhelief again suggests : " Are not your sins too great in 
magnitude and multitude to be forgiven ? Had you repented 
years ago — had you sought mercy in your youthful days, when 
the Spirit of God strove with you, before you had sinned away 
your day of grace — ^you might have been forgiven ; but now is 
not your day of grace for ever closed ? " "I know my sins are 
many ; I may as well try to number the hairs of my head, the 
sands of the ocean, or the stars of heaven, as number them ; and 
as to their magnitude, when I consider the extent of the law I 
have broken, the circumstances under which they were perpe- 
trate^ the Being agarnet whom they were committed; when I 
consider that conscience lifted up its warning voice, that the 
blessed Spirit wooed, and strove, and flashed his light across my 
soul to check me, that heaven closed up its doors to shut me out, 
that the holy God frowned upon me, that hell seemed moved 
from beneath to meet me, that the gospel put a torch in my 
baud, and led me up the hill of Calvary to look upon the torn, 
bleeding, dying Eedeemer, and though he cast a look upon me 
of the softest pity, and all his wounds seemed to have tongues 
exclaiming, * I suffered this for you,' yet I sinned on still ; when 
I look at these things, I see my sins like mountains rising before 
me, the summits of which seem to scale the very heavens ; their 
stains on my soul are black as hell; and there is one sin in 
particular that presses on me like a mountain weight — it seems 
to stand out as a master sin — it is the sin of trampling on the 
precious blood of Christ, rejecting for years the great atonement ; 
his stampsmy sin with a guilt that outvies the fiends of perdition* 

" <But though my sins like mountains risey 
And swell and reach to heaven, 
Mercy is abore the skies— 
I still may be f OTgiven.* " 
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Jesus died for me ; not for himself, but for all, forme. Did not 

Isaiah seem to rush on over hundreds of years, and, as he walked 

around the cross, cry, with a burning heart, * He was wounded 

for our transgressions, bruised for our iniquities, the chastisement 

of our peace was upon him, and by his stripes we are healed ' ? 

Did not Zechariah say, ' In that day there shall be a fountain 

opened in the house of David, and to the inhabitants of Jem- 

salem, for sin and uncleanness ' ? Does not Paul say, ' How 

much more shall the blood of Christ, who, through the eternal 

Spirit, offered himself without spot to God, purge your cpn- 

flciences from dead works to serve the living God' ? And did 

not Jesus reiterate the united voice of inspiration when he said, 

on the cross, * It is finished ' ? And when he, the Saviour, 

bowed his blessed head and died, did he not do all that was 

necessary, all that heaven required ? Paul said it was for the 

whole world, and John said it was for all sin. If, then, he died 

for all men, he must have died for me ; if for all sin, then he 

must have died for mine. Here's a great fact, then, to which I 

will cling as with a death grasp. Jesus died for my sins. All 

the infidels on earth, and all the devils in hell, cannot disprove 

this £ict. It was for man he died. Well, I am one of that 

species ; it was for the lost — I am lost ; it was for sinners — I 

am a sinner. Then I may boldly sing : 

« < Who did for every sinner die 
Hath sorely died for me.' . 

That is good logic." '' But does the death of Christ reach my 
case ?" It reached the case of a Manasssh, a Saul of Tarsus, a 
Magdalene, a dying thief. Oh ! the blood, the precious blood 
of Ghiist — ^the blood of the great atonement. I fancy I see its 
influence girdling the world. It can reach the case of every 
sinner in every chapel ; of every sinner in every hamlet, every 
town, every city, every nation, every continent ; and, I had like 
to have said, if every one of those globes of light that gleam out 
upon us from the deep blue heavens were peopled with sinners, 
as numerous and guilty as the sinners of the planet on which wq 
live, the blood of ^e great sacrifice is efacacious eno-vv^ Vo 
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cleanse the whole from sin — enough to cleanse me. '' Did he die 
for me ? Then he will not reject me — ^he will not cast me off for 
ever. He has hid me look to him and he saved ; then I shall 
not die till I have seen the Lord's Christ." 

3. But unhelief again suggests, **Do you suppose that the 
sins of an age can he pardoned in a moment of time — sins that 
have spread over years of your life ? Could you, by deeds of 
sacrifice, make some amends to heaven for the deep wrongs you 
have inflicted, could you repair the breach in the broken law, 
could you satisfy offended justice, make a rigid reformation, 
weep and groan out months and years to come, then you may 
hope to be forgiven." " But," replies the pleading penitent, 
with his tearful eye and anxious soul turned up towards the 
Saviour of sinners, " Ah ! if that be true, if I am to wait years, 
ere those years shall have rolled round, my body may be 
slumbering in the cold grave, and my soul buried deep in the 
grave of a burning hell ; but salvation is not of works. If it 
were, it would be a question of time. Eighteen hundred years ago, 
on the accursed tree, Jesus said, * It is finished.' Then my sins 
were expiated, then the blessed Saviour heaved the load frcim 
this guilty world ; and, besides, there is no hint in the Bible 
that I must stop for time. Does he not say, * Come, now, and 
let us reason together, and though your sins be as scarlet, they 
shall be as wool ; though red like crimson, they shall be whiter 
than snow ' ? Then, since Christ has finished the work — since 
the Bible never hints that I must stop longer — since salvation is 
by grace, not by works — since everything is done that can be 
done — I will dare believe ; I will go as I am ; I will look up to 
the bleeding Saviour ; I will see him, or perish in the attempt ; 
I will make my way to him step by step ; and though it be 
through blood, fire, and death — yea, though aU hell shall oppose 
my soul — I'll fight my passage through. I am a sinner, and 
unless saved must soon sink into hell. I stand on one planet — 
one world — but death will soon push me off. And what will 
become of me ? I see before me two worlds. One of them is 
the homing planet of hell, and my sins are like weights to sink 
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me down "within the sphere of its gravitating influence. My 
soul is magnetized by sin, and on my sins its gravitating laws 
will act ; and as I leave this planet it will attract me down- 
wards toward the centre of that fearful region ; and as I near it, 
those shadowy forms of lost fiends and damned men will rise up, 
and, with withering sarcasm, exclaim, ' Art thou also become as 
one of us ?' What shall I do ? I sec also another planet 
girdled with a halo of light — flight from another sun. I see 
there a throne blazing with majesty and glory ; I see myriads 
of shades of light, moving like beams of light, circling that 
throne; I see on it the King of eternity — ^the God I have 
offended ; but there is a rainbow girdling that throne, and 
written upon it in letters of light, ' God so loved the world that 
he gave his only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth on him 
should not perish, but have everlasting life.' This is the good 
news brought me from that world. It is written in a book. 
Lord! from that stupendous height, towards which the 
cherabim lifts up an eye in vain, bow down thine ear — show 
me thy Son. Thou giver, guider, lover, yea, buyer of 
souls, let not thine anger bum for ever ; cast me not away ; 
reclaim, not destroy me. Thou didst look compassion on a 
denying Peter, and did not reject disbelieving Thomas; thou 
didst gather to thyself in paradise (where angels cast their 
crowns at thy feet) a thief from the cross. What a wonderful 
climax is this ! And is it possible for love to rise higher still ? 
Oh ! let it rise higher, and reach even me. Does not thy love, 
like a great ocean, overflow the whole creation ? Then add to 
thy other wonders one wonder more, and save even me ! Yes, 
thou wilt ; thy word is pledged ; I shall see him ; these eyes 
shall feast on him ; before the king of terrors shall strike the 
blow, I shall see the Lord's Christ. Then, let death hurl me 
from this planet, let hell send out its gravitating influence, let 
all the fiends of perdition throw their spell around me, a sight 
of Christ will save me ! Here, then, I am shut up to the faith, 
like a man shut up in a castle. Break through the walls I 
cannot, to scale its summit I hare no power *, "but "H-eoveii V^^ 
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opened a door ! I see before me an open door — ^I look throngb 
it. Yonder is a mountain ; and on that mountain I see rising,, 
above a dense crowd of beings, the form of a cross. The sight 
wanes away into darkness — darkness at noon. How awful that 
darkness ! I feel the planet on which I stand trembling in its 
orbit. How the earth quakes, heaves, and swells around me I 
Hark! the very rocks are rending asunder. How deafening 
those peals of thunder ! Those flashes of lightning, howfearfuUy 
vivid! The storm rages on, the elements are all at war. 
Behold the lurid lightniugs playing over the graveyard 1 Look I 
look ! the very dead are rising from their tombs. Is the day of 
doom arrived? — are the elements returning to their chaotic 
state ? — ^is the great white throne about to burst upon our view ? 
!No ; I feel the trembling earth subsiding — ^those awful sounds, 
are less loud — ^they grow fednter and fainter. Now all is qidet — 
quiet — ^how fearfully quiet ! Surely the very winds are sleeping ; 
surely neither man, nor aiigel, nor devil seem to breathe. The 
maddened cry — the blood cry — the death cry — ^the cry of emoifff 
him, which rang so wildly around that summit a few minutes 
since, is now hushed. Oh, how oppressive this silence ! 'tis like 
the silence of death. The death of winds, the death of ocean, 
the death of angels, the death of demons, the quiet of universal 
death. Hark I hark ! a faint cry — ^it comes down on the moaning 
winds, ' Eli, Eli, lama sabachthani T and, *• It is finished !^ 
See! see! a faint streak of light breaks — glimmers over the 
mountain. I see through the gloom the shadowy outline of a 
cross. I see a form — a human— writhing in agony on that cross. 
I see blood dripping over that brow — dripping from those hands 
and feet fastened by the nails ! How full of compassion ! That 
is the Lord^s Christ ! See ! my soul, the! pardon of all thy 
sins is written with pointed steel and streaming blood on his 
pierced hands and feet. He speaks to thee. His cross is the 
pulpit, his blood his eloquence, his death his subject. He speaks 
to thee : listen, 0, listen to him ! * Believe, and thou hast ever- 
lasting life ; believe, and a grain of faith will remove mountains 
ofgiult; he^eve with all thy heart ; all things are possible to 
him that believeth. Thou hast ployedm^^i^erj ^OT^<gt5J«»\ Aik^-^ 
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have bitten thy heart, but I have already sucked the mortal 
poison. In the perilous attempt, my soul was seized with 
fiowow, even unto death ; and an unheard-of agony, attended 
with a bloody sweat, came upon my body ; a racking cross was 
the bed I was stretched upon ; sharp thorns proved the pillow on 
which I rested my fainting head ; the bitterest sarcasms were my 
consolations; vinegar and gall my cordials; a band of bloody 
soldiers the cruel wretches appointed to tear open my veins ; 
whips, nails, a hammer, and a spear, the instruments allowed them 
to do the dreadful operation. Por hours I bled under their merci- 
less hands, and thy fearful curse, O sinner! flowed together with 
my blood. In the meantime, noonday light was turned into the 
gloom of night — a dire emblem of the darkness that overspread 
my agonizing soul — and at last, while earthquakes rocked me 
into the sleep of death, I gave up the ghost. And now, sinner, 
despise no more such amazing love ; requite it with a believing 
look. By all that is near, and dear, and sacred to thee, fly £rom 
eternal death — fly for eternal life. The law pursues thee vrith 
ten thousand curses ; the sword of divine vengeance flames over 
thy devoted head. Death levels his pointed spear at thy 
thoughtless or throbbing heart ; hell itself is moved from beneath 
to meet thee at thy coming ; and the grave gapes at thy feet, 
ready to close her hideous mouth upon thee. Fly, then, 
miserable sinner ! If thy flesh is not brass, and thou canst not 
4well with everlasting burnings, fly for shelter to my bloody 
cross ! The Philistines are upon thee ; instantly shake thyself; 
burst the bonds of spiritual sloth ; break, like a desperate soul, 
out of the prison of unbelief; escape for thy life, look not behind 
l^ee, stay not in all the plain! This one thing do— leave 
£odom and her ways behind, and press towards the little Zoar, 
and escape to the mount of God, lest thou be consumed. Dost thou 
at last yield ? dost thou turn thy trembling heart and tearful eye 
towards me ? * Yes,' exclaims the penitent — 

"*I yield! I yield! 

I can hold out no more ; 
I sink, by dying love compelled, 
And own tbee Conqueror,' 
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My one object now is to see thee. Yes ; 'tis lie ! 'tis he ! — ^my 
Lord that suffers there. Thou art my salvation ! I will trust 
in thee, and not be afraid ! I dare, I can, I do believe ! 
Hallelujah! My Lord, and my God!" "!N"ow, Lord, lettest 
thou, &c." 

When we have seen Christ, the sting of death is gone. 
Simeon pressed the Lord's Christ to his heart, and then he never 
wished his eyes to gaze on aught more of earth ; and when the 
beHeving penitent has Christ in his heart, the hope of glory, then 
he is not afraid of death. A fact will bear out this statement. 
Some time since, a minister of the gospel was called upon to visit 
a dying woman. He ascended a flight of stairs that led into a 
miserable-looking garret ; for, though clean and neat, there was 
scarcely an article of furniture to give an air of comfort to the 
chamber of death. In one comer of the room there was abed — 
a bed of straw ! On it lay a dying female, pale, and worn to a 
skeleton; she was near the verge, the trembling verge, of eternity. 
The minister drew nigh and said to her, ** Well, my friend, how 
do you feel ? What are your prospects for the eternity which is 
just about to open upon you ?" She looked up in the minister's 
face with a countenance bright with heavenly radiance, and 
beaming with a brightness she had caught gazing on the visions 
of God, and said, ** Oh I sir, 

** Tis Jesus, the first and the last, 

Whose Spiiit shall guide me safe home ; 
111 praise him for all that is past, 

And trust him for what is to come.' " 

Christianity can make a bed of straw into a bed of down — 
can convert a gloomy sick chamber into the vestibule of heaven, 
a chamber where the soul unrobes and plumes herself for her 
flight. 



ON PREACHING. 

By Db. John Halu ( 

Ontline of Lecture before Yale Divinity School. 
'^Freach the Wordr—2, Tim. iv. 2. 

1. Preach the fundamental truths of the Word, 

THE Clmrch's imperfect state had one manifestation in its sub* 
diTisions, and these subdivisions occasioned a magnifying of 
special truths, and often half truths, oyer fundamental tmtlu 
This was natural, for one always most liked what was of his own 
local interest ; and the fact of being the minister of a denominiw 
tion was challenge to give amply the reasons for ministering to 
that denomination. These specialities had their origin partly in 
the tendency of erratic men to attack special points, and in the 
counter tendency of the Church to special formulating on thoae 
points. This special stress gave occasion in turn for the edf* 
same men to attack the Church for the narrow specializatioaL 
which their own attitude had occasioned. Hence came tbe 
undue training of almost every congregation in some speeial 
truth, to the hurt of symmetry, and the eclipse of broader 
truth. 

It was also to be noticed, that there was too often a smguLir 
fiEUiility among church members in letting go Christian faith, and 
this facility would seem to accord with that with which the 
Christian life glided into. Surely there was need of more 
thorough-going, preliminary experience — looseness as to whicb. 
was the natural revulsion from the extreme exactions of earlier 
days. There was also need that ''joining the chutcih" tibs^SA. 
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be less thought of than the growth into the Christian life requi- 
site thereto. If by this means the church rolls grew less rapidly, 
'quality rather than quantity was, after all, the main thing. ISToi 
was there one law for those out of Christ, and another for those 
in him, but one law for both. Thus Paul ** agonized" to pre- 
sent his hearers " perfect." As to the first steps and the latter 
growth of the Christian life, there was surely need that the 
preacher should realize the force of ei^i in epaggello^ and the wide 
reach of the noiia to be addressed by Christ's ambassador. In 
short, there was need of a deeper and more specific teaching of 
New Testament fundamentals ; not *' come to Christ" alone, but 
law, sin, wrath, mercy, holiness — all the elements of the full- 
rounded Truth, and not shilly-shally appeals and dissertations. 

But some one would object that preaching these fundamentals 
wotild preclude many invaluable themes. This objection must 
arise from shallow thinking. There was all the wealth of the 
Old Testament : the Pentateuch, with its intense interest ; the 
Psalms, with their difficulties (which would vanish under the 
true historic spirit) and with their infinite treasures; the 
prophets, perhaps for greater service to the church in late genera- 
tions, but invaluable — Daniel, for instance : and it all centred 
around the Christ, who has thus no narrow theme, but infinitely 
varied and profound. The very fact of mystic extremes in the 
early Church in interpreting the Old Testament was evidence of 
how much there was to be got from it under proper and sym- 
pathetic study. 

As a part of a more thorough-going preaching, and a sugges- 
tion from the infinite richness of Scripture just hinted at, 
expository preaching should be more general. That kind of 
preaching, like extempore speaking, suffered from its counter- 
feits. Of the latter something would be said later, but as to 
expository preaching, by it was meant neither rambling para- 
phrases nor pious meditations out loud, after the manner of 
Scott's "Practical Observations;" nor subjective vagaries, like 
those of the Mystics ; nor hypothetical deductions, like those of 
Matthew Henry, in which laziness precluded finding out just 
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what the text meant, but made a variety of assumptions, with 
the consequence of invalidating the inferences from the condi- 
tional nature of the assumptions. By expository preaching was 
meant i»'ayerful and diligent study of God's "Word in connected 
passages, rather than in fragments, with the aim of getting the 
full force through the use of grammar, dictionary, and other 
helps, and the presenting of the result in its imity. Thus, if 
the speaker wanted to preach on the right use of wealth by the 
essay method, he might speak from ''Will a man rob God?'* 
grouping about these words his best arguments. But by the 
other method he would be likely to take Acts v. 1 — 11, the 
account of the judgment' on an Ananias and Sapphira, and 
drawing a parallel with the punishment of Acham, would show 
how at the beginning of two great eras of the church covetous- 
ness was by miracle punished; and would present the subject 
in its concrete form with such force that the passage ever after 
would be a sermon of itseK to his hearers. There were two 
great arguments for this method of preaching : £rst, the quick- 
ening nature of God's Word when thus taken in its largeness ; 
secondly, the fact that while the essay method, by depending on 
originality, soon drew men dry (three essays a week would 
msUkib Lord Bacon reproduce himself), thus being one occasion 
of short pastorates and the loss of force thereby, expository 
preaching would afford its own material, and enrich constantly,. 
rather than drain, the preacher. That kind of preaching was, 
indeed, the hardest kind to succeed in at first, but one soon so 
grew in God's Word that the task would become easy and 
delightful. 

Something was now to be said concerning preparation for the 
general work of preaching. 

Pirst, then, there must be health, in order to have a hearty spirit 
— power that one might be heard — power to endure study and 
pastoral labour — the being always at home studying and receiv- 
ing callers with open arms, and the being always abroad visiting 
one's people, and the being always ready to give forth masterly 
tennoxusi finished lectures, and, chiefly, remarks ou aU. Tx^aaus^^st 
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«r subjects with erudition. Charles Simeon, of Cambridge, used 
to tell his students to take good care of the third milestone out 
«f Cambridge, to go round it every day to see that no one 
csrried it off. Walking was apt to be less in inclement weather 
in Efigland than here, but the thought involved was a true one : 
while no man could expect materially to alter his physical con- 
fltitntion, it might be conserved and strengthened, and chiefly 
by exercise, healthful food, enough and not too much, and 
brefiihing good air when one could ; for of a Sunday the worst 
psrt of very bad air would have to be breathed during 
eschansting labour, and no pity extended to one for that. 

There was need, next, of a competent general education. A 
Man might be good spiritually, and a masterly theologian, but if 
Ids orthography was original, and his grammar erratic, and his 
knowledge of history confined to the hither side of the Declara- 
tioB of Independence, it would soon appear, and he would come 
to be called *' a good creature," or, as in the old country, 
**a good body," which word "body" was expressive. This 
thing was especially necessary, because the preacher must be a 
eooBBellor on important matters of practical life, as education ; 
and because, noweidays, the multiplication of books and news- 
pi^ers made everybody educated, and reverence did not keep 
the masses from thrusting a knife into things. The Protestant 
energy must take a higher stand in this matter than the one- 
toded training of the Roman and Greek churches. Ifoble had 
been the Protestant clergy of the past in these regards. Yale 
College was established by a few clergymen, who brought their 
books together to found a college in the wilderness. The 
ministry of to-day must not fall behind those noble standards. 
It was striking that Christ, though all his early surroundings 
were lowly, never offended the highest true taste of his time, 
hot, on the contrary, occasioned the query, **How knoweth this 
man letters, having never learned ?" 

Kext was needed acquaintance with the old tongues ; and, 
thoQgli it might be heresy, the speaker would advocate less of 
elassics, and more of Christian classics— Eusebius, 
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Tertullian, Chiysostom the golden-mouthed, and the rest. It 
was not alone that the heathen classics teemed with immorali- 
ties, hut that they reflected faith in an exploded religion, from 
which the boy naturally began to wonder if, by and by, 
Christianity would not be repudiated and laughed at too, which 
wonderment, lasting through the most impressible years, hurt 
the forming man. But, beyond this, the preacher must be an 
exegete in the Hebrew and Greek Scriptures. It needn't be 
called exegesis, but *' opening the Word of God," or showing 
"the mind of the Spirit;" but, under one word or another, it 
must exist. The preacher must not be a mere echo of what 
some one else had told him, or had written for him in a book, 
but must go to the fountain heads and get original knowledge, 
and knowledge living from the very contact with the old 
tongues. By this means one would cease to be a mere logician, 
saying to the people of a Sunday, '* These are the Lord's words ; 
I am now about to show you by science and metaphysics that 
the Lord knew what he was about, and therefore was perfectly 
justified in speaking as he did." That was not the errand of 
the preacher, but to be a herald. Being the contrary bred 
doubt ; being the latter presented truth in its own convincing 
power, and, as it went on step by step, proved truth as well. 
What the pulpit needed was the interpretation of *' the mind of 
the Spirit," fairly, justly, honestly, appreciatively ; and an honest 
man must hence see at a glance the value of such a book as 
Trench's Synonyms, or "Winer's Grammar of the Greek 
Testament. 

Theology should also be mastered as a science. Decrying 
theology was all the fashion, but it was decrying rather the 
exploration of extinct volcanoes, which was only profitable for 
naturalists. People in that decrying didn't hit real theology. 
When there could be satisfactory mensuration or astronomy 
without mathematics; or gold, iron, and steel, without knowledge 
of chemistry; the preacher might get on without theology. He 
must know "the grand science as part of his bone and sinew ; he 
must know it ioT his owa. self-respect, and foi maB.ter^ ^i \)S!l<& 
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situatioii; he must know it that he might rightly teach the 
people — ^untechnically, however, as a real chemist would teach 
unlettered iron puddlers in plain tenns and by experiments how 
to desulphurize iron. At certain times there were special 
departments of theology that should be especially studied — just 
now evidences, not necessarily to preach them much, but to help 
doubters, to silence superficial sceptics, for the very sake of 
honesty with one's self. In this country there was need just now 
to study Romanism. It was fast passing its era of weakness 
here. It could not be pooh-poohed, for it was the growth of a 
thousand years of the best minds of the world. It was no 
answer that it could never dominate America, for if it did not 
dominate, it could damage. It was ready still, as so often in the 
history of Europe, to hoist itself between even powers, and buy 
up and subsidize the one that would sell. Ten years would see 
more of an issue with it than was thought of yet — albeit 
politicians even now did their obeisance to it, for it was a 
politics as well as a religion. 

Church history was also a most invaluable study to the 
preacher. By it the Church, in its historic grandeur, its growth, 
aspects, its mistakes, and its wisdom, its whole fund of experi- 
^ce, would become part of the preacher's self. 

Then there was the old English Bible, happily in the revision 
not to be essentially altered in phraseology. Of pure, nervous, 
vigorous Saxon, which olL3 ought always to speak, it was a 
masterly specimen of writing. In its words conclusions might 
be expressed, or sins rebuked, which, in one's own phrase, 
would be hurtfully plain. The very melody of its words was a 
benediction in many passages: ''As one whom his mother 
comforteth, so will I comfort you !" ** Ye believe in God, believe 
in Me." Memorizing was one way to become familiar v^th the 
EngUsh Bible; but the best way was to useitdevotionally so much 
as to make it a part of one's self. If lovers of good literature 
committed large parts of Cicero, Horace, Shakespeare, Tennyson, 
Longfellow, much more should the preacher the majestic Bible* 
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SOLOMON, THE BRILLIAN7 FAILURE. 



By Rev. C. H. Patne, D.D. 



** Solomon in all his glory, ^ — Matthew vi. 29. 

*^ Solomon did evil in the eight of the Lord" — 1 Kings xi. 6. 



LOOKTN^G through the Portrait Gallery of the Scriptures, one 
cannot fail to observe the wonderful diversity of character 
therein portrayed. Here are heroes and martyrs, warriors and 
saiats, statesmen and poets, characters lofty and lowly, strong 
and weak, secular and saintly. Yet this very diversity is 
evidence of the faithfulness of the portraiture. Had all the 
characters of the Bible shone with a divine radiance we should 
have questioned the truthfulness of the record. As it is, we see 
in them all evident touches of humanness. They represent 
humanity as it was in them and is in us. Therefore every 
Scripture character is rich in instructive lessons. Their weak- 
ness and folly, their strange contrasts and inconsistencies, 
teach us not less valuable lessons than their loftier and 
worthier traits. 

The character of Solomon is unique — one of the loftiest and 
saddest of the Sacred Volume. Grand in its stately strength 
and towering height — sad in its demoralization and fall. A 
morning fair and bright as ever dawned on mortal vision-— hig^ 
noon gold^i and glowing, flashing its glories far and wide— an 
evening clouded and mournful, with wailing winds and mut- 
tering thunders. Is it not the ij^ of many anott^ex Yii^'t IS^Mk 
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it not a Toice of wisdom for us ? Let us sit awliile before this 
portrait, study its features, apply its lessons, and grow stronger 
and wiser the while. 

Let us first take a rapid glance at the historic outlines of 
Solomon's life. He was the latest bom son of David and Bath- 
sheba — " tender and only-beloved in the sight of his mother." 
Bom a prince, the object of special parental affection, a beau- 
tiful and promising child, his education was doubtless the best 
that could be secured. ITathan, the prophet, was his special 
preceptor, but, unquestionably, the wisest teachers of Jerusalem 
were his instructors. Yet it is probable that his education 
amid courtly splendours developed intellectual activity and 
the poetic sentiment, rather than that robustness of character 
which marks many of the stalwart heroes of the Old Testament. 

At the age of ten or eleven years he witnessed the revolt of 
his brother Absalom, after whose tragic death he was regarded 
as the heir to the throne. There was, however, another older 
brother, Adonijah, but David, who was greatly under the 
influence of Bathsheba, had secretly sworn to her that her 
favourite son, Solomon, should be king. David was now old 
and feeble, the throne would soon be vacant, and Adonijah 
plotted to seize it by a coiip d'etat, Absalom's revolt was re- 
enacted with less success. Abiathar, the priest, and Joab, 
David's chief general and trusted friend, with many of the 
"king's servants," were in league with Adonijah. A speedy 
blow must be struck to save the throne to Solomon. !N"athan 
and. Bathsheba hastened to the feeble David, urged upon him his 
oath, and measures were at once taken to put the crown on 
Solomon's head. The young prince is placed on the royal mule, 
and with his supporters hastens to Gihon, where he is anointed 
king by Zadok, the younger chief priest. The loud trumpet 
blast peals out the announcement to the assembled concourse, 
who send back the shout, **Long live King Solomon." He is 
borne in triumph to the palace, seated on the royal throne, and 
receives the benediction of his father, David. The sudden 
entbroning of Solomon strikes dismay into the hearts of the 
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conspirators. Adonijah flees to the sacred altar on Gibeon for 
protection, and is spared only to perish without mercy a little 
later. Abiathar is deposed and disgraced, and Joab, the white- 
haired hero of a hundred battles, is slain by his former comrade, 
Benaiah, while yet his hands clasp the consecrated altar. 
Every enemy was now removed, and Solomon was "estab- 
lished," according to promise, on the throne of his father, 
Bayid. He was at that time, probably, about nineteen or 
twenty years of age — a lofty position, and great responsibility, 
for such a youth. Let us see how he met the demands of the 
dtaation. 

Among his first acts was one eminently religious — respecting 
the worship of the true God. The ancient Tabernacle stood on 
the heights of Gibeon, some six miles north-west of Jerusalem. 
Thither repaired the young Solomon on a sacred pilgrimage, 
attended by a vast retinue of dignitaries, and offered as a royal 
sacrifice a holocaust of a thousand victims to signalize his acces- 
sion to the throne. Well is it to thus honour God and inau- 
gurate every new and important era in life at the assumption of 
new duties — entering the marriage relation — ^by some special 
offering or act of consecration to the Father above. God was 
pleased with this evidence of Solomon's piety. 

"We now come to the most important act of his life — the great 
test of his character which affords evidence of his superior 
qualities. The night after his sacrificial offering God appeared 
to him, and the solemn voice said, ** Ask what I shall give thee." 
What a moment of thrilling interest was that ! A young, am- 
bitious king in the very presence of Jehovah — a voice divine 
proffering him whatever gift his heart should crave — ^the hand 
omnipotent extended to supply his utmost wish. What visions 
of glory must have passed before his mind in that supremo 
moment of decision ! What forms, beautiful and smiling, stood 
before him pointing out the gleaming path of promised good ! 
But none of these forms of beauty or visions of golden Hope 
throw the spell of their fascination over his mind in that crisis 
honr. He asks not Sononr'B fairest crown, nor l^\e^sv\x^ ^ 'di'c^^ 
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enchanting gifts, nor Fortune's amplest fayonrs, nor life pro- 
longed throngh oyer firesh and happy years — ^but he does ask the 
transcendent gift of Wisdom. He recognizes the duties and 
responsibilities of his high position. Se remembers the mercy 
of that God who has thus exalted him. He is conscious of his 
own weakness. What humility he exhibits! "I am but a 
little child ; I know not how to go out or come in. And ihy 
servant is in the midst of thy people. Give thy servant an 
understanding heart" (1 Kings iii. 7.) Wisdom and an 
" understanding heart," qualifications for his station — character, 
and not any extraneous good, is the choice of this young man of 
rare endowments. And this view of himself and his greatest 
need is the more notable because of his age — at twenty or there- 
abouts — ^the very period when we are wont to be most 
presumptuous and self-confident ; jealous of a greatness not yet 
assured to us ; impatient of counsel, untractable, and swayed by 
passion and impulse. This remarkable choice of Solomon puts 
on him the stamp of nobility. 

Throw now upon this scene the colour of reality by making 
it your own. Imagine yourself face to face with God while the 
same solemn voice lays upon your heart the decision of your 
destiny, saying : " Ask what I shall give thee,^^ Would such a 
privilege prove a boon or a calamity ? Would your choice lift 
you to companionship with the noblest sons of God, or sink you 
to fellowship with the basest slaves of earth? What am I 
saying ? Such a decision is in JGact laid upon the will of every 
one before me now. And the choice is being made. If it be not 
expressed in words, it is crystallized into acts. 

As in fabled story two maidens came to Hercules while in his 
youth — ^the one, Pleasure, fedr and winsome ; the other, Yirtue, 
modest and mild — and solicited his company through life, so 
now, young friends, there come to you the same forms — divine 
and human — ^and in your ear rings the voice of each, saying : 
" Follow me." 

How was this choice of Solomon honoured by Gt>d? It 
pleased Mm innch that this youth, had so ^wiaely made the 
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choice of wisdom, and he gave him that which he had asked^ 
each wisdom as never before distinguished the mind of mortals ; 
and because he had chosen this higher good, God added thereto 
the lesser gifts of riches, and honour, and length of days. Let 
it be remembered that the matchless wisdom Solomon henceforth 
exhibits is the special gift of God. And is this marrellous 
Fountain of understanding accessible to you, young men of lofty 
aspirations and hope ? Does this same beneficent Being proffer 
you the gift divine and priceless ? Aye, to you the Yoice cries, 
"Ask, and it shall be given unto you." **K any of you lack 
wisdom, let him ask of God, that giveth to all men liberally." 
Gfod looks with favour on a praying youth whose heart, distrust- 
M of itself, cries in the Father's ear for help and guidance, and 
heaven drops its highest benisons on his path. 

There is an Arabic legend that because Solomon, in one of his 
marches, stayed at the hour of prayer, instead of riding on with 
his horsemen, God gave him the winds as a chariot, and the birds 
flew over him as a perpetual canopy. Young man, if you will 
pause in the march of life to daily offer to God the prayer of a 
yearning, trusting heart, the winds of God shall be your chariot, 
the Providence of God your protecting canopy, the angels of 
Qod your ministering servants. 

Let us now hastily follow this youthful king, with the crown 
of wisdom on his brow, through his brilliant reign. He returns 
to Jerusalem and commences a series of acts that extend his 
dominions and establish his kingdom on a scale and grandeur 
dazzling and unparalleled. He inaugurates a foreign policy 
before unknown. Alliances are formed with the kings of Egypt 
and Tyre. He creates a commerce, and in those early days — a 
thousand years before the coming of Christ — sends his ships 
ploughing through the Indian Ocean to the far off Ophir in the 
East, on the shores of India or Arabia. They came back 
freighted with gold and silver, fragrant woods and spices, ivory, 
and specimens of natural history. His empire stretches from 
the Euphrates to the Mediterranean, from the foot of Lebanon 
to the desert bordering on Egypt. At home peoAQ »xi<i "^^uH::^ 
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pour thoir amplest blessings over all the land. It is the golden 
age of Israel. Solomon adorns and beautifies Jerusalem, making 
it indeed ** the joy of the whole earth." 

The grandest of all his kingly acts was the building of the 
Temple — ^the wonder and admiration of the world. Prom the 
forest of Lebanon and the quarries of Bezetha came the materials. 
Seven and a half years was it in building, being completed in 
the eleventh year of his reign. This splendid edifice was dedi- 
cated with a magnificence which beggars description. It was 
the great occasion of Solomon's life, and he is the grand central 
figure in the scene. All Israel is present — heads of tribes, 
paternal chiefs, priests, Levites ; but Solomon himself, invested 
with no priestly power, standing on a brazen platform erected in 
front of the altar, offers the dedicatory prayer containing some 
of the sublimest utterances that ever fell from human lips. The 
mysterious cloud of divine glory filled the pacred structure — ^the 
heavenly fire descended and consumed the sacrifice — God thus 
manifested his approving presence. 

Jerusalem saw other grand structures rise under Solomon's 
hand. Among these was a palace for himself, which required 
eight years longer than the Temple to complete; another — 
perhaps enclosed within this — for his wife, the daughter of 
Pharaoh, the house of the forest of Lebanon ; here he sat in his 
court of judgment, seated on a throne of ivory and gold, with 
six lions on either side, standing on, the steps and supporting the 
arms of the chair. There were also ivory palaces and ivory 
towers, used for the king's armoury. Besides these he had a 
summer palace at Lebanon ; he built pools of water, and costly 
aqueducts and stately gardens. Tadmor in the wilderness, now 
Palmyra, was built by him, whose massive ruins are the marvel 
of modern travellers. 

The style of grandeur in which he lived almost surpassed 

credence. Forty thousand horses for his chariots, and twelve 

thousand horsemen, were at his command. He rode in royal 

state, clad in snow-white raiment, in a magnificent chariot of 

cedar decked with silver and gold and purple, attended by a 
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body-guard of three score valiaiit men, tallest and most beautiful 
of Israel's sons, arrayed in Tyrian purple, their long black hair 
sprinkled with gold dust. His banquets were of corresponding 
splendour; all his plate and drinking vessels were of gold. 
Silver was so plenty ''it was nothing accounted of in the days 
of Solomon." This, and much more that I might add, gives us 
a glimpse of the outward splendour of his reign. 

But we have a juster view of his greatness when we recall 
his pre-eminent wisdom — ^the literary attainments and achieve- 
ments which render him the prodigy of the ages. His knowledge 
of mechanics, as evinced in rearing those massive substructures 
of the Temple, which remain until this day, surpassed that of 
modem times. In natural history and science, botany, zoology, 
and kindred branches, he was the father and superior of all the 
modems down to Professors Huxley and Tyndal. He spoke of 
trees, from the spreading cedar tree of Lebanon to the slender 
caper-plant that springs out of the crevice of the wall. He 
spoke also of ''beasts and of fowls, of creeping things and of 
fishes." He rises also from the details of the naturalist and 
scientist to the broad principles of the philosopher, and the lofty 
heights of the poet. Three thousand proverbs, a thousand and 
^Q songs, were the literary children of his fruitful brain. 
Much of the highest wisdom of the Sacred Book — the divinest 
cooncil to guide the erring feet of men in all ages — flowed from 
his inspired pen. The Proverbs of Solomon, preserved in the 
Inspired Yolume, are the surest guide for the young man of our 
age to follow. The voice of his wisdom cries to-day in the 
streets and places of concourse of this great city, in the case of 
every young man, saying : " Incline thine heart unto me ; hear, 
and thy soul shall live." 

But we must hasten to view this favoured child of wisdom 
and heir of fortune in another and sadder light. Can a character 
of such colossal proportions crumble and decay ? Can wisdom 
so transcendent degenerate to folly ? Can a heart in which are 
the principles of righteousness and truth become the home of sin 
and base desire? Behold the possibiUties oi Wmosi tv\\\\si^> 
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heavenward and earthward, in the towering heights and 
degrading depths to which the character of Solomon rises and 
sinks ! His decline forms one of the saddest pages in the annals 
of history. This same man that huilt the Temple of Jehovah and 
consecrated it with his solemn prayer, and worshipped to divine 
acceptance the true God, also hnilt on the southern heights of 
sacred Olivet sanctuaries to three heathen deities : Astarte, the 
goddess of Phenicia; Chemosh, the war god of Moah; and 
Moleck, god of Ammon. The rites with which these deities 
were worshipped were too cruel and licentious for detail. 
?!!^3Srot only is his character tarnished hy the permission of 
idolatry, hut the foul sin of polygamy in its most aggravated 
form stained the purity of his life. This was not a new feature 
in the life of many heroic characters of Old Testament history ; 
but Solomon carried it to an extent before unparalleled. He 
first married the Egyptian princess, Naamah, in his youth; 
afterward were added a vast number of inferior wives and 
concubines, all of them probably of foreign extraction, forming 
a harem of oriental beauty and splendour. 

All of this was in direct opposition to the spirit and precepts 
of the divine law. His treasures, chariots, and wives were 
expressly prohibited in the Book of the Law. Concerning the 
king to be set over Israel, it is said : *' He shall not multiply 
horses to himself, neither shall he multiply wives to himself, 
that his heart turn not away, neither shall he greatly multiply 
to himself silver and gold.*' 

Let no one claim that Solomon had the approbation of Gt)d in 
these his misdeeds. It is true that he lived in an age when the 
education and morals of men were far below their present 
standard, and some things were permitted by Grod by reason of 
their demoralized condition. It is, nevertheless, true that God 
never gave the seal of his approval to polygamy, or any of the 
sins that disfigure the character of Scripture history. Let me 
not involve the Holy God in the terrible sin of Solomon, nor 
excuse it because of his superior qualities, nor plead it in 
extenuation of our own misdoings. Eather let us seek to know 
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the hidden canse of his fall, and tremble as we see how insecure 
are the foundations that lie beneath the fair-seeming structure 
of our own character. 

What, then, were the causes that produced this mournful 
decline^ and overhung with darkest clouds the closing years of a 
life beginning with such high promise ? And we approach this 
question with the more eager interest because the principles upon 
which character is built, and the influence eJSecting its demorali- 
zation, are generically the same in all ages. Men are rottiug 
iuwardly to-day, and the pillars of their character crumbling to 
decay from the very same influence that wrought the ruin of 
Solomon. Moreover, this fSact of the decline and fall of character 
once lofty and apparently strong is but the commonest occurrence 
in modem society. We do well to study its insidious causes. 

Pirst, then, the superior endowments of Solomon became a 
snare to him, as they are liable to prove to every gifted nature. 
Ghreat talents involve great liabilities. Every being is subject to 
eternal laws, which cannot be violated with impxmity; God 
secures no man from the legitimate firuits of their violation. 
One of these laws is that which requires the improvement of 
talent as a necessary condition of increasing or even retaining it. 
When Ged gave Solomon that priceless largess of wisdom, he 
did not exempt him from this law, nor take the work of 
preserving his character and insuring his ultimate well-being 
into his own hands. It is a fatal delusion that there is a 
mysterious gift of God called grace which allows a man to sleep 
on tiie lap of some fair Delilah without being shorn of the locks 
of his strength — a magic power that holds a man to the right 
against his own deliberate choice. Ko ; Solomon, divinely 
endowed, is yet arbiter of his own destiny, and on him rests the 
weighty responsibility of the inexorable law, " To whomsoever 
much is given, of him shall be much required." He failed to 
rightly employ the heavenly gift, and, failing, lost the precious 
boon. And to you, my friend, comes the warning voice of his sad 
falL You are highly gifted of God and favoured among men, you 
who^ear the crown of genius^ or wisdom, or briiliaiittal^iQ^r---^Q^ 
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who are endowed with cultured minds and learning's amplest 
stores — ^you young men of the schools and universities of our 
favoured land — you who stand on sunny heights of honour — ^you 
to whom God has entrusted the dangerous talent of wealth — ^you 
who are exalted to lofty summits of Christian privilege and grace 
— rememher that with these superior gifts come corresponding 
responsihility and danger, and heware lest, like Solomon, you fall 
from the dizzy heights of favour to the darkest depths of 
shame. 

Another cause wrought with insidious influence to effect his 
overthrow. Solomon was the dupe of that prince of deceptive 
devils, misnamed policy or expediency. It was from motives 
of policy, doubtless, that he entered into alliance with Egjrpt's 
king; it was from motives of policy that he married the 
daughter of that king, and took to his bosom his first heathen 
wife. Did ever man or woman marry from policy— political, 
financial, social interest — ^that in the end did not find it the most 
miserable policy ever mortal pursued, yielding its bitter fruits 
of sorrow and sin ? There is but one bond that can ever bind 
two human hearts together in union strong and holy enough for 
the marriage relation, and that golden bond is Love — ^true, pure, 
uncalculating, heaven-bom love. It was policy at first un- 
questionably that built heathen sanctuaries and encouraged 
idolatrous worship— that he might gain the favour of foreigners, 
and show a generous latitude becoming a liberal-minded prince ; 
for we cannot suppose that Solomon erected such idol-temples 
for his own worship. The argument was specious, as it always 
is; — the influence insinuating — ^the result fatal. So men to-day 
adopt measures, conform with customs, form associations, 
contract marriages, enter into business engagements, impelled 
by some plausible motive of expediency, forgetting the eternal 
standard of right, and the law that knows no exemption : " What- 
soever a man sow, that shall he also reap." The darkening 
clouds that gather round the head of Solomon — ^the sins and woes 
that curse his later years — may well teach us to beware of the 
policy that leads to dangerous alliances and sinful associations. 
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In estimating the causes of Solomon's decline we must also 
remember the danger that always attends great worldly pros- 
perity. Human nature is too weak to bear unharmed great 
elevation. Dazzled and blinded by the splendour of rank and 
honour, and power and wealth, man reels and falls from the 
giddy height. Does it surprise you that one of such a lofky 
nature and high endowments as Solomon should be bedazzled 
by the brilliancy of any earthly light, and fall from such a 
height to sins of such enormity as we have specified ? Look 
into your own heart and the problem is solved. To how 
slight an eminence can you be lifted without becoming giddy ? 
Ijet but one title be added to your name — one simple green 
wreath of honour put upon your brow — a trivial office — a few 
thousands swell your purse — a house larger and costlier than 
your neighbour's be yours — an equipage more dashing— a little 
more learning — a higher social status — a costlier ring upon your 
finger even — a richer fabric on your person — and how likely is 
it to affect your spirit and bearing ? Ah, how little does it take 
of earth's coveted goods to make us forget the corruption within 
us — the grave that awaits us, the God that made us, the heaven 
that invites us ! Let us be warned of this danger in time, and 
remember that it was this same Solomon who said, '* The 
prosperity of fools shall destroy them." And he, wisest of men, 
illustrated the truth of his own proverb. 

But Solomon fell finally and chiefly a willing victim to the 
seductive charms of pleasure and carnal indulgence. One 
sentence of the Inspired Volume reveals to us the fatal cause : 
*' Solomon loved many strange women, and they turned away 
his heart from the Lord." Of all the insidious, corrupting, 
dangerous influences that ever wrought the ruin of man, the 
influence of a bad woman is the most fatal and irremediable, 
*' She hath cast down many wounded ; yea, many strong men 
have been slain by her. Her house is the way to hell, going 
down to the chambers of death." Let the fall of Solomon and 
David and Samson, and many another stronger than yourself, 
warn you, young mtm, agsaiiBt sinking into the ^rolu-^luoxv^ «x^% 
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of enchanted pleasure, pierced throngh and throngli with the 
poisoned dart of death. 

How replete with lessons is the life of this son of fortune— 
lesfionfi for every one to ponder with serions mind. How 
powerless are reason and learning to preserre character in the 
light of such a history as this ? How weak is human nature in 
its hest and strongest estate ? Who can trust his own heart 
when such as Solomon fall ? Can you, young man ? Are you 
stronger, safer than he, leaning on that broken staff? Who can 
hope to £11 the full meatisure of his ambition with the good or 
gain of this world with this history before him, and such sad 
wailings sounding in his ear, as come from the heart of the 
preacher in the Book of Ecclesiastes ? Ah ! those confessions of 
the preacher — ^let them be pondered. Solomon and all the glory 
of his forty years' brilliant reign have departed; but these 
remain to be read by the generations of men. 

Let US learn to beware of the beginnings of sin. Not suddenly 
did this mighty prince fall. The Arabian traditions relate that 
in the staff on which he leaned there was a worm which was 
secretly gnawing it asunder. The legend is an apt emblem of 
the truth. Early in his youth that worm began to eat away 
the strength of that staff. Eor years, doubtless, his religions 
ideal was far above his actual life — ^the life full of strange 
inconsistencies and contrarieties — as in the life of many a^ 
man — ^now saintly, and now beastly; now praying, and now 
locked fast in the embrace of sin. Young man, take care that 
no worm secretly gnaw at the staff of support on which you lean. 

What of Solomon's final state — saved or lost ? The good 
God only knows. In the series of frescoes on the walls of the 
Campo Santo, at Pisa, he is represented in the resurrection as 
looking ambiguously to the right and to the left, not knowing on 
which side his lot will be cast. If he wrote the Book of Ecclesi- 
astes, as it is probable he did, he saw at least the folly of his sins. 

Let us listen to the deep-toned voice of warning that comes to 
us from his inspired wisdom, sadly illustrated by his luiinspired 
life--^** Fear God, and keep his commandments." 



TEACHING OF CLOCKS. 
By Ret. Thos. Kelly. 

*' There are diversities of gifts, hut the same Spirit, * — 1 CoB. xii. 4. 

I "WAS very much entertained not long ago, as I happened to 
go into a clockmaker's establishment in Montreal. There 
was all manner of clocks, from the slow-moving, stately-looking 
regulator, down to the little fussy clock not longer than your 
hand. It was about twelve o'clock in the day, and such a din 
of striking I never heard before. Every clock, when it got 
ready, made all the noise it could, but each in its own way. 
"There were diversities of operations, but the same spirit." 
They all had one object, and that was to tell everybody that it 
was twelve o'clock. It was amusing to see meagre little clocks, 
that you could almost put in your pocket, start up and tip off 
the whole before larger, and, no doubt, more valuable ones got 
more than nicely begun, and then glance across as much as to 
say, " Mercy sake, do hurry up ! If you want to learn how to 
strike, just take a few lessons from me." But it was only my 
imagination that gave birth to this reprimand. They all 
minded their own business ; each did its own work in its own 
way, and according to its own prompting. If they had com- 
menced to argue about their different style of working, their 
reasoning would not have been very edifying, or flattering to 
their maker, who was behind the counter, and it could not have 
i nterested me. About the only effect of the quarrel would have 
been that they lost time by it. Doubtless, every one of those 
clocks is sold before this. Each had its admirers. Some would 
fancy the large, costly-looking, solemn-toned clocks, and others 
would choose the more rapid, noisy, fussy little ones. 

I learn from Ihis that it is the duty of every man to be busy 
at his great life-work ; that he should wotk iiata-KiSli^ xa.\&ss» 
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own way, and find no fault with others who may have different 
ways of doing the same thing ; and also that the style of doing 
work is a secondary thing : the amount of work done is the all- 
important question. It is the time kept, and told off faithfully. 
All depends upon that. I noticed a very fine-looking clock in 
firont of me, and I said to the man, '^ This clock has taken no part 
in the noise, I helieve?" He said, ''Ko, it don't strike." I 
ipid, **Why?" "Well, it is not made to strike." I said, 
" How does it tell the time ?" He said, " You must look at it, 
if you want to know." I learn from this that we have Christians 
among us who don't strike. I used to think that every person 
who enjoys religion must chime it off very distinctly on the 
heU of public profession. I believe still, that almost all true 
Christians are made to strike, and when wound up on both 
sides they will strike. But now and then you find one who 
appears to lack the striking weight, or the beU, I don't know 
which. They don't tell the time to the ear, but if you look at 
the dial of their conduct and conversation you will find it 
unvarying as the sun. It is a great blessing that we have so 
many true Christians, who, amid the dense darkness that sur- 
rounds them, fearlessly publish to the world the true time of 
day. I have often laid awake in the dark with the queiy in 
my mind, I wonder what time it is? — ^when suddenly the 
faithful clock struck off the answer. 

Many around us, whom we least suspect, are in a state of 
wakefulness and unrest; they have either lost the time, or 
never had it. They are dissatisfied and unhappy, and would 
gladly find the way to a better life. Oh, that as Christians, we 
were more faithful to 

"TeU to aU around, 
What a dear Saviour we have found ; 
And point to his redeeming blood, 
And say, Behold the way to God." 

I noticed] another fine-looking clock that was going through 
all the motions of striking, but it only made a sort of buzzing 
noise, without making anybody the wiser as to the secret it 
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proposed to tell. I said to the gentleman, ** What makes it act 
so?" He said, **The hammer has sprung a little, and comes 
down just hesido the hell, hut does not hit it." I thought, 
here is an illustration of many good sort of people in the 
church. They go through all the movements of striking, or 
hearing witness for Christ, hut nohody is anything the wiser. 
The hammer strikes the hell, and strong, on any other theme 
but personal religion; there it has no emphasis or distinction 
of sound. This, I am convinced, is in many instances only a 
habit, and not the result of spiritual barrenness. It would 
be well if our good brothers and sisters who speak in this way 
would just press the finger of their will against the hammer, 
then push it gently over till it strikes distinctly and sounds B 
natural. 

I saw another clock that appeared to like to hear itself strike. 
It struck; and struck, until I actually got nervous. I thought, 
here is an illustration of the fact that we have some in our 
churches who are great at striking. When they commence to 
pray, or speak, they never stop till they get through, and they 
never get through until eyerybody is nervous, and wishing them 
to stop. They always skip over the stopping places, and go on. 
That clock that worried me so only wanted the bending of a 
little wire about the eighth of an inch to put it right on 
striking. So those great strikers in the church only want a 
kind suggestion, or a little bend in the wire, and are all right. 
Sometimes, however, when very highly tempered, I have known 
the wire to break, and then there was striking with a ven- 
geance, but in a different tone and spirit. My advice is, to any 
brother whose meetings are being made dry and spiiitless by 
long takers, have less striking by all means. Bend the wire, 
even though it should break. Better one be hurt than many. 
I have known some of these great strikers to be the very 
poorest of time keepers. I have heard them strike off in dis- 
tinct tones twelve o'clock; ** spiritual noon-day here," when the 
dial of their conduct and conversation scarcely indicated 
spiritual sunrise. If, as a church, we would have o\ic «^mV 
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means of grace throbbing with potency and life, we must do 
away as mnch as possible with all irrelevant striking, and be 
looking earnestly after the time, and telling it off to others, so 
far as we have been able to reach it. 

I saw anotber clock that was not trying to keep time ; it 
was standing stilL I said, ' ' Is this clock out of repair ?" '^ I^o." 
'' It wants to be wound up, I suppose?" ''iNTo, I cleaned, and 
regulated, and wound it up yesterday." * ' Why does it not keep 
fime like the others?" " Well, just as I was winding it up, I was 
called away by a customer, and forgot to start it." I learn from 
this that we haye those amongst us who need starting. There 
are many deeply anxious souls about us, who only want to 
be started. God has had his hand upon them. He has to wind 
them up, and put the weight of their sins upon them, and they 
only want the encouraging word, or the gentle touch of sym- 
pathy, to start them in the ways of God. And in the church 
men want to be started sometimes. There are many men who 
would pray in prayer-meeting if they got once started ; many 
would give liberally to the cause of God if they once started, 
although I am aware that some men wOl start all over but at 
their pockets. Many a poor backslider is longing to be what be 
once was, but he wants the cheering word of hope and the 
gentle tone of sympathy to start him. A great want of the 
church to-day is a larger number of Holy Ghost men and women 
to be touching up the waning pendulums, and starting the still 
ones— not in an ostentatious spirit, or placarding their mission 
at every street comer, but in an unpretending, humble, almost 
unintentional way. Spirit of the heavens ! help the unworthy 
servant this morning, that I may succeed in stimulating the 
weary, and starting some pendulums that are still. We all 
need the gentle touch of each other's sympathy. I need it as well 
as you. It puts fresh vigour into hs often, when we see the 
strength and ease with which others are doing their work. As 
nmiisters it does us good to hear each other striking, and notice 
the swing of each other's pendulum. I have often gone to 
camp meeting and other places where I h^ve heard ministers 
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preach, with a pathos and a power which made me ashamed of 
myself. But I have reason to thank God for those ministers, 
and for those feelings of conscious inferiority; for they have 
given me to see how a live man can and will take hold of his 
work; and I have always found my own pendulum almost 
unconsciously swinging with greater emphasis aud vigour after 
I got home. 

I noticed another clock just] in the act of stopping. I said, 
** Here is a dock just stopping ; I presume it's run down ?" He 
said, "No, it's not run down, hut there is something under it ; it's 
not plumh." I see in this tarved clock a symbol of many church 
members ; there is something between them and God ; they are 
not plumb. Oh! many professing Christians are swayed to one 
side or the other by things that are inconsistent with the 
Christian character. There are men in our churches who are 
toned all to one side by their taste for intoxicating drink, and 
others by their love of gain, and others by their love of pleasure, 
and others by their thirst for popularity or office. My dear 
brother^ don't aUow yourseK to imagine that you can enjoy the 
religion of Christ, and at the same time " regard iniquity in your 
heart." If you wedge yourself off the perpendicular, or allow 
the devil to do it, or remain in that position, don't dream that 
you are still keeping time ; you are either stopped or stopping. 

I noticed one feature which all these clocks had in common, 
and that was, they all had a tendency to run down. Stimulus 
not found in themselves, but coming from an eternal source, had 
to be obtained, or they would soon tick themselves into silence. 
They all needed winding up. So there is a tendency in all 
ChristiaQB to run down. No man is free from it. I may preach 
to you from this awful place every Sabbath with acceptability, 
and be all the time running down. You may be as punctual as 
usual in your attendance at church,. and as exemplary as usual 
in your deportment, and be all the time running down. The 
pendulum of profession may continue to wag when there is no 
honest time kept, and struck off, true to the occasion. asiOi \,o \)aa 
hour. This ia the calamity and sin of the chuieVv ^o-^-k^ 
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ThouBoadB of professing Chiistiaiis liave forgotten to go to God 
to be wound up; and cleansed, and regulated, and set to the 
true time. If you question some of them, they frankly tell you 
they don't profess to have the true time exactly ; and those of 
them who do profess to have it are either deceiving, or being 
deceived ; for while the bell of profession rings out progress, the 
hands on the dial of their conduct and consideration are either 
in the old place, or, like the shadow on the dial of Ahaz, carried 
backward several degrees. Our churches are cursed with those 
eight-day Christians who never think of being wound up till 
they go to church on Sundays, and the trouble is they never 
think of it then. 

Some clocks can go for months without being wound up, and 
keep good time ; but I never knew a Christian that could do 
it, and I know scores who have given it a fair trial. Yes, 
my dear Christian friends, we must be woundup, or we shall run 
down to the silence of spiritual and eternal death ; and many 
will be led astray and ruined by our reckoning. The church 
has all the means and appliances in her hands to-day that are 
necessary to secure the conquest of the whole world for Christ, 
before the last hour of the year 1899 will have struck; but the 
trouble is, not in going order. She is at too great a distance 
from God ; she has been trying to regulate herself, and she has 
lost time. If the whole Catholic Church were to yield itself up 
to God, to be wound up, and cleansed, and regulated, and set to 
the true time, the effect upon this sin-cursed world would 
be simply marvellous. There would be such a Niagara of bene- 
Toleaice, and heroic Christian effort, and Holy Ghost power 
launched simultaneously upon the nations, as would enable the 
church to measure her conquests by degrees of latitude and 
longitude, and not, as now, by isolated points and individual 
conquests. May the spirit of the Almighty give locomotive 
velocity to the delayed chariot wheels that shall usher in that 
glorious day. 
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" TeUye the daughter of Zion, Behold, thy King cornet h unto thee, meek, and 
sitting upon an ass, and a colt the foal of an ass,^* — Matthew zzL 6. 



PEEEAPS I ought to say, in the very beginning of these 
discourses, that it would neither be possible nor profitable 
to give you all the processes by which the correlative order 
of those events which characterize the great week is determined. 
In some cases there is perplexity in getting at their exact place 
in the narrative, and after the fullest investigation there will 
still be honest differences of opinion as to the precise mechanical 
position in which the acts and sayings of our Lord should 
be arranged to be exactly as they transpired. But, notwith- 
standing this, it will be satisfactory to know that there is really 
no diversity about the order of the leading transactions, while 
some may exist about one minor part fitting precisely into every 
minor part. The week which closes the forty days commonly 
known as Lent is called by the Greek and Latin Churches " The 
Ghreater Veek," or '' Holy Week ;" the Germans call it " Char- 
woche," or the **"Week of Sorrows;" while many Protestants 
denominate it Passion Week, meaning the week of our Bedeemer's 
sufferings. These various names are intended to indicate the 
character which makes the events of these few days the greatest 
in the annals of the world, because they comlDme &!& i&a^^ji^ 
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and grief, the consecration and triumph, of Jesus in his mysterious 
redeeming acts. The first day of this week is called Palm 
Sunday, in commemoration of the fact that when Jesus entered 
Jerusalem on that day the Jewish population strewed the high- 
way in which he rode with branches plucked from the palm, 
olive, and other trees. From an early day Christians in the 
East have practised the ceremony of carrying branches of these 
trees in solemn procession, in commemoration of our Lord's 
triumphal entry preparatory to his crucifixion in the Holy City. 
According to Christian chronology, Jesus died in the thirty- 
third year from his birth, which, by Jewish time, would be 
in the year 4746. But as they did not reckon their time with 
astronomical exactness, but by the appearance of the new moon, 
it is not an easy matter to determine the precise day of our 
Lord's death. On the 14th day of the month Nisan the Jews 
celebrated their Passover, but as the 14th was determined by 
the falling of the moon, the time of the Passover varied with 
that event, so that we cannot speak of the day of Christ's death 
with the accuracy of a calendar, as we can of the day on 
which Washington or any other historical person of later times 
died. The month Msan answered to parts of our months of 
March and April, and Palm Sunday is supposed to have fallen 
on the 10th day of the month Nisan, which would be, say, 
April 2 in our calendar, or about that date. God has concealed 
from us the exact day of Christ's death for much the same 
reason that led him to hide the body of Moses from the Israelites, 
lest we should be tempted to worship the day, instead of him 
who redeemed us, during its hours. Hence the time of Christ's 
death is celebrated on days movable all the way from March 21 
to April 22, nearly a calendar month of our time in variation. 
What is called Good Friday occurs this year on March 26, a 
somewhat unusual thing, which wiU not occur again till the year 
1880. In the last week of our Lord's life scarcely an hour 
struck without announcing some great mediatorial eircimistance, 
so that the seven days literally teem with events of the first 
moment. His sayings and doings fill a large space in the four 
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Gfospels. They occupy about one-third of the Eyangelist 
MattheVs Gospel, more than a third in Mark's, about one- 
fifth of Luke's Gospel, and nearly half of John's, so that fully 
one-fourth of all that is recorded of Christ's three years of 
ministry is crowded into the record of its last week. That we 
may understand perfectly the succession of events in each day 
of this week, we must bear in mind that the Jewish day of 
tw«nty-four hours was reckoned from sunset to sunset. What 
we call Palm Sunday began, therefore, at sunset on Saturday 
evening, when the Jewish Sabbath closed, and continued until 
sundown on Sunday evening. It is clear from the Evangelist 
John that Jesus spent his last Sabbath at Bethany, that he 
remained there on what would be our Saturday night, and began 
his triumphal journey to Jerusalem on the morning of the first 
day of the week, which would answer to our Sunday morning. 
iN'ow let us look at the wonderful chain of events which mark 
the hours of Pahn Sunday, as they are recorded by the Evange- 
lists. Truly it is an assuring thought that, while many of our 
Lord'B words and acts are recorded by only one or two of the 
sacred penmen, when we come to those sufferings in which all 
mankind are interested, all the Evangelists tmite in the history. 
Their accounts are given in Matthew xxi. 1-17 ; Mark xi.^1-11 ; 
Luke zix. 29-44 ; and John xii. 12-19. 

Read tiie passage at your leisure; then come and join the 
princely procession. Affcer the repose of the Jewish Sabbath 
our Lord left the little secluded and wooded vale of Bethany on 
his journey to Jerusalem, a distance of about two English miles. 
We are not told at what hour he lefb this sacred hamlet^ but it 
seems to have been early in the morning of Sunday, the first day 
of the week. It appears also that he set out on foot, as if he 
would enter the metropolis in humblest guise, in the midst of a 
throng of wayfaring men. In this simple manner he passed 
through the umbrageous valley of the ^' house of dates/' as the 
name Betiiany signifies. He moved on the rougher mountain 
tcack toward Bethphage^ the ^'house of figB," a Nii\\B.^ \t^s^ 
waHh ci B&tiuatjf md near to it. And whexx \ifi "bsA. leidi^^ 
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that part of the way which passes the ridge of the Motmt of 
OliveS; he sent two of his disciples to the village over against 
him, with instructions to bring to him the colt of an ass. The 
owner of the beast consentedi as if a king had made a draft 
upon him, probably being Mendly to Jesus, and the animal was 
brought. This foal had never before carried a human burden. 
And after his disciples had covered the beast with their own gar* 
ments, as a royal saddle, they raised their Master to his back, 
and the procession was ready to start. We are not to look upon 
this animal through, modem and 'Western eyes, as mean and 
degrading to our Lord in its use, for in the East the ass was 
commonly ridden on great state occasions in preference to the 
horse. This rank of high honour was extended only to great 
statesmen, prime ministers, emperors, kings, and other persons 
of distinguished rank. On these occasions the beast which they 
rode was generally caparisoned in the most costly fabrics, while 
the waving of branches from the palm, the olive, the laurel, and 
other trees went before them, or these were spread on the 
ground, together with flowers and perfumes, mantles of silk and 
robes of other rich texture, forming a carpet of state on which 
the honoured persons might ride. The startling news had 
sprea^ in all directions that Jesus had raised Lazarus from the 
dead, so that great excitement fllled the city and its suburbs, 
especially amongst the strangers, who had come in crowds from 
all parts of the world to attend the feast of the Passover. 

Tens of thousands of these people had never seen the 
** Prophet of Galilee," nor had they ever seen a man who had 
been raised from the dead. They were eager to fasten their 
eyes upon a living being who had been in his grave four days, 
upon the sepulchral cave whence he had come forth, and upon 
the wonder-worker who had restored him to life at a word. 
Many of them were ignorant of the intrigues of the hierachy, 
and unbiased by its passions. Hence if they came out to see 
Jesus with enthusiasm, they came with favourable dispositions 
toward him. With the masses, the stream set only one way ; 
namely, toward an independent mQn»xe\i^) «3i<i qiiLy onie sparic 
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was wanted to kradle a revolutionary flame. Add to this the 
&ct that the great court of Sanhedrim had openly resolved upon 
Ms destractiony and had given notice of his arrest ; so that the 
machinations of his foes, as well as the enthusiasm of his 
Mends, increased the popular sensation, and indicated that bot^ 
felt that he had reached a crisis in his career. One part of the 
popnlace determined that he should perish, and the other that 
he should reign. This fevered condition of the public mind 
created two great bodies of men, who went forth to join him, 
one from the gates of the city to meet him, and one from all the 
suburban villages, who accompanied him from Bethany and 
joined him on the way. The general feeling ran high in his 
favour, as the confluence came pouring in from all quarters, the 
heart of the multitudes being either stirred by terrible fore- 
bodings^ or struck by visions of glory in the secret hope that the 
long-promised Messiah had really come at last. The people 
were intent upon a politico-redemption. Every man in the 
throng hated the Eoman yoke, and in his heart of hearts hoped 
that this wondrous being had sprung up to be the national 
deliverer, who might perchance on that very day seat himself 
upon the throne of David, in the city of the Great King. 

But our Lord cherished no such plans. All through his life 
he had persistently refused to be treated as a king. He had 
even fled to a mountain and hidden himself when the people 
wished to proclaim him king. And see now, so far from being 
dazzled by earthly ambition, while the masses rend the sdr with 
their wild joys, the heart of the lowly traveller is grappling 
with an utterance of ancient prophecy. Five hundred years 
before this Zachariah had depicted the Shiloh passing the gates 
of Jerusalem in all the meek symbols of regal honour, and Jesus 
was mingling the significancy of the prophetic words which had 
laid slumbering in the past. This mysterious meaning had 
never been evoked until the colt, '* whereon never man sat," 
was seen plodding its way up the slopes of Olivet. But Jesus 
put one construction upon these words of prediction, while 
^people put another. They hurried onwaiA, l^ttgm^ ^^^SSsi 
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alacrity to the thought of making the great city the scene of 
temporal honours, grandeur, and pomp. His boundless charity 
had chosen it as the theatre of his bloody passion. This was 
not his ordinary way of entering the city at the Paschal 
festiYity, and while they supposed the lowly beast was bearing 
him to a throne, he knew that every step brought him nearer to 
a cross. So the enraptured throng determined that he should 
•enter the holy city as a monarch, and at once stripped the trees 
of the field and their own shoulders to cover the highway with 
•offerings and adornments; and then, as by one impulse and 
instinct, they burst forth into one of the hynms from their 
sacred psalter, maldng hill and vale echo with the festive chant, 
<< Hosanna ! Blessed be the King that comes in the name of the 
Lord! Hosanna in the highest!" And Jesus, on the eve of 
his sufferings, yielded to accept their outward solemnities of 
pomp, while their patriotic inspirations lifted them out of them- 
selves, and floated in the perfumed breezes, to rival the songs of 
sanctity which fiUed the Temple itself with Paschal raptures. 

Stop and wonder at his kingly tears. The road from 
Bethany to Jerusalem turns abruptly after leaving the shaded 
valley, and gradually ascends the Mount of Olives. As it 
approaches the top the horizon opens and the prospect widens 
into a soul-inspiring panorama of sacred things and places, in 
which mercies and judgments, relations and wonders innumer- 
able, had become historical. That compass of vision clusters 
group after group of sacred relics, which fell under the eye 
of our Lord at a glance. The deep valley of Jehoshaphat 
opens fully to view, with the brook Kedron flowing through 
it, while Mount Moriah rears its head crowned with the 
glorious Temple. The chasm deepens all about it, the spiritual 
city living on one side of the dividing valley, and the political 
city on the other, and the stately architecture of the whole 
metropolis deflning its lines on the blue Armament above it, or 
the dark hearts of the moxmtains round about Jerusalem. 
What a lovely exterior the great capital assumed to his eye as it 
lay in all its extent and magniflceniQe I T^a tbousesid hallowed 
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memories stirred his h^art as tliat morning's sun flooded pillar 
and pinnacle and dome in the national house of prayer, making 
its marble and burnished gold glow in its lustre. And what 
moyed him more deeply still was the stream of pilgrims who 
came journeying in at that very moment from every point of the 
compass to celebrate the Passover, so that all the region round 
about was in motion. Devout Jews from all nations under 
heaven were flocking to the feast. When we consider that 
little, if any, less than 3,000,000 of people assembled on this 
occasion, we see at once that the city could not contain them, 
so that all the open lands in its vicinity would be covered with 
tents and booths for their shelter during the festal week. 

This wonderful sight, breaking suddenly upon the Nazarene, 
tonched him with compassion for his country and country- 
men. He penetrated and laid bare all this momentary glory 
at a glance, and discovered the ^ilt, the blindness, and the 
rebellion of the queenly city. Hence his feelings struggled for 
utterance xmtil his heart overflowed; compassion shook his 
spirit until he could refrain no longer, and tears gushed from 
his eyes, sparkling like diamond gems upon the costly robes and 
emerald leaves at his feet. Oh, what a picture is this of the Son 
of David in tears ! Is this the appeal to the political passion of 
the people with which one of his foes charges him ? Is this the 
worldly prudence of an adventurer? All signs of pomp and 
triumph depart. Everything here must be the sublime sim- 
plicity of purity and truth. At the tomb of Lazarus he wept 
privately ; before the wall of the doomed city he sobbed pub- 
licly. Not a tear filled his eyes as he passed Gethsemane, but 
one look at Jerusalem broke his heart. The multitude are 
beside themselves with patriotism, huzzaing for the "King of 
Israel," while melting compassion rolls down his cheeks in 
floods. Only a few paces backward he had called up a slum- 
bering prediction from antiquity for the ratification of his acts, 
and now he launches a wail of heart-breaking prediction into 
the bosom of the future. The cup of that city's iniquity was 
fdn, thezefore it was rjeprolpate and doomed, and at okv^ \it^^)d3c\. 
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lie coupled the past with the fature, saying, *'If thou hadst 
known, at least in this thy day, the things which belong luito 
thy peace.! but now they are hid from thine eyes. For the 
days shall come upon thee, that thine enemies shall cast a trench, 
about thee, and compass thee round, and keep thee in on every 
side, and shall lay thee even with the ground, and thy children 
within thee ; and they shall not leave in thee one stone upon 
another; because thou knewest not the time of thy visitation." 
Before the days of Jesus, God had given up Jerusalem again and 
again to slaughter. Once it was faithful, and then it became 
stiff-necked and uncircumcised in heart and ears, and when the 
purest lips rebuked its profligacy in vain, so that Jehovah put it 
to the sword, it had died of falsehood, and been buried in 
ashes, and the heathen had shaken its dust from their feet, 
while only a few faithful ones wasted their tears on its ruins. 
With a terrible, stem reality, he predicted for it, as he wept, a 
future of wars, intestine and foreign, religious and civil; he 
read for it chapter after chapter of famine, pestilence, fire, 
treason, revenge, assassination, cannibalism, and blasphemy 
without parallel in history, sacred or profane. Can you won- 
der that he wept when he foresaw Titus marshalling a larger 
host against it than all the hosts of Israel could repel with 
standard and sword ? Through his prophetic tears he foresaw 
the Temple of God reduced to dust and buried in slaughter and 
desolation. The crowds hail him as King, while he weeps over 
their kingdom departed. They welcome him as a deliverer, 
but under their very walls he tells them that their Holy City is 
lost. 

Now witness his royal entry and bounty. It is said that 
when he entered the gates, '* all the city was moved." Crowds 
marched before him, and pressed behind him. All was inquiry, 
amazement, commotion. The multitude forgot that their Temple 
was to be burned, that their streets were to flow with human 
blood, that their trenches were to be choked with the corpses of 
the circumcised, and that the Roman eagle was to swoop down 
upon an abominate but elect nation, as upon lawfrd prey. Jesus 
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alone is calm in tlie tumult. They think him the civil King of 
Zion ; he knows that he is the Man of Sorrows. They fill the 
gates with boisterous shouts ; he enters them in silence. The 
elders and Pharisees had dogged his steps, at every turn during 
his ministry, in a cold-hearted, deep-rooted hatred, ever full of 
fierce logic. And now the very hosannas of the children startle 
their ears, and make theni livid with rage. Every note was 
wormwood and gall to them. Their exasperation at the 
influence of Jesus rose to such a pitch, that the Holy City itself 
was no longer a safe abode for him. The resurrection of 
Lazarus made them rage beyond all bounds, and they resolved to 
bring the formidable peasant to a violent death. They demanded 
that he command silence on the crowd and children ; but he 
replied that if they should stand dumb before him, the very 
stones of the streets would find a voice for him ; and in their 
desperation, the Pharisees exclaimed, ** The whole world has 
gone after him !" And so the royal progress pushed on through 
the street ; and wall, and houses, and thoroughfares were filled 
with one dense mass of excited humanity, every stranger asking, 
** Who is this ?" And the universal answer was, " This is Jesus, 
the Prophet of ITazareth !" Just as you would expect, when 
once within the city, he made his way directly to his ** Father's 
house," the Temple, and, as was meet, the boys who waited 
upon the priest clustered round him, and made the arches ring 
with praise until timber answered to beam. Then the strangers 
in Jerusalem thronged these sacred courts to hear his teachiiigs. 
Languid sufferers came from every quarter to be healed. 
The blind and the lame came to him in the Temple, and he 
healed them. This munificence truly indicated the healing 
virtue which he would bestow upon the sin-sick eight days 
hence. Por while there was joy in the heart of the people, 
Jesus was only a decorated offering in his own sight. As a king he 
was anomted from on high, but for more effectual rule than that 
on David's throne. He bows passively to che enthusiasm of the 
people, but meekly he hints to them the trae diata^W cii \!c^'5> 
reign, by riding a horrovrcd beast, the synibol o? ^c^^^, 'wi'^N.^^^ 
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of using the fiery war-horse, or the thundering chariot. Was 
this the heading of a seditious outbreak, or the regal entry of an 
ambitious vanity? N'or did he come exercising imperious 
justice, or riding on the clouds of heaven, but simply as the 
Prince of Peace, before whom aggression and conquest cttiV into 
emptiness. He combined his claim to kingly right with a 
jealous care not to excite political envy in the growing powers. 
The great retinue which attended him was of those who neither 
courted his alliance, nor of slaves who had been vanquished by 
his arm. Each transaction of the day pictured to the people the 
lowliness which he taught to his subjects. And when the sun 
went down that night, leaving the Temple in gloom, save as the 
flickering lamp ever burned upon its pedestal, Jesus, who had 
been the idol of the masses that day, bent his steps back again 
to Bethany, that he might rest once more in the quiet upland 
hamlel whence he had come with the rising of the sun. Worn 
and weary himself, he had made many a heart glad that day. 
Many a limb that was racked with anguish in the morning^ 
rested in health in the eventide ; many a fever had been cooled, 
and many a leprosy cured. And as Jesus returned to Bethany, 
the evening star which glimmered over him was seen for the 
first time by some poor blind wretch whose eyes Jesus had 
opened that day in the royalty of Messiahship. 

My dear friends, does the kingship of Jesus delight you to-day ? 
I ask not that you will give him the garments from your bodies, 
but I ask that you will give him the hearts which throb under 
them. I think that he must have remembered you that day in 
all his tearful sympathy. Then the sacking of Jerusalem should 
warn you not to neglect the tears of the despised Saviour. ITo 
man can stand firmly before the tears of Jesus. They either win 
or crush him before their insufferable sight. Shall his gentle 
love win you? The Jews made it a rule to separate the 
Paschal lamb from the rest of the flock on the 10th day of the 
month Nisan ; and, as nearly as we can get at the fact, Jesus 
went to the Temple on that day, to devote himself for you. 
Oh ! do not despise his dignified love ', nay, rather can you not 
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join to-day in the hosanna-chant ? It is said that about the year 
^18, when Abbot Theodnlf was in prison at Angers, for a con- 
spiracy against the Emperor Louis, that he composed his sweet 
hymn for Palm Sunday, and sung it in a moving stredn just as 
the Emperor passed under the prison walls in the procession that 
day, whm it so touched the emperor's heart as to lead to the 
freedom of the prisoner. I trust that the hosanna of the children, 
mingled with the pensive tears of Jesus, will to-day put palms in 
your hands aad joy in your hearts, that you may swell the loud 
jubilant hosanna too. 



A man with a small mind cannot understand the value of 
time. A great soul staggers under its weight. "When the sun 
is risen, he says it is passing fast; when it is gone, I cannot 
call it back. Great men carry their watches in their hands; 
they feel the tick in their hearts, in the pulse of the arm. So 
Christ felt how brief and valuable was the day. He says: 
" I have a baptism to be baptized with ; and how am I 
straitened till it be accomplished ! " 

Did it ever occur to you that you have a mission j&x)m God ? 
What made Martin Luther say, "I will go to "Worms, though 
there may be as many devils as there are tiles upon its roofs" ? 
What made the ** pillow of stone soft to the cheek, and the 
wild berries sweet to the taste," of Wesley ? It was because 
they felt that they were men of destiny. God had laid upon 
them special duties. They pressed forward to things that were 
before, to their commission from God. All have a mission. It 
may be the minister in the pulpit, the deacon in the pew, the 
father and mother in the family, or the little child in the street ! 
Christ caught his atoning enthusiasm from the conception of 
this thought. 

When travelling in the Holy Land I procured two little vials 
which I filled with water from the river Jordan. The liquid in 
one of the vials is filtered, so that it is clear as crystal. The 
other bottle still contains the sediment of the water. One re- 
presents the soul not cleansed by Christ. Shake it a little, and 
the sediment in the bottom rises and discolours the liquid. 
There are some men who can no more stand shaking than can 
the unfiltered water. The other bottle you can shake until the 
day of judgment, and it will remain pure and clear. Such a 
heart has the man who would not do on Monday what he would 
refuse to do on Sunday. To him every day is a Sabbath. He 
is religious and just. The church will never be perfect, the 
world will never be converted, until we cease to separate the 
secular from the holy. 
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1 

By Eey. Db. Dbems. 

^' For I dettrmined not to know anything among yoUy save Jesus Christy and 
Mm crucified" — 1 Cob. ii. 2. 

fPHIS text leads us to examine tlie question whether Christi- 
-■• anity has the tendency to make men narrow in any depart- 
ment of character.. Paul is a representative Christian as well as 
a representatiye preacher. He preached to the Corinthians all 
that had done him any good, and all he knew that would do 
them good : that was, the crucified Jesus Christ. 

At the first announcement, this seems a narrow basis on which 
to erect a private character and a public life. But Paul deliber- 
ately adopted it. In his case it succeeded. He believed it must 
.succeed in every case. So he determined not to know anything 
among his brethren '^ save Jesus Christ, and him crucified." To 
a Greek, occupied with his philosophies, to a Eoman, taken up 
with his politics, it must have seemed absurd to have only one 
subject of thought and only one theme of discourse, and that the 
character and supposed offices of a man who had died shamefully 
on the cross. Even now the superficial scientists and the en- 
grossed materialists of this age regard the whole system of 
Christianity as a narrow theory, and the whole matter of 
preaching as a very small affair, and both as standing in contrast 
with what they would be pleased to have considered as the 
liberal arts. 

Does the history of the mental development and practical life 
of Paul; or any other Christian; confirm tbat view? 
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Before proceeding to the direct investigation of that question, 
let US remind ourselves of certain things taught by the history 
of mind. It has been known that men have attempted to 
liberalize themselves by dipping into all the arts and sciences^ 
having a little or great knowledge in every possible department, 
keeping the Admirable Crichton for their model. It is fair to 
admit that such persons have become most pleasant society men, 
have been agreeable and entertaining, and have made some 
figure while they lasted. But how long did they last ? What 
is the size of their figure and the weight of their infiuence a 
century a^er death? Compare them with the men whioliave 
each taken some great field of intellectual labour and devoted 
their lives to it, and how small they seem. 

Compare this Admirable Crichton, just mentioned, yfiSh 
-Gopemicus, for instanoe. 

At seventeen years of age the former is reputed to hove 
mastered the whole circle ctf the eciences, to have been able to 
speak and write in ten different languages. He excelled in 
painting and fencing, in riding and dancing, in vocal and 
instrumental music. He had the most extraordinary strength 
and beauty. Before he was twenty he challenged the learned 
men of Europe to dispute with him in twelve diffeirent 
languages, on "any science, art, discipline, or faculty." He 
bore off the palm in this extraordinary trial. Many other 
TfiiingB are told of this wonderful Scotchman, many being 
undoubtedly fabulous, but all showing the great variety of hi& 
attainments. But was he a great character ? 

Almost twenty years before he was bom there died in Fraana 
a simple-hearted Christian recluse, the astronomer CopennouB. 
In early Hfe he conceived the idea of a new theory of tito 
universe, the very opposite of that which had prevailed 'for 
twenty centuries. To the demonstration of the sun-centre theovy 
of the solar system as opposed to the earth-centre, this fitndent, 
who went into society simply to preach and practise medioine 
among the poor, and w^ho regarded general conversations a ^aste 
of time^ devoted forty years of his life. In science, lie 
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dflfarminftd to know nothing but the centre of the system. He 
difleoTored and demonstrated it, and died with the last page of 
his book freih from the press. !^t he had turned the whola 
current of human thought, he had revolutionized seience, and 
tli^re ia not a living man on earth to-day who does not reap the 
finit of that forty years' devotion to one thought. From hia 
labours men have been able to make navigation a wider science 
and ft safer art^ and thus build up such cities as London and 
Hew York. But what has Crichton done for the world ? His 
li& p^nshed like a splendid rainbow, while that of the one* 
ideaed Copernicus fell on all fields like fructifying showers. 

Then Paul may have been right, on correct knowledge of the 
lawa of thought, in selecting one single topic for study and 
pneftchlng. He was not naturally a broad man — rather naixow. 
His Pharisaic education had still more contracted him. He was 
of th^ ^'straitest sect" of the narrowest school of the most 
illiberal nation. He grew to be the deepest philosopher, the 
feflOftdest humanitarian, the most practical business man, and 
most teiider, happy, loving, and beloved man of his generatioQ, 
and of any of his generation exerted the greatest influence on all 
flseoeeding times. 

Such, my brethren, I hold to be the effect of devotion to 
the knowledge of ^^ Jesus Christ, and him crucifled," on any 
haman soul. And these are just the elements of character which 
e?ery man should desire to have developed in himself. It may 
do us good to take up these several topics, and see, if we can, 
how it comes to pass that a profound, devoted, affectionate study 
cf Jesus, in his character and offices, has this effect on the human 
chanoter. 

1. This knowledge of '^ Christ crucified " raised Paul to be at 
fhe head of aU the philosophers. It was done thus : God begat 
man with a desLre to know. He could not be God if there waa 
anything he did not know. We are sure that we are his child- 
len, because we inherit from him a desire to know everything. 
If we were not finite we zhoM know everything. As it is, all 
the ablest of the Father's children are perpetualLy en^toj^^^^i \Dl 
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seeking to know the fixed causes of tlie constantly changing' 
phenomena of the nniverse, and to bring into a system all this 
knowledge, and to reduce this system to the last possible simpli- 
city of unity. And this we call philosophy. 

The study of Jesus led Paul — and, dear brethren, will lead you 
and me — into the perception that the spiritual underlies all the 
physical, that the material is only an expression of the ideal, 
that there is a soul to the uniyerse. It is in seeking to explain 
the existence of such a being as Jesus of I^azareth, and such a 
life as his, that we come to the underlying basis of the spiritual 
world. Matter could not do it at all. l^ow it is so that all 
questions of bodily and mental health and disease, of the moral 
forces of the universe, of the social questions of human life, of 
development and progress, are concerned with Jesus more than 
with any other one person or subject known to men. "We begin 
to get at a rational cause for the existence of the universe at all. 
It is not, then, eternal. It was not, then, made for pomp„ as a 
vain and ambitious emperor might on a plain create a crowded 
capital, splendid with palaces and magnificent with parks. It 
had a cause. That cause was spiritual. The universe, then, is 
not an end — it is a means. It is the material for the realiza- 
tion of thought, the field for the operation of moral and spiritual 
forces. There begins to be the dawn of science. We are no 
longer to be mere empirics. The material is visible; the 
spiritual is unseen. The material changes; the spiritual 
is fixed. The material passes away ; the spiritual is eternal. 
"We are getting at causes. "We are finding sufficient causes, 
commensurate with the effects and with probable original 
intentions on the part of the Great Creator. "We are beginning 
to find a basis for oui physical science. The spiritual and the 
material are not two parallel currents running side by side ; 
they make one. The natural cannot exist without the spiritual, 
and the spiritual demands the natural. ITature is the outside, 
and supemature the inside, of the universe. The Deity, thQ 
goodness of God, necessitated the things that have length, 
breadth; and thickness. 
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"We are now pusliing forward and down and up in philosophy. 
We are simplifying, we are unifying. We have found causes. 
We have found one cause. We have found a simple conception 
of the Creator bursting into myriads of splendid worlds. We 
can read the physical world aright only as we connect it with 
the spiritual. There was no astronomical science fit to be called 
such, until such humble and wise and patient Christians as 
Copernicus and Gtdileo, and Kepler and Kewton, with their hearts 
in their brains, and their brains in their eyes, and their eyes 
straining afber God, found the ponderous orbs floating on the 
bosom of the Creator, as richly-freighted ships on an immeasur- 
able sea. And now, in geology, chemistry, physiology, or any 
other branch of science, no man is a discoverer, no man is an 
enthusiastic teacher, who does not perform his experiments as a 
saint prays, and does not connect every atom of matter with the 
pulsations of the spiritual world. 

The same is true with the department of intellectual science. 
There is a cosmical science. There is a metacosmical, if my 
learned hearers will permit me humbly to suggest a word which 
is not yet, I believe, in the dictionary, to suggest that which 
traces all the products and harmony of the universe to the first 
principles in the mind of God, as metaphysical science traces all 
kinds of knowledge to the first principles in the constitution of 
the mind of man. We have unified the cause : is the end one ? 
All the efforts of the human intellect, thus far, have gravitated 
towards the oneness of beginning and the oneness of end. Eor 
what, not as an originating cause simply, but also as a finality, 
was all this universe of worlds and men created ? ** Por him," 
said Paul, speaking of Jesus. 

For a moment suppose Paul mistaken in the centre, you must 
perceiyehow grandly he grow in all his intellectual and spiritual 
proportions upon discovering that there was a centre, whether 
Jesus was that centre or not. He was to physical and meta- 
physical, to cosmical and metacosmical science, what Coperni- 
cus was to astronomy. He simplified and unified. We have 
not yet found the centre of the physical universe •, "buV, ^^"Vlw^ 
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firand and demonstrated that there is a centre to eyery system, 
that that coitre is moving around some other centre, and we 
believe that there is one last, supreme, immoveable poini^ 
maasurelessly fax from our world, aroimd which all worlds 
lerrdLve. The man who shall determine that exact spot shall 
wear the last, the grandest starry crown among the princes in 
the Court of Astronomy. Paul did more. Jesus was to him 
what an upheaved section of the earth is to the geologist^ show- 
ing all the strata of the earth's crust. He saw the strata of the 
universe in Jesus. To know him, in all he was and in all he did, 
would be to know the whole material universe. Science has no 
other basis so broad, i^hilosophy has no other element so simplify- 
ing and unifying all the works of God. '' The heavens decl«e 
the glory of God," but that glory ^^ shines in the face of Jesus." 
Tor all that work which found its consummation on the cross of 
Christ all the other works of God were wrought. Believing and 
teaching this, Paul became the philosopher who lifted a light 
which is now the central splendor of all human intellectual efforts 
and results. 

2. This study of the crucified Jesus enlarged Paul, as it will 
enlarge you, my brother, into a broad, intelligent humanitarian. 
BecoUect the age in which he lived, and the nation from, whom 
he sprung. It was not an age of humanity. Indeed^ never 
had our race right views of the value of humanity before Jesus 
came. 

Greek culture had, it is true, brought about a respect for the 
possibilities of the body in the direction of symmetry, and of the 
intellect in the development of the aesthetic or taste side in 
human nature. 

Boman culture had done nothing humanitarian. It is true 
that some one tells the story, that when the famous verse of 
Terence, ^^Homo mm^ hwnani nihil a me alienvm puU^^ (''I 
am a man, and no thing human I regard as foreign to myself")^ 
was repeated in the theatre, it was received with a burst of 
applause by the £oman audience ; but that always seemed to 
ma the eiqiressioaLof startled surprise at such a conception, rather 
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than the shout of brother-hearts ; for tikat same multitude would 
git in tbe amphitheatre and see a hundred brawny fellow-men 
^' aLaoghtered to make a Eoman holiday/' the very women 
never wincing at sight of atrocities which should have made tiie 
Emperor faint. That yery Emperor would sit upraised; and 
wi^^iout a pang reoeiTe the partings of the gladiators as they 
turned their faces to his throne and said, ^^ Aoe! Casar, 
morituri U sdlutani " ('^ CsBsar, those about to die, salute you ! ") 
It was not man as man who had claims on their hearts. Eomans 
ware something, men nothing. 

Of aU people the Jews were the least humane. Jews were 
something, men nothing, Samaritans dogs, and Bomans wild 
beasts. They would never respond to any generous sentiment 
founded on the brotherhood of man. It was to be characteristic 
of Messiah's reign that then the Jews should put their heels on 
the necks of the nations. Jesus incensed his nation by lifting 
aU men to the same plane of favour in the sight of the Heavenly 
Father, and making the individual man the most precious of 
aU the precious things of the earth. 

Fanl believed that Jesus Christ, by the grace of God, tasted 
death for every man. He believed that he was Christ, the 
Anointed, because he had received a setting-apart for this very 
purpose. He believed that he rightly bore the name "Jesus" 
because he should be the world's Saviour — Saviour not of the 
Jews only, but also of the Gentiles. There is no view of 
humanity which so makes every man precious to every other 
man, as the doctrine that the Eternal God became flesh, that the 
Beity was incarnated, that love prompted this advent and this 
investment of the Godhead with Manhood, and that love found- 
its last greatest expression in a voluntary suffering and self- 
sacrifice, made for every man, in which every man had an 
interest, and which, somehow, should bring good to every man. 
Fact or fable, it is the most stimulating and most noble and most 
bioad of all propositions. It takes in all there is of God and all 
there is of Man. It binds all parts in one. It is to the heart of 
man what the doctrine of umveraal gravitation is to ln!& in^j^^^c^.. 
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The latter is the simplifying, unifying scientific idea of the 
head, the other is the simplifying, unifying, haizaonious senti- 
ment of the heart. They are counterparts. All the atoms of 
the whole material world rush toward one another, because they 
rush towards the centre. All the individual hearts of our whole 
humanity rush toward one another, just as all feel the attraction 
of the loving crucified One. 

Point me to any other basis of philanthropy which is equal 
to that. Why should I love all men? Some of them are 
hateful enough, and some of them hate me : why should I love 
them all ? If you tell me, ** Because God made us all ;" then I 
reply, ** So did he make horses and dogs;" and I know some 
horses and dogs that seem to have more sense and better temper 
than some men and women. There must be some deeper and 
stronger reason than that, some bond of love that is stronger 
reason than that, some bond of love that is strong. Here it is 
supplied. Jesus is the very highest possible conception of 
complete and perfect manhood. He is the brother of each and 
every man equally. In his life and death each man has 
precisely the same interest as every other man. What makes 
me at all an interesting object in the universe ? It is not mere 
existence and individuality and identity. It is that I am 
personally bom of God, his son, and am loved by him, and am 
capable of feeling and returning that love. Jesus taught me 
that. Jesus established for me the brotherhood of man by 
notifying^to me the Fatherhood of God. What he hafi done for 
me, Jesus has equally done for each other member of my race. 

Far above all considerations of what any man is, or has bedn, 
or may become, is this crowning fact, that for that man the 
Son of God lived and died on earth. This is Paul's reason for 
adding and emphasizing the phrase, " and Him crucified." It 
was not simply the teaching and miracle-working Jesus whom 
he had determined to know, but the Jesus who was capable of 
giving love's supreme proof to the world in his voluntary self- 
offering, a propitiation of our sins, and not for ours only, but 
for the BmB of the whole world. Now, no matter how bad any 
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man may be, Jesus knew it all, and loved him and died for 
him. 

It is on God's philanthropy I must found mine ; otherwise it 
win be most defective. Such, history shows, is the philan- 
thropy which does not come from the knowledge of Christ 
crucified. The class A will kill the class £ out of '' philan- 
thropy '* to the class C. It will always be found that this is a 
false philanthropy. There is another motive : for philanthropy 
is love to man as man, irrespective of opinions and qualities ; and 
the class £ are men as much as the class C. Paul was lifted to that 
broad love for man, by refusing to know among his brethren 
anything except their relation to him who had loved them and 
given himself for them, the just for the unjust, to bring them to 
Gt)d. The more he knew of that love the more humanitarian he 
became, until the distinction between Jew aud Gentile, 
between Greek and barbarian, between bond and free, between 
male and female, lost itseH in the great fact of man — ^in the 
great fact that man was the object of the love of the Heavenly 
Pather, as taught by the dying Eedeemer. 

3. At first sight it might seem strange that devoting one's self 
to the knowledge of Jesus Christ, and him crucified, should make 
practical business-mcD more than any other culture ; and yet, 
in fact, it is so ; and if, in fact, it be so, we must suppose that 
there is a reason for it in the nature of things. Let us see if wc 
can find the reason. 

Ve shall find great diversity of opinion as to what consti- 
tutes a good practical busiuess man. Ho is not such certainly 
who does not in the beginning set before himself distinctly an 
end worth the devotion of his life ; nor he who does not use the 
methods reasonably adapted to the gaining of that end ; nor he 
who does not push his work by sustained efibrts to its legitimate 
conclusion ; nor he who does not promote the general weal in 
gaining his own ends. Some of you are great merchants, a few 
of world-wide fame. I appeal to you : is not that last statement 
eorreet ? However great energies a man may have, ii k^ tYaor^i 
them npoD ^e market pell-mell, pushing the woild alii ^otv^cA 
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biniy stining things with a promiscuous rush, he certainlj cannot 
be called a practical business man. He is a steamer of great 
power, but rudderless. He is consigned and steered to no port. 
I^or, if a man shall have set his aims and determined his ends, is 
he a practical business man if he vaguely hopes they will 
accomplish themselyes or come to pass without the use of those 
methods which men know wiU produce such results. He is a 
dreamer who counts his gold only in visions. Kor, if a man 
show great strength and sagacity by fits and starts, is lie a 
practical business man. He is spasmodic. He affects his con- 
nections as a locomotive does the passengers in the train when 
it takes them forward by jerks and strains. I^or, if a man gain 
his ends, and leave commercial circles and the general com- 
munity no better, but rather worse, for his operation!^ is lie a 
good practical business man. He is an acute, selfish, perhfi^ 
successfol operator : that is aU. 

Out of all these classes does a knowledge of Jesus, and Him 
crucified, lift business men. They no longer set tiieir aims to 
be the mere accumulation of. money as an end. It is to them a 
means. They watch its growth and study its capabilitiea.. 1%e 
highest end of life is to live nobly and usefully — ^nobly, at least, 
if not usefully. If money have any power to increase a man's 
nobility, they study that and seek to employ it on themselyes 
and their children. They,^ therefore, never become slaves to 
business, but keep business servant to all the highest inteseests of 
themselves and their children. Believing in a spiritiiid world, 
in the superiority of that to the material world, and yet ^greatly 
and rightly valuing the material woiid for its uses ; b^eying 
in the love of God for him and his fellow-men, and that business 
is one of God's shuttles, wherewith he weaves the web of 
brotherhood ; having no purely personal ends to subserve, his 
passions are calm, he can do work for the Master with all his 
powers unperturbed. He can never fail, in the wacat sense of 
that Mghtfal word. 

The knowledge of CShiist crucified lifts all men m the leve of 
a Chnstian bnsiness-man. He knows that, na matter howmaiiy 
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xninioiis he might aocmnulate, if he left society injured by his 
operatioiBi he shouM not be acconnted a good practical basiaess- 
man. Ko trade is good which does not profit both buyer and 
nQer. The world has not gained by a transaction in which one 
IB enriched by the imporerishment of another. And ''God so 
kred the world that he gave his only-begotten Son " ; and 
GbfistuBis must so loye tiie world. And this lore for ''the 
Wflrid " gives hrOadest, largest, deepest views of all tiie world's 
intereots, and widens Ihe range of vision of the Christian 



Then there is another view. The cmoified Jesus " brought 
Hfe and immortality to H^." All life is made more practical. 
We Kte not groping in the dark any longer. We see just what 
we are to live for. AH life is also made more grand by being 
set Tnth immortality in the light. Our dirtiest ^ops^ and 
bofliest counting-houses, and most important banks become 
gisndly solemn when we reflect that these transactions have no 
^dearing-house" in the grave, but go forward into eternity: 
iiiflt erery act of business will be busy for ever, modifying all 
ttongB -everywhere perpetually. I^o man whose knowledge of 
the eracifled Christ has given him assurance of his own immor- 
tality can afford to " fool " with business. 

it was just such culture that made Paul one of tiie most 
practical of men. Pull of business, never idle, never hurried, 
" the care of all the churches " on him, study and trouble and 
wqA always pressing, he succeeded in organizing Christian 
Bocieties whose existence has long tnnce dosed, but whose 
mfluence will go on for ever. ' So, dear brethren, those men who 
make a bacdness of their religion and a religion of their business, 
not regarding the up-town church as the only place for religion, 
and Hie down-town store as the only place for business— 'these 
men, by the knowledge of the crucified Jesus, become the 
greatest, the best, the most practical business men. This text, 
^I deteormined to know nothing among you save Jesus Christ, 
and him enicified," is as good a motto for yiywr QO\mVini%A\<c!rass& 
as far mf etady-^^r the merchants as for the pxeachftts. 
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4. Lastly, it was this knowledge wHcli made Paul a tender, 
happy man, loving and beloved in his generation. Paul does not 
seem to have been an deniable man natarally. He was rather 
hard in the grain of his character. His education had not 
mended that ; and in reading his history and his works one can 
scarcely refrain from feeling that he had, early in life, been 
unfortunately and uncongeniaUy married, although, if that was 
the fact, it is obscured in the narrative. From being the hard, 
ambitious student of Gamaliel and instrument of the Sanhedrim, 
how tender he became ! How he loved his friends, and the 
churches, and the world! The cross had softened him. If 
Jesus was the Christ, anointed for the world, how the Father 
must love the whole family. If Jesus went to crucifixion, 
humbling himself even to the death of the cross, how tenderly 
would Paul's eyes look upon all who were subjects of such 
human and celestial love. He, did not preach the Gk)spel on a 
cold sense of duty : he loved to proclaim Jesus. He worked for 
a support when it was necessary, that he might have this blessed 
privilege. He magnified his office. He was all the sweeter for 
being so strong. Those natures that are sweetish are not quite 
sweet ; but when great, grave, powerful men, carrying weights, 
working prodigiously for the accomplishment of great results — 
when they are tender, gentle, and good, how sweet is their 
heroic tenderness, gentleness, and goodness ! 

Such was Paul. His love begat love. Bead the salutations 
in his letters. See what friends he made. In Corinth there 
were Stephanas and Fortunatus and Achaicus : and there were 
Tychicus, a brother beloved; and the slave Onesimus, "a 
faithful and beloved brother," and his owner, Philemon, a 
dearly beloved fellow-labourer ; and Aristarchus, Paul's fellow- 
prisoner ; and Mark, Barnabas' nephew ; and Epaphras, of 
Colosse ; and Luke, the beloved physician ; and Kymphas, who 
had a church in his house ; and Aquila and his wife PrisciUa ; 
and the whole family of Onesiphorus, at Eome, who were not 
ashamed of Paul's chains, but sought him out and refreshed him 
with their ministration; and the \>e\o\ed A.^i^hia; and Phebe, 
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^'onr sister^ a sGrvant of the church at Genchrea;" and Andro- 
nicus and Jnnia; and Amplias and Urbane and Strachys, the 
household of Aiistobulus and I^arcissus ; and Bufus, '' chosen in 
the Lord," whose mother Paul tenderly calls his ; and Tryphena 
and Tryphosa and Persis; and the company of Asyncritus, 
Phlegon, Hermas, Patrobas, and Hermes ; and Philologus, with 
Julia ; and Timothy, his son in the Grospel ; and ^ereus, with 
iiis sister and Olympas ; and Epenetus — all beloved, all named 
in his epistles, with others whose names have, perhaps, escaped 
me, but who are written in the Book of Life and in the heart of 
Paul: men, women, and children, people of rank, and of low 
life, slayes and their owners, learned and illiterate, what an 
array of &iends whom Paul had learned to love, and who had 
learned to love him. 

And now, dear brethren, consider this case. Here was a man 
bom in a province, taught in a sectarian school, reared under 
every political and ecclesiastical influence calculated to cramp 
and embitter him, driven from his own people at last, and killed 
by liieir conquerors after years of persecution. This man 
became a profound philosopher, a wide and consistent philan- 
thropist, a man of great practical business capabilities, and a 
tender, noble gentleman, by dropping his ecclesiasticism, turn- 
ing from all the philosophies which at his time were considered 
liberalizing, and devoting himself in thought and affection and 
life to the study, the love, the worship, and the preaching of 
Jesus Christ, and him crucified. I^o other culture ever made 
such results. Will you now dare tell me that Christianity is 
not liberal, that Christians are narrow, that the religion wo 
preach to you is in the way of human progress or individual 
adyancement? Will you content yourself with any smaller 
lesolts when these are at your command? Will you desire 
your ministers to find other themes, when Jesus crucified 
touches all that is important in heaven and earth ? What else 
should we preach than what we know ? Bemember that not a 
solitary worker in society during the past thousand years has set 
humanity iorwaxd an inch who has not, like Taxil, dLfiXiertDimi^ 
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to know noQiing among tn/BD. except Jesus Ohrist, and 
cmcified. 'Whatsoever Icnowledge or woik does not lead tn to 
this kzkowledge will prove wozlMess to our souk, and peridu 
Other knowledge may Taaiish away, bnt the knowledge of Jesos 
endures for ever. Therefore the Great Master Inmself lam 
taught us that this is p^:petual life, to know God and him 
whom God hath sent. life to the hrain^ Bfe to the heflsf^ 
life to the lifb — ^there is no knowledge like knowing the 
dntcified. 

Come, ye students, whose ambition seeks to ezploie evefj 
field of human knowledge, and stand with me act tiie gates of 
eternity. It is examination day for graduating into the hig^ber 
classes of the unseen world. ^'What knowledge have yon 
gained during your mortal life?" is the test question. Bee 
what crowds of young and old, what grave and tall and 
reverend heads are there, what simple people and what great. 
Hear their replies. One says, ^' I have learned the IsngoageB, 
Xatin and Greek and Hebrew and Sanscrit, aU that conveyed 
the wisdom of the ancients to their successors ; and I luKfB 
learned litem to their roots, down to the seeds of eailiecft 
speech." Another says, " I have acquired the principles of aU 
physical science, have explored the planets, and comprehended 
the Cosmos." Another says, '^ I have mastered the pirineipieB 
of poHidcai science, so that I have learned to govern empires 
and lead peoples in splendid processions up the highways f& 
material prosperity." Another says, " I have wooed and won 
every Muse, and become ruler in the palace of Art, and ferm 
and colour and sound have become my obedient vassals." Alas! 
there i^and a poor widow and her little child. In the presenos 
txf such greatness they blush and are abashed. They fbel tibttft 
these great men have fitted themselves in some measure to pass 
into file skies. " And you," says the Angel of the gate, " whsib 
have you learned ?" The mother bursts into teais, and stam- 
mers out, " We don't know any of these things. "We are ncft 
learned. We onlv know that Jesus was crucified for ns." ksA 
ffte iosooent child bursts into one cS lii^ ^x&nday scSieel soiq^ 
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that which these orphan children who fiU the seats at both sides 
of us on Sunday mornings sometimes sing, — 

<< Jesus loves me, that I know, 
For the Bible teUs me so ! " 

See, the gates fly open! The great Apostle to the Gentiles 
seizes the poor woman and humble child in loving embrace, and 
the Angel of the Examination passes them up to the higher 
forms of the school of Christ, while Paul assures them that he 
had determined to know nothing on earth save Christ and him 
crucifled, and that he had found nothing else worth knowing in 
an the heayens, in all tiie centuries of his devotion to what- 
soever there was to be learned in eternity. 

Ifow, on this basis will you not build? It will stand all 
•tofms and earthquakes and heavenquakes, and you may eroct 
iaitr«« a structure of growing immenseneaB ill aU etenrity. 



2EE LONG DAY OF Gap. 



By Eev. Datid Swing. 



**A thotuand years in thy tight are hut as yesterday^ when it is peut^'^ 
Psalm zc. 4. 



IN order that we may measure best the value of life, we must 
keep in mind the wide expanse of time upon which Gtod 
projects his plans. All grouping of earth's affairs into the 
limits of one's own few years is childish. The earthly years 
must he a small part of individual life, and hence must be a 
poor background upon which to group the causes and effects of 
action, the reasons and explanation of conduct. Such a verse 
as this from the Psalmist, that '' a thousand years are with GK)d 
only as yesterday, when it is past," ought to awaken man to some 
conception of the nature of his own being, and to some better 
understanding of his daily moral, or intellectual, or religious 
work. If the Jewish nation, and all the earliest nations, took a 
humbler view of man's career than has been entertained since 
the world has grown larger in its science and general thought^ 
it need not bo wondered at, for not only had they no Christ to- 
be the direct exponent of a future life, but they had none of 
those vast sciences which have in later days so expanded the time 
of the universe. To the religious spirit the vast distances of 
the stars, and the inconceivable time-spaces over which their 
light flies, and in which these circles are completed, must come 
with a reflex influence upon the soul's estimate of its own life, 
for if a sun may throw its light for a million years, and if for 
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miUions of years the morning stars may sing together, why 
should man's highly cultured mind and heart hasten from cradle 
to dust ? Has the Creator no love for his earthly child; and no 
place for him ? It is now found that some of the most remote 
suns whose rays of light our largest instruments can catch sent 
forth that ray of light a miUion years ago. When that beam 
started across the great abyss there was no human race here, no 
Tillage, no city upon this large star, but while that ray of light 
was flying the garden of Eden came and went, nations came and 
went, Babylon and Athens came and went; indeed, all the 
events of our historic period have come to pass only while the 
flying light was closing up its long, long journey. The great 
time-measurements of the universe may lead each thoughtful 
mind to feel that these threescore years are only some kind of 
a moming of the soul, a first breath in its long being, the first 
dawn, but not the noon nor evening of its day. 

But we shall return, after a while, to this thought. Our 
chief wish this moming is to remind you that the great times of 
the Creator only imply a great series of events for both his 
happiness and glory, and for the happiness and honour of his 
children. With the Deity, such a vast existence indicates only 
vast events. And these events must necessarily assume the 
form of a progress in which the present shall become the cause 
of the morrow, for any other method would either make 
eternity a monotone, or else a reckless succession like the 
lesnlts of chance, the throwing of dice, or the forms assumed 
in the kaleidoscope. In order for man to enjoy his world it 
must be orderly and rational, and the future must be such a 
consequence that man can, if he chooses, help produce it or 
shape it to his wish. For his own sake, and for man's sake, 
Gh)d has evidently ordered that all the events of time shall 
assume the form of progress, the form of a continuous chain, in 
whose last link to-morrow links itself again. I confess that it 
would seem necessayy that the great eternity of God be full of 
events, for it is only the sluggish Hindoo, stupefied by idleness 
^ sleep^ who can conceive of God as drawing liwg^Ssia^^ ^qc\. 
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repose. In ages and centuries where the mind has become 
aroused into that action which is called civilization it is uttexfy 
impossible to believe in God except as being the supreme acti- 
vity. When man has once experienced the joy and the homoar 
and the spiritual greatness that come from a noble activity, 
when he looks upon the varied life of the civilized part of the 
worid, his mind would become atheistic if it could not beliafe 
that God is not a spirit of sleep, but of perpetual life. God is 
indeed such a supreme and never-resting activity that he neYer 
slumbers nor sleeps, but is always poured out, as it weze^ all 
around his children, the bosom to which all may fly from any 
place and from any sorrow. 

Assuming, then, this divine activity, we may the more readily 
assert that the endless events of this God will assume tiie foarm 
of a progress. This assumption of a universal law is juatifled 
by the fact proclaimed in many special laws. The aconi paaaes 
to leaf, to twig, to bush, to sapling, to tree, to the great 
monarch of the forest. In its long life each year is a progress, 
each day being the cause in part of the next day. Its second 
year so multiplies the leaves that they breathe in a double quan- 
tity of air in behalf of the third year, and the roots of the 
second year so redouble the nutriment on hand that they also order 
an advance of the whole plant for the next spring-time. All 
that we see around us in the organic form is acting under a law 
of progress, hence it does not seem hasty if we conclude that all 
the events coming from the Divine activity are occurring in the 
form of a progression, the present being a result of the past, asd 
a cause of the future. If, as we all believe, man is an image of 
the Creator, we may read in the human mind a conflrmatioia of 
the idea that God is expressing himself in a continuous seriea of 
events, for in such a career only does man, God's image, find 
happiness. The worst torture that can befall an educated mind 
is to be imprisoned where nothing but dead walls surround it. 
The brain maddens and sinks to idiotcy at last under this depri- 
vation of events. The prisoner cut off from the world, not at^ 
to watch even the varying clouds upon the aky, nor the wc^^^ 
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«f £eld «r street, will watch a spider all day long in the dnn- 
geon, or inll comit the stones in the wall or the steps (^ the 
Mntinel bt the outer court. In this agonj which isolation and 
aadarity f^ve to man, we may readily read the conclusion that 
fte ICaker of man, whose image is in his children, is perpetual 
aetioo^ and draws his happiness from the great marshaling of 
vfonts in his uniyerse and upon the wide expanse of eternity. 

33ie Tsewa which we all inhmted from our fathers, that the 
waM, begaod from nothing six thousand years ago, and that God 
actiye over its production six of our days, and then rested, 
▼ery inadequate, not only hecause they took God away from 
immense past and gave him only to a recent hour, hut also 
iiacBiise they took him away from the present, and exhaust his 
Mre and presenoe upon the first week of oarth's history. It is 
neeeisary that we break away from such a spasmodic theory, 
■ad. pondering upon the words that a thousand years are with 
GM only as a yesterday, struggle up toward some conception of 
fioB vast time and vast Actor around us. 

Tbe events of God assuming the form of a progress, and, as 
Mch, reacdiing far out into eternity, then, to-day becomes a part 
of the thought abd love and presence of God, as truly as was 
&e hour when order first began to disentangle itself from chaos* 
The idea that God once acted should be crowded out by the 
idaa tibtt he is now acting. The world is a chain in which aU 
file links are equally valuable, because each one is en inseparable 
jwt-^a part without which there is no value in the chain. 
Henee you stand as much in the presence of God to-day as 
Btood the earth when God was planting its Oarden of Eden for 
tile irst sons of man. Any oiher view than this seems to mak« 
Brovid^oe only an intermittent force, leaving us at times wil^ 
a fitther, and at times orphans or atheists in fact, if not in 
fbeery. 

It aiways seemed a humanizing of the Infinite One to image 
Um as having once held a council with himself, and then and 
there n a far-off eternity as having passed decrees regoxdin^ 
each ecming Hung cr event, as having tiiiiefr^ ^<^ ^<^ ^a^ ^ 
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every in^mt for joy or grief, and of every mortal and every 
empire, as there having woven an iron network of fate, into 
which coming worlds should fly as birds into the snare of the 
fowler. That the Bible thus speaks of God is evident, but so 
the Bible represents God as having hands and feet, and as 
growing angry and jealous ; hence it is sometimes difficult to 
discover where the humanizing of God ceases and the real Deity 
shines forth. Speaking only for myself, I think of God as not 
divided up into epochs in one of which he began to know what 
he would do, and then in another of which he began to keep his 
own promise, passed in the former era, for aU views of Gk)d's 
method in detail are only the exposures of human ignorance ; and 
hence, as being just as permissible and just as probable, I prefer 
to confess God as moving along in a glorious present, carrying his 
universe upon his bosom as the blue heavens carry their stars. 
But neither of these views can be established by reason, because 
God is beyond reason ; hence we leave them both to your perianal 
wish. The subject of ''decrees of God" is wholly beyond 
analysis. Personally, I prefer to feel that God is in all times 
present alike, and was no more passing decrees yesterday than he 
is passing them to-day, but is the same yesterday, to-day, and 
for ever, always near us, journeying with us in a progress of 
events. 

The lessonsfor the morning are these: — (1) God is everywhere 
equally present. His method being that of perpetual activity, 
there can be no such thing as a universe moving by law, while 
he sleeps who set the law in motion. It is only the stupor of 
savages that can imagine an inactive God. The prime quality 
of mind is activity, and hence the laws of the universe must be 
only the paths along which this supreme mind is acting, the 
material media of his wish. That very net-work of law which 
seems to supersede with many the idea of a personal Qt)d may 
have been given to reveal a spirit, which not otherwise could 
any mortal detect. Let it be assumed that you and I could 
exist without this great external world. Made as we are, there 
£s no point of contact between ub and an omnipresent spirit. In 
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the Spiritualism of to-day tlie eye tries to see a table move, or 
the ear tries to hear sounds that may connect the spirit world to 
earth. We could not hear, nor see, nor touch the infinite soul. 
God would be wholly unsearchable. Between man, and what 
we call spirit, an impassable gulf rolls. It may be, therefore, 
that the external world, with all its forms and laws, is nothing 
else than the spiritual God, expressing himself in visible and 
audible and tangible forms, in order that our souls may possess 
some outward revelation of the Deity. The light that makes 
myriads of colours, the sound that is divided up into music, the 
height and depth that are emblems to us of infinity, the grandeur 
of the *' star depths," and the millions of years consumed in 
their orbits, may all be the only ladders upon which our humble 
feet can climb to any belief in a God. The laws of a universe, 
instead of concealing a God, do only give us one, for they are 
the footprints of One whose form cannot otherwise be traced. 
As the delicate wire of Franklin revealed an agency of which 
he had only dreamed — as it became a Jacob's ladder upon which 
the invisible angel came down from the clouds — so the whole 
material world must be concluded as the path where God bursts 
from his invisible spirit-prison out upon the sight of his children. 
Hence the laws of nature are not indications that there is no 
God, or that there once was, but they are the places and the 
times when and where this Creator continually confesses his 
presence. 

In thinking of the Deity, let us strike out the word "was," 
and say and feel that our Father ** ««." He is not called the 
'* I was," nor the *' I shall be," but the '* I am," and out of this 
definition we may draw the feeling that, each hour we live, 
we are reposing in the care of this infinite Friend. 

Assuming, then, that the happiness and glory of thex Creator 
are found in continuous events which assume the form of a 
gradual development, and that he is present in all ages alike, 
then (2) all the incidents in national life and individual life become 
•bound up in the world's progress, as flowers from many fields 
are bound into one bouquet and into one e&c^t oi e.^Q\£{i «x^ 
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perftime. The grave of Elijah lioyejoy, where Hie ireedom of 
speech and the freedom of the slaye began, is bormd by 1Mb 
chain of progress to the grave of Lincoln, where the same fi^ee- 
dom of speech and of slave found its final triumph. The tfairly 
years between the two tombs into which both these martyrs fell 
were only a few moments apart in the large day of God, whidi 
spreads out like a thousand years as we mortals count time. 
Vhen you recall the suns, which are a million of years sending 
their greetings of light from one to the ol^er, and recall the time 
beyond their time, we can come back to the events of earth, and 
feel that the martyr at Alton died at six in the morning, andiSie 
martyr at Washington at seven in the morning of the same day, 
and that the heroism of the one floated like a zephyr into the 
dying chamber of the other. When we recall a day of Gt)d, fiiat 
it is not our minute fragment of time made up of a few hours of 
waking and sleeping, but, without any sun-dial or night-watch, 
spreads out its wide expanse until our days fall into it as snow- 
drops into the sea, then the scattered events of earth array them- 
selves side by side, and the eloquence of Patrick Henry for the 
ireedom of the whites, and of G-arrison for the freedom of the 
blacks, blend in one grand music, and the troops encamx>ed at 
Talley Porge and the troops encamped at Manassas wake up in 
the same night at the same long roll-call of the drum. Events 
which the littleness of man separates are all grouped together 
by the vastness of God. Events which are now lingering only 
on the verge of memory — events whose vivid colours are fading 
because of human frailty, of love, of nobleness, and of recollec- 
tion — ^are standing all glorious and all new and beautiful in the 
wider grasp of our Father. In his memory nothing fades. The 
upturned faces of the martyrs who prayed to him in Piedmont 
are as visible as the faces of the children who will repeat the 
Lord's prayer in this land to-day. The frailty of the human 
mind, the small scale upon which it projects everything, the 
feeble outlook by which it attempts to graspitslittle landscape — 
these infirmities break the chains of Providence, and, instead of 
grvmg us a continuous whole, leave xle onl^ Qii^*^ detached links. 
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Ab savages will tear to pieces a beautiftil fabric of silk or cloth- 
of'gQldy so we all break history np into small pieces and take to 
our little souls a little part. We are satisfied with a decade or 
only the business season that comes with its ninety days. When 
tta '^ old abolitionists " proposed a conyention here, it seemed to 
BMmy that it was only a form of self-conceit or the childishness 
f£ old age that conld plan such a review of a dead past ; but 
ooming' together in their venerable years and thrilling memories 
they have shown us that it was our hearts, and not the past, that 
WIS dead ; that while new pursuits and new ideas had clouded 
tiiase early days of freedom to our short vision, they were all 
eiyvered with morning light, all fresh with sparkling dew, in the 
great day of our Heavenly Father. Oh, how iax short human 
memoary comes of doing justice to the events of this little world ! 
We shall not blame man nor God, for it may be that this weak- 
aen of grasp is given man or permitted man that the sorrows of 
jeiterday may soon fade, and that a few summers and winters 
paflBing over the tombs of loved ones may help the ear forget the 
tonee of their voices and the heart empty itself of bitter longings 
for the Mends that are gone. It may be mercy that gives such 
a fsding recollection that sees without weeping the places where 

" The mossy marbles lest 
On the lips that we haye pressed 

Li their bloom; 
Where names we loye to hear 
Hare been carved for many a year 

On the tomb." 

It may be that the limitations of memory are a divinely appointed 
liBfttife into which nature bathes the soul that it may forget its 
many griefs. Be this as it may as to man, the comforting 
tmth remains, that as to Ood all national actions and all indivi- 
dnil actions are lying upon the bosom of the same long day ! 

From the fact that the time of the Creator ia so immense, and 
Hiat all the events in this wide area are bound together by a 
duon^ it would follow (8) tiiat some vast occurrences should be 
to come here and there all marked wi^titiib ^c«Qtau»s^ 
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of the Infinite One. When you perceive the distances of the 
fixed starS; and measure the bulk of some of them, and find also 
how many millions of years they must have been throwiag their 
arrows of light, do you not feel that a great power has been 
there ? You throw down your small measuring rule and your 
crucible, and say God has been there! There are, therefore, 
points of thought where we feel compelled to part with 
rationalism, and make room for a miracle. We feel compelled to 
abandon development and floating star-dust, and fly into the 
bosom of a great Spirit. But if the material realm intrudes upon 
us at last some eyent too wonderful, too gigantic for us, and we 
say, ''Here is God," why may not the moral world open also, 
and somewhere in its long course intrude upon the intelligent 
creation the vision of a Jesus Christ ? The heavens open once 
for a miracle. They show us a boundary at which we say 
*' God," and pause there, and hence why may not the long years 
of man have been broken in upon at a place called Bethlehem, 
to let iato the golden chain of events that being called Christ? 
Having seen that the Creator must be a God of events, that out 
of events he is elaborating his glory and happiness, and the 
glory and happiness of his children, how dare we limit him to 
small events, take away a wonderful Christ, and chain the 
Infinite One to such an order of things as we can plan for him 
or grasp with our intellect ? As his time lies beyond our time> 
so that our threescore years do not make one moment of his day 
that has no evening, so his moral world lies beyond our view, and 
may readily admit a Christ into it at any Bethlehem, to be 
transfigured upon any mount. Let us avoid equally the super- 
stition that finds wonders and miracles at every step, and the 
atheism that believes in nothing greater than our chemistry and 
our dust. Let us seek such a combination of rationalism and 
spiritualism as will preserve us from low fanaticism on the one 
hand, and hopeless atheism on the other. 

The " thousand-year " day of God may fully warrant us in 
supposing that there will appear in his long providence some 
occurrences as sublime, as overwhelming, as are God's distances 
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and God's times in the material world. Eeason does not ask for 
many of these thrilling footsteps of the Deity. Reason does not 
expect the claims of sorcerers to be true ; reason does not justify 
the idea that a wicked spirit of the dead may bewitch the living ; 
reason, does not see the Yirgin Mary descending here and there 
upon beautiful mountain sides to bless our children. It is easy 
to reject these ideas as being most probably false. Eeason need 
not admit of many miracles, but when we look out upon the 
vast world of the Almighty, and see its sublime outline of time 
and space and morals and life, and see God ever present in it, 
we may throw down at last our rationalism, and open some 
pearly gates for miracles, one to admit Christ into this world, 
and one to admit man into immortality. Here we beckon reason 
to step aside. Let in this Saviour, let out this human soul ! 
Let the grave be its gate of life. The " thousand-year " day of 
Cbd seems to argue that his children will not be limited to the 
earthly mornings and evenings, but will rise to where they can, 
like their Heavenly Father, see the past and the present, rise to 
where the love and memory dimmed by a few years have many 
returns to the souls torn asunder in this vale. If in God's sight 
the children of earth stand near together, so that Paul and 
Wesley mingle their eloquence, and Magdalen and Guyon 
mingle their love, and Lovejoy and Lincoln their liberty and 
blood, then this "thousand-year" day which so mingles things 
separated on earth should be man's day also beyond the tomb, 
that there, in blest companionship, souls may meet which toiled 
here for one end, but who never saw the faces about to follow 
them, nor saw the golden harvest destined to spring from their 
blood and tears. If to God the graves of Paul and Penelon, of 
Magdalen and the dairyman's daughter of Lovejoy, and 
"Wilberforce, are all close together, under the same flowers and 
same divine presence, there should be a realm beyond where 
those sleeping souls should wake to consciousness of their 
blended lives. 

The great day of God (4) argues an immortality for his child- 
ren — an area of time in wluch they may compTda.eii9L ^^ ^sssAl 
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Bclieme of progress, and be deceived no more by the narrow 
horizon of earth, aad by a memory which hastens to let the 
golden yesterday iaHil away and be lost. It seems the evidant 
destiny of man to rise to a life whose hours are more than 
twenty-four, and whose years more than threescore and ten. 
Ood is the God of events — ^not of small events, bnt of great oneB. 
Among these vast events let ns always fix our hearts upon 
three : the miracle that let the human family into the world; 
the second wonder called Christ ; the last miracle that bears tiie 
human soul to immortality. 



IHE NDWIDUAL AND THE WORLD. 

Bt Rev. Datid Swnro. 
**' Ood 80 loved the world," — John iii, 16. 

rrOSE " world " wHcli God so loved was not that world of rocks 
-»• and soils and ores loved by tlie geologist, nor the world of 
blossoming plants so loved "by the botanist, nor the world of 
stars loved by the astronomer ; but the great army of human 
hearts moving along constantly from birth to death. An English 
writer compares the human family to an ever-unrolling web 
which the loom of time weaves at day and night for ever. The 
piece comes forth wonderfully pictured, but it is never taken 
out of the loom, and the loom never stops. It was this living, 
thinking world which God so loved. 

It is thought by some astronomers — and, indeed, the idea 
needs only to be mentioned to find abundant faith — ^that as there is 
no limit to the number of stars and planets, so there can be no 
limit assigned to the number of inhabited worlds. Given one 
such a planet as ours, and all difficulty is solved regarding the 
possibility and probability of a million more of such worlds. 
What mystery and logical difficulty there is in the way of 
originating man or any life, attaches to any one man or any one 
star. One intelligent being having come into existence, one 
world having been peopled, the logical difficulty is terminated, 
lag a million inhabited worlds are as easy as one. When we 
recall for a moment the immensity of the universe, and fEOisi^ 
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deduce some conception of its Creator, it is impossible for us to 
suppose that the inhabitants of this little ball are the only 
children created and loved by such an Infinite Father. Each 
drop of water being full of life, and all the atmosphere being 
pervaded by myriads of beings to dance in the sunbeams, it is 
perfectly incredible that the measureless universe contains no 
intelligent beings except the group upon this footstool. 

The assumption of myriads of populated worlds leads to the 
supposition that perhaps earth is the only one marred by the 
presence of sin. Sin being a phenomenon at war with the idea 
of God, we have no logical right to suppose it to be universal, 
but would seem justified in feeling that of all the millions of 
inhabited stars, perhaps this earth is the only one deformed by 
any vice. It would help us greatly out of that enigma of reason 
called sin, which led Stuart Mill to suppose that if there were 
any Creator, he could not be infinite in goodness and power. If 
infinite in these two qualities, he would not have permitted such 
vice, and death, and sorrow to overtake mankind. It would 
seem to help us all in this perplexity if we could feel that this 
Creator possesses millions of other worlds, all of which are 
thronged by a countless number of God's children, who know 
no sin and no suffering. In presence of such a blessed universe 
the calamity of earth becomes only as one grain of worthless 
dust upon an infinite shore of golden sand. It may be there is 
an arena of divine love far away from earth — an arena so vast, 
and of love so infinite, that in presence of such moral beauty 
earth alone would seem unable to tarnish the name of God. 

In perfect harmony with such a theory comes the idea that 
God, seeing all else was so pure and happy, looked toward our 
earth with compassion, and declared that " all must be one, they 
in him, and he in them." 

In the language of the Bible regarding Christ, he is represented 

as having left a glorious world behind him, that he might cast 

himseK under the law and condition of earth, and then lift it up 

from its low condition to a place nearer the throne of the 

Father. 
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Be all these far-off details wliat they may, we come now to 
the region of fact, that Christ came in the highest conceivable 
form of character and power, and made the great multitudes of 
earth the object of all the days of his life, the end of all his 
labours, the source of his joy, the cause of his sorrow. The 
welfare of mankind was his study, his work, his pleasure, his 
pain. As men have lived for fame or riches, or for the happiness 
to be won in the field of learning, or art, or pleasure, or ambition, 
Christ, loftier than man, lived for the flowing stream of human 
life. He found that stream bitter. He placed himself upon its 
bank, to throw into it the sweetening branches of his morals, 
his pleadings, his death. 

"When the envious riders, fearing their empire was about to be 
overthrown ; and when the Pharisees and hypocrites, under the 
withering power of Christ's words and life, began to rise in 
ominous wrath against the new prophet, Christ could have 
avoided the cross had he abandoned the people and withdrawn 
to the shop of the carpenter. But he so loved the world 
that he went forward with his work for man, although death 
lay waiting only a few days in the advance. Viewed in any 
light, in the light of the most severe theology or of the most 
rationalized, Christ accepted of death rather than abandon the 
salvation of the people. He knew that out of his teachings and 
redemptive work a new world would begin to spring up, and 
hence while in the olive garden he wept tears, which seemed as 
great drops of blood, yet he went onward willingly to the cross. 
He had said, "He that would save his life shall lose it." He 
that in such an hour should retreat to the carpenter-shop or 
lay aside his vast calling, would save the animal life of his body, 
but would lose the life and lustre of his soul ; but he that should 
he willing to lose his heart's blood for man's sake would save 
the endless honour of his spirit. Honour is life, dishonour is 
death. The former tends to immortality, the latter to oblivion. 
Here, then, in this living and dying Christ, lies embalmed the 
greatest lesson to be learned by mankind. Oh ! what are the 
lessons we leamed in the school-house when we wexe ^oivm^ — 
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wliat the lessoas we learned even by our mother's kiiAe in eady 
childhood — compared with this sublime lesson of duty toward tlu) 
worlds so deeply written in the life of Jesus Christ ? Childhood 
cannot grasp it. The cold heiEU*t cannot comprehend it. The 
selfish soul remains a stranger to this wonderful law of action. 
It is only the middle years (xc the late y^ars of life, and only 
the highest order of life, that can see the import of this laW| 
that '* the htiman heart must love the world." To do so is 
Godlike. 

What a noble old man was that one of the story, who, when 
he was in trembling old age, was planting an orchard of little 
trees, whose blossoms and fruits would neyer come until he had 
been placed beneath the sod ! When he said he was planting 
trees for other hearts, the white hairs must have moved upon his 
temjdes as though the wings of approaching angels were nesr. 
When a heart can look beyond itself, and even beyond its tomb, 
and love the stranger to come long afterward ; when the imagLna- 
tion loves to look onward and see other lips tasting fruit whose 
sweetness is not for the hand that planted and watered the 
garden, there is something divine in that heart. It has escaped 
the infancy that does not think and the selfishness that does not 
care, and is out in that broad sea of reflection and benerdlence 
where Christ moved, and whic)i alone has the attributes of a 
God. 

Among the great names of earth we must all be astonished to 
see how powerful to mould mind and heart have been the duties 
and modes of thought of the statesman. When the duties and 
studies of the statesman's office have been most conecientioiiBly 
assumed and discharged, there grow out of that office an edttea* 
tion and greatness of spirit not common to other waUcB of li&. 
The customs of the Guizots, and Castelars, and Washington^ 
and the Adamses, and a long line of such names, was to stodtf 
the wants of man — as a great human flood rolling along for 
centuries — in joy or grief, according to the character of the 
nation under whose flag they are to live and die. It is told in 
history that when King (Edipus saw the pestilence slaying 
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lis people, he wept, and went out into the streets to pity them, 
md to pray to heaven on their behalf. All along since that day 
the highest fonn of honour has been won in the same way — ^by 
help r^idered the people, by prayer ojflfered on their behalf. 

Some French philosophers, the whole school of Comte, have so 
Umg hung over, in thought, this form of service, the service of 
ilie many-— looking into its transparent depth as the poet looks 
iiiix> the depths of crystal lakes — ^that they have reached the 
extreme conclusion that the only worship the individual need 
nmder is the worship of the human race. The highest work is 
not tiie glory of God, but the work done for mankind ; and the 
only endless life one need desire is the memory of those that 
shall come after him. 

But in this extreme view of Auguste Comte, we see only a 

gieat dhiistian idea torn from, its relations, and over-decorated 

with French poetry and French sentiment. The philosophy of 

Cbsist includes all this magnificent devotion to the people, and 

then adds the Being of God as a spring of such unselfish action^ 

and to this adds an individual immortality, not as a word, but 

as a fact in the history of soul. This philosophy surpasses that 

ef Comte, because it carries the great scene forward, and makes 

iiie " ever-unrolling web " of life unroll for ever upon another 

di0re,'«E]th the dark, sad colours all left out of the fabric. But 

•Comfoisotnght a positive system, and all positivism narrows the 

Boope of life, and by as much as it finds certainty it loses 

^Emdeor ; for it is only the least infiuential ideas that are the 

most evident to the sense. The existence of wood, water, iron, 

is evident ; about Gad man may doubt. 

If this living for the welfare of the multitude in any way 
narrowed or diminished the life of the individual, then a Ghrist- 
Kke life would be a career not to be sought, for the absolute 
injury of the individual would be the injury of the multitude, 
liar that which destroys the parts of anything destroys the whole. 
it comes to pass, however, that all this grand devotion to others 
is the highest education and development of self — all those 
iOastrious names made familiar to your ears by hi&toTj, «3i^\rj 
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sermons and orations gained from the world in education of 
mind and soul, all they gave the world in the form of toil and 
love. 

If Wesley limited his own expenditure to a few pounds, and 
gave all else to the poor around him, and if he journeyed thirty 
miles a day for£[fty years, all this perpetual sacrifice came back 
to him in the form of character, and he was richer at last in 
soul and in the world's love than he could have become along 
any other conceivable path. In his life-time and being only a 
clergyman, his gifts to the multitude reached at least SI 50,000. 
This was the outward form of sacrifice. This was a life-long 
denial of what the world calls self. But the denial is only 
apparent or comparative. The real truth is, there was a diviner 
self inside the bosom of Wesley, that was making no sacrifice, 
but was dwelling in the midst of a mental and spiritual luxury 
unknown to kings. 

God is never a hard master. He does not build up with one 
hand and tear down with the other. "When a martyr is dying 
for the world's sake a new life is springing up in his own heart 
to compensate for the blood that is ebbing away. 

Underneath the devotion of man to his fellow-men there is 
lying a hidden compensation. It is not the motive of the devo- 
tion, it is invisible and far away as a reward ; but, lo ! after days 
have passed by, the great reward breaks out like the blossom of 
the aloe, which delays its opening for a hundred years. 

The doctrine of individual sacrifice involves for the most 
part a sacrifice of what the world calls property, ease, and 
pleasure. In the world's estimate there is a group of 
valuable quantities. They are such as pleasure, riches, 
houses, furniture, raiment, society in its fasionable sense, the 
freedom of our own " sweet will." It is amid this group of 
valuables the doctrine of self-sacrifice plays such havoc. It 
involves a contempt for these accidents. But when you pass 
beyond these and reach the qualities called soul, character, fame, 
the love of God, and the memory of mankind, then all the long 
j^ears of self-denial turn into a harvest of rewards, and the 
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hnTolity of the past is all erased by the magnificence of the 
fdture. 

In Christ's years upon earth, the lordly men of great estates and 
great palaces most have looked with pity upon one so poverty- 
stricken and, according to their standard of happiness, so miser- 
able, but the misery was only for a few days. The name and 
character of Christ now fill the earth with their glory, when 
the kings who pitied his lowliness are dust. 

Living for the multitude being the largest duty of earth, Gk)d 
has attached to it the largest rewards — ^the denial is temporary^ 
the reward is eternal. 

It follows from these refiections that all who seem to possess 
more riches than others, or more education than others, or more 
information or experience, are by that pre-eminence transformed 
into leaders of those less fortunate. Those who are thus led, 
and those who lead, journey towards a nobler life. It was the 
perpetual study of self that deeply injured the Christian religion 
in the middle centuries. The injury was two-fold. All except 
self was neglected, and self was so constantly studied that the 
soul grew sick at the sight. The soul pondered over depravity 
80 much that it became as low as the imagination could picture. 
As the invalid that shuts himself up in his room, and spends 
months and years in contemplating his ailments, at last sufiers 
from all the diseases known to pathology, so the Christian that 
tnms his gaze only inward injures the purity and flow of his 
soul. As the great open air and sunshine of God stand for the 
life of the well and the cure of the invalid, so the " ever- 
nnroUing web" of mau stands for the ennoblement of those who 
cast themselves into its powerful influence. 

This truth applies as well to the self-love of sects as to the 
selfishness of individuals. "WTien Christian sects look only 
inward, and daily take a new measurement of their belief, and 
daily spring new debates within self, they cannot but neglect 
the mighty throng that is pouring along the broad road just 
beyond their sanctuary. The solemn relations of the church to 
the world should silence its domestic broils, Bho\i\4 cxml^ \!bL<fe 

I 
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«ego" of ambitions spirits, and shame the qtiarrelsome into 
silence. There is a "cloud of witnesses" encompassing the 
chnreh ; and millions of them are witnesses who would love to 
see ^e ohureh as the gate of heayen,- and its doctrines as being 
diyine. There is a multitude that desire to find the church full 
of 'frailties; but there is in this country a larger host of calm, 
thoughtful people, who are daily looking for proofs that will ' 
lead them to the fold of Christ ; they are willing to be just, and 
willing to hear^ 

In the past year there would seem to have been more than 
the usual quantity of discord within the walls- (tf the various 
sects.- Come 'how and where they may, they spring from a 
forgetfulness of the inntunerable crowd of witnesses tluct are 
looking upon the scene. 

A perpetual consciousness of an outside world is the first 
element in a noble life. Kot the consciousness that seeks for 
fame, but a consciousness that there are millions to be led, to 
be helped, to be saved ; this is the realization of things l^t 
helps make the great soul. When an editor rejects words that 
wiU only injure the public ; when the statesman rises abore all 
bribes, and studies the welfare of the next generation ; when the 
minister tramples under foot the love of applause, and in all the 
solemnity of a solemn calling speaks the truth as it lies in his 
heart, all this confessiog of the public's presence is the prime 
element in a useful life. 

" God so loved the world that he gave his Son." In what 
little the world knows of the Infinite One, this was the most 
beautiful action. The march of Christ, from manger to cross^ 
was sublime. In that march lies a picture of all sublime living. 
According to that example, what is success? It is not an 
amassing of riches ; it is not the winning of a battle upon a 
hard-fought field; it is not a finding of a faith and hope in 
Christ, and the withdrawing into a desert solitude. Success is 
the happiness the soul draws from the happiness of others. It 
is the perfect relation of one heart to all hearts. When the 
great cloud of witnesses shall shed their teai-s of gratitude over 
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you, and in a grand chorus say, "He has lived for us," that 
"will be success. Christ is the only being over whose head such 
a chorus can be sung without reserve in the heart. But there 
Lave been human spirits that have merited and received grand 
strains of such music. 

My friends, you have met to-day to commune with each other 
in the name of this Being, who died for mankind. You meet to 
recall his memory. One of the great themes of reflection in this 
hour should be, that the great soul, the God'-like soul, is the 
one that lives in the perpetual and tender consciousness of the 
suffering world around. 

The profession of religion is not in order that the soul may be 
saved that makes the public profession. The visible Church does 
not make or confer salvation. It is the invisible Church, the 
Church in the heart, that fixes the destiny of the spirit. The 
public profession of religion is for the wide world's sake. Your 
own soul is saved by its secret faith and secret worship. The 
visible Church is the placing of the candle upon the candle- 
stick ; it is the building of the city upon a hill, that it may be 
seen of those who are wandering in a desert land by night. 

As lights are placed on the ocean's shore, not for those who 
are at home or in the harbour, but for those who are out on the 
sea, so the Church is the light, not to save those who love God, 
but to allure and guide those who love him not. . 

The presence of this on-looking throng should make us see to 
it that the Church shall not be a deformity in presence of the 
public, but a charm. It must not grate with debates and discords, 
but sound in harmony. It must not follow the footsteps of man, 
but of its great Leader. It must not abuse men, but lead them ; 
must not retreat into self, but must " so lov^ the world" that 
there shall be no broken hearts beyond its sympathy, no multi- 
tude away from the sound of its voice, no islands in the broad 
seas beyond the reach of the ship that shall sail with the sign 
of the cross and under the banner of redemption. 
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Bt Rev. David Swihg. 



** Come, for all things arc now ready" — LuKB xSv. 17. 



THE Kingdom of God is compared here to a feast to which- 
guests are invited. Let us follow the ideas of the text in 
the order in which they stand : the invitation to " come," the 
readiness of all things^ the present the time of the coming and of 
the readiness. 

The invitation to come is in harmony with the Eongdom of 
Heaven, and in harmony with the character of man. An 
invitation implies a happiness. When a calamity or a sorrow \& 
before us, we are not invited to it — ^we are drawn thither by an 
irresistible power. But when earth has a joyful event, or one 
that promises happiness, invitations are issued, because it is 
not conceivable that man would need to be driven toward 
happiness. Thus the invitation harmonizes with the Kingdom 
of Christ, for it is a happiness. Whether you contemplate that 
Mngdom as reaching through eternity with its blessedness, or as 
filling earth with its virtue and faith and hope, it is the highest 
happiness of which we can conceive. It is, indeed, a feast of 
love, of knowledge, of virtue ; and hence is a blessedness worthy 
of the word '* come." The word is also in harmony with the 
character of man, for, being a free agent, he is not to be forced 
towards blessedness, but only invited. The honours of the 
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world — ^Hterature, oratory, wealth, statesmanship, learning — lie 
before the human race as simple offerings from tlic Creator, and 
whoso will may come, and all are invited to come to them. 
Thus religion respects the free agency of man, and does not 
force itself upon him as a fate or a decree, hut moves hefore him 
and says, ** Come unto me." The question might arise why 
God left anything to human choice : why he did not create man 
in fixed virtue and fixed culture, as the wild dove is horn to 
gentleness ; hut there is no answer to the marvel any further 
than this, that the nature of intelligence seems to involve the 
idea of free will. A soul without free will would seem to he 
no leal soul. To have chosen God, and virtue, and benevolence 
of one's own free choice must he the noblest consciousness of the 
heart. The invitation ** come" is, therefore, in harmony with 
the nature of the soul, and should be accepted as one of the 
beauties and excellencies of the Bible. This word did not 
prevail in the Pagan religions, nor in the Mahommedan, hul; in 
its stead were the common laws of inheritance, or else the 
compelling sword. "We, who enjoy an age of liberty of the 
individual, should bless God for a religion which, embodied in 
such a being as Christ, expresses itself in an invitation breathed 
forth not only in words, but in his whole character. What 
sorrows there are in this life, and what ones there may he in 
the next, are not created by Christianity, but by the previous 
wickedness of mankind. Christianity did not create a hell. 
It came into the world because suffering already existed. And 
hence Christianity is not a vengeance, but the invitation to come 
away from a vengeance. Punishment is a human work and 
possession ; Christianity is a mode of escape. Christianity comes 
after the world's worst fact. 

iN'ow this word ** come" contains no deep mystery. It is not 
a tantalizing request to do what we cannot do. It is not irony, 
as though one should cay to a blind man, *' See this rose !" or a 
deaf mind, " Oh ! please hear this music." The Bible is the 
last book in the world to be accused of trifiing with the soul, for 
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theologians used to toil hard to show that the soul cannot 
possibly make any move of its own toward a new life, that the 
invitation " come " is extended to all, so that in this way the 
«lect few may catch the blessed word ; but the Christian Church 
h»s outlived this metaphysical spirit, and now supposes that the 
-word '^come" is in the Testament, not as a mocking or irony, 
but as a kind, sincere appeal from the Saviour of mankind. It 
is not to be inferred from this that the heart can correct itself 
and forgive itself and sanctify itself ; but what is to be inferred 
is that the wiU is not a mockery, not a dead monarch, but is a 
long upon a throne, and can command the soul to go many a 
path that leads to God. You all know that you can read the 
' Testament this afternoon, you can attend the worsjiip of God all 
this year, you can breathe a prayer, you can change this path for 
that, and this being so you can begin the grand '* coming" of 
"Christianity. You can all start upon a heavenly road, for there 
is not a movement of the heart toward God that is not a part of 
this large *'come," If a sinful person conclude upon a certain 
morning that to-day '' I shall attend church and try to enjoy Ihe 
truths or the hymns," that conclusion is a footstep toward 
holiness. Where the human ends and the divine begins no one 
-can tell, any more than in nature one can tell where the rain 
and earth and sunshine cease to work in the verdure, and where 
they are supplanted by the presence of God. There is* no tree 
^hat stands in the woods by its own act. God is there. So no 
Ohristian stands up strong in his own sole effort. God's grace is 
somewhere. But yet, for all this, great is the power and 
responsibility of the soul. Is^'othing in religion can be true that 
renders void the law of personal effort. A philosophy that tells 
a man that he cannot do anything in morals is false, because it 
reduces life to a sleep ; it is a mental suicide. There Lave been 
Christian sects that have held to the idea that no soul can do 
^anything toward its salvation ; but these sects have immediately 
perished, and have left the reliant and the working denomina- 
.tions to possess the j&eld. Eecause work is life, waiting for fate 
^ways decay, and death. The old iron-clad Baptists have 
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almost ceased to exist because their doctrine, that man can do 
no good thing, killed them, as the fish go blind that swim in the 
caves where there is no light. We may depend upon it, that 
when the Saviour says, come — when the Bible says, work out. 
your own salvation — the meaning is that the human will may ani 
must toil amid the woof and web of virtue, as the armies of men. 
toil in the markets and streets. To the soul's indolence death 
comes ; to the soul's industry immortal life. 

But we pass by this ** coming," and goto the second thoughts 
" All things are ready." I shall not restrict myseK here to the* 
exact import of the text, but shall accept of the words in all their 
breadth and application : 1 st, E-eligion is ready for you ; 2nd, You 
are ready for it ; 3rd, The world is ready for you to receive it. 

1st, Keligion is ready for you. Having passed through 
myriad^ shapes — Pagan, Mosaic, Grecian, Roman — religion, 
seems to have found in the Gospel of Christ a final readi- 
ness for human use. The filtration of four thousand years- 
lias] given the world at least a faith in which it may live and 
die ; for in a faith in which man may live perfectly, he should. 
not fear to die. Oh ! what summing up it is of the best thoughts 
and actions and hopes the world has ever known. It begin 
with the definition of God, that he is one eternal, unchangeable 
infinite in power, wisdom, holiness, justice, goodness, and truth 
and a spirit everywhere present. From this sublime conception 
of God, it proceeds to a parallel estimate of man. Man is- not a 
brute, but a spirit — the image of God reflecting all the moral 
attitudes of the Creator. This soul is declared to be immortal .. 
Then the sinful nature of the soul is confessed, and the cure of 
the mighty wound unfolds itself. God is embodied in a Saviour 
all merciful, all powerful, brought near to man in the chariot 
of flesh. Then follow the attitudes of the soul in its journey to 
this Lord. It passes through penitence, faith, charity, holiness 
hope, like an angel flying to heaven through crystal air. AH ' 
that the human mind has ev^ reached, or felt in the inmost 
sentiment, is contained in the religion^ of this Loid. T!:\va\iyE5ak 
vjiH prayer and hope and joy of all, the old natioiis 6^^^ m\^ ^iSfe^ 
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tLoir good, nothing loft out except their error and their sin. 
lleason may learn to deny all religion, Science may hear and 
then teach Atheism, but when the thought turns to a positive 
religion, there is at last one ready, the religion of our Lord; it 
is ready for you and me. But when we have declared it ready 
as a philosophical system, we have only told half the truth, for 
to this it adds the readiness of an ever-living Father and Saviour 
standing by each of you as a mother, and waiting to welcome 
you. The God that made you all, and endowed you with such 
min and souls, stands as ready to receive you to immortality 
i^ he was to cast you upon the shores of this life. Oh ! what a 
Heavenly Father he is, for he that unbars to us the gates of 
this life will not bar to us the life to come. Eeady, therefore, 
is this religion with all the intercession and love of God, and 
wit]i all the interest and hopes of man. Eationalism and 
scepticism may attempt to tear down this worship, but it cannot 
build one that can ever surpass it. All that remains to infidelity 
L? tp deny ; all that remains to a religious nature to accept. 

Let us proceed now to our second head : — You are ready for this 
religion. I do not mean that you feel ready, all ard all alike, 
for there are doubts and sins that stand between the soul and 
religion. These do not stand between the soul and Presby- 
terianism and Methodism, as is often thought, but between 
the heart and those deep principles that lie above all sects 
and creeds. Many say, '* Your creed is so difficult and entangled 
that I am not ready to profess your faith ; but there is a discord 
deeper than this, for when this objecting soul is aloile, away 
from all sects and creeds in its chamber of solitude and thought 
where there is nothing but itself and its God, there is no prayer 
and no hymn and no communion, but an onward flow of impiety 
and neglect. The separation from God does not take place at 
the border of Calvinism or Arminianism, but afar down in the 
lioart, where the theories of man have not come, but where the 
sea of sin and unbelief roll in a discord and bitterness old as 
tlic human race. Oh ! blesssed heart, between which and tjod 
nothing intervenes except the difficulty of a Confession of Faith or 
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a Book of Common Prayer. This heart is near the kingdom, for 
God will bear it over those creeds as he hands his sunbeams over 
a rivulet or across a mountain range. What is a heap of rocks 
or a continent to the far-darting sun ? What will a difficult 
doctrine be to the heart that loves our Lord ? The Lord will 
bear it onward from earth to heaven, as his light streams across 
the formless void, and finds, at last, earth's verdure and the 
happy faces of earth's children. Were the line of separation at 
the line of some church, then would we all be ready ; but the line 
of separation is deeper — it is in the sinfulness of the heart. 
If this is not true, then you ought to feel a conscious readiness 
to come. The obstacle is not in the world without, but within. 
But I have said you are ready. In what sense ? In this : 
that your life has come to its responsible, intelligent years. The 
lineaments of God — ^knowledge, wisdom, reason, love, hope, life — 
have all unfolded, and here we are all to-day, moving in all tlie 
spiritual qualities of Deity, and yet are willingly in the vale of 
sin. The ignorance of youth has passed away : we are children 
no more. Vice has revealed her wretchedness, and virtue 
her utility and beauty, and with intellects so discerning, 
and with an experience so complete, and then clothed 
with the attributes of God, we are all marching to the 
grave, a solemn gateway between action and judgment, 
between time and eternity. These facts make me declare we 
are ready for that sentiment called religion, that makes man one 
with God. The human race is a vast procession moving toward 
the great gate of death. The multitude pours in and disappears 
from us at the speed of three thousand five hundred in an hour. 
In such a march, this city would all pass the iron gateway 
in four days. tV'e are all in this vast pageant of mortality, and 
hence, arguing from your noon-day glory now, and from the 
solemn sunset to-morrow, I confess that we all arc ready for the 
Gospel of Christ — ready for its virtue, its mediation, its sunny 
hopes. 

It is against my taste, for the most part, to a^^eel \.q ^ti^ 
utility, &aal calamity, in order to find the value oi CVimXAas^'S 
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und hence must say that this vast human procession that is 

inarching toward the grave is marching through society first — 

society with all its summers and winters, joys and sorrows. We 

are all ready for religion, not only on account of the final 

judgment of our spirits, but also because of the years, few or 

many, to be passed with all we love here. In the wicked heart 

there is a never-dying worm here in this world. A being made 

in the image of God is transformed by sin into a heart empty of 

self-respect; a heart whose motto must be concealment, and 

-whose most perpetual feeling must either be that of a hypocrite 

or a penitent. Either feeling robs the eye of its brightness and 

the heart of its liberty. We know that repentance is a Christian 

virtue, but this also we know, that perpetual penitence reduced 

the cloistered monks and nuns to the lowest level of civilized 

l)eings. Long contemplating themselves as worms, as brutes 

before God, self-respect gave way, and a system that began in 

sackcloth ended in mental weakness and the riot of all bad 

passions. Repentance, like a thunder-storm of an hour, may 

-clear the air, and give us a pure sweet day in which all nature 

smiles ; but frequent penitence, like a long damp climate, sends 

a mildew to eveiy line of hill and vale. A life of penitence is a 

•death, a life more than conscious sin ; and frequent sad hours 

are a poor state of soul compared with the career of him who 

rises above known sin, and lives in the faith and hope and virtue 

of his divine Lord. We confess that the tomb will need religion, 

^ fitting dress for that great solemnity ; but he who is living a 

life with the image of God in his nature, and with a soul that 

will hold all the stains of vice as well as it will retain the 

-charms of virtue, has no year anywhere where irreligion can be 

anything else than a bitterness and an infamy. Life and death 

join and plead for religion with blended voices. Let us assume, 

then, our first two points, that Christianity is ready for you, 

and that you are logically ready for it ; we pass to the third 

point : Society is ready for you to accept the gift. 

I hope that old day has wholly gone when men were afraid to 
jprofess Christianity^ lest an outside world might ridicule their 
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''new life." Little of this fear is any longer perceptible. I 
imagine that the growth of individual liberty — the growtli o£ 
the consciousness of it, rather — has silenced both the ridicule 
and the sensibility to it. It is only ignorance and narrowness 
that ever ridicule the profession of religion. Hence, by as niucb> 
as the public culture advances, by this much does the public put 
aside all interference with a man's religious profession, and, 
indeed, goes beyond this tolerance, and gives us all its approving 
smile. The only thing the public still hates is a bigot or a 
hypocrite, and progress will never do anything but deepen this 
form of abhorrence. Therefore, in its deeper study and tolera- 
tion of personal liberty, society has become perfectly ready for 
you and for all its children to become Christian. It will no 
longer express any regards for one's sect, but if any of its 
children desire to profess the Christian faith, it not only does- 
not oppose it — is not even silent — it bows in sincere appi«fal. 

But we pass from this conscious readiness to that of need and^ , 
fact. Society is toiling to-day under the awful calamities o£ 
vice, slavery, dishonour, and crime, and is sorrowfully ready for 
millions of wicked ones to read and imitate the life of Jesus 
Christ. "When society was ruled by brute force, as in the days 
of Caesar or Peter the Great, it mattered little what might be m 
the hearts of the populace, for, if it was crime, there was a 
policeman for each citizen ; and if it was sorrow in the heart of 
woman or child or slave, nobody cared. But in our day, when 
the vice of the heart breaks out, and there is more reliance upon 
education than upon the knout or chains, and when the upper 
classes have reached an education that makes indifference to 
sorrow impossible, in such an age society begs the Christian 
religion to come to its help. In the old empire of Cyrus, there 
were, all along the highways, criminals with hands or feet cut 
off, or heads of offenders raised up, to keep the populace in 
constant fear. Wiat that age demanded in its heart was not a 
gospel, but an ever-present police. It did not know of anything 
better. But our land, based upon the no\)len.esa «xiA. ^c^-aJscite^ ^^ 
man, and springing up out of brotherly lo\e, ^mfli ^^^"^^ ^^"^ 
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strengthening this sentiment hy education, silently begs that its 
millions, high and low, shall come unto Jesus Chiist. 

You know how hard it was for Mr. Lincoln to sign the death 
warrant of a deseiier. He thus reflected the deepest sentiment 
of his country ; for its whole prayer may be summed np in 
the divine words that it is unwilling that any should 
perish, but. that all should como unto a change of sonl. 
There never was a nation before that was so dependent npon 
the quality of the individual mind and heart. Hence, 
society here, full of love for man, and touched with pity for 
poverty and ignorance, is more than ready for you and me to 
come to religion — ^not to its church name, but to its spiritual 
essence. It casts itself at the feet of its religious children, and 
says, " Stand by us in all hours." But society has a meaning 
broader than the words state. It means humanity. This vast 
livmg throng is ready for you to become Christian. Whether 
its slaves need liberty, whether its intemperate need reform, 
whether its children need Sunday schools and daily bread, 
whether a burned up city needs the help of all nations, whether 
a Memphis stricken with pestilence asks you to help nurse its 
sick ones or bury its beloved dead, humanity everywhere asks 
you to come to this Jesus Christ. Como in your manhood or 
womanhood, in your youth or old age. Come while you are 
still with humanity, and there remain for you a few days this 
side the sepulchre. 



<'THE ETERNAL HOUSED 
Br Rev. David Swing. 

'' Became man goeth to hi* long Aom^/*— JIiOCLBSIASTBS xii. 5. 

IN some of the commentaries of the best scholars this term 
"long home " is translated by the words " enduring house/* 
or "perpetual house." It seems to them that the writer looked 
upon earth as the embodiment of the perishable — of the dis- 
solving — and that beyond the earth man passes into the un- 
changeable. The Bame writer says, "The dust shall return to 
the earth as it was^ and the spirit to him who gave it." The 
doctrine of a future life is taught in the Old Testament, but 
there is a vagueness about the condition of the soul beyond this 
existence. The Old Testament idea is much like the indefinite 
terms now used by men in poetic or non-Christian speech. In 
the common intercourse of the street and of public life, men 
now speak of "the farther shore," and of "passing beyond," 
and of "going back to God" — ^terms very indefinite, and, for 
that reason, popular, in that they satisfy Pantheist and Deist 
and Christian alike. 

The Old Testament idea of a life to come is equally vague. 
This indefiniteness may have come from a public lack of study 
and a conclusion in that direition, or it may have resulted from 
the fact that the Hebrew church was political more than 
spiritual, and that its written record is cMefty \^q \i\^\.or^ ^1 
this politicO'Oburoh of earth. The Christian, cihixix^^i \vaN^ssx% 
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separated itself from the state, and having become the exponent 
of the soul, became also the exponent of immortality, and upon 
one page says more regarding the second world than can be 
found in all the Om Testament Scripture. 

Eegarding the impressive words in our text, ** Man goeth 
to his long home,'' I feel that the old writer had in Mb 
thought the modem indefinite idea of a ** farther shore," of 
the "other side," and did not mean-toi disojiiss the dying 
man to the regions of eternal death, but to the regions of 
a ''perpetual house." This world is the place where silver 
cords are loosed, and golden bowls broken, and where the 
mourners go about the streets ; beyond this all these dissolving 
views cease, and the spirit dwells amid the eternal. Its house 
is for ever, its love is for ever, its life is like that of God. 
David had said, '* The child cannot come to me, but I can go to 
him." Hence he must have conceived of some spirit world in 
which the child was dwelling. The story of the witch of 
Endor and the soul of Samuel shows that in the public belief 
there was a world of departed souls lying somewhere near the 
world of the living. The spirit of Samuel was evoked. Jacob's- 
vision of the angels passing down from heaven and up again i& 
one of the most beautiful hints found in the Hebrew age that 
the world beyond was teeming with a population of angels — ^that 
is, of glorified spirits like the spirit of man. Hence our text 
must be interpreted in harmony with a future life. 

The pensiveness of the language and of all human utterances- 
about death does not argue a belief in oblivion, in annihilation,, 
but is only a confession of the mysteriousness that surrounds the 
final exit of man from this life. So far as earth is concerned — so 
far as its friendships, its pleasures, its business, its intercourse 
are concerned — death is the end. Here we shall meet tho loved 
one no more. Be our years a hundred, the one that left lis in our • 
youth will never come back. 

It is up from the valley of earth much of the solemnity of 

death cornea, and not from the wide-spread unbelief in a here- 

^^i&r. We all love earth •, we all lo\e Ix^'ft, \\.^ ^^^woofe^^ ^ 
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hopes; and 'when a loved one goes away from it^- or we are our- 
selves fall of the thought of leaving it fo? ever, a deep sorrow 
cornea up out of the partings on this mde of tbe ^rave, rather 
thsui j&om a aense of anmhilation beyond. - It is as* to* eartii we 
use the word " for ever." 

Were any one of you about to leave a loved okcle of friends 
here, and a loved homo, and -remove only to some i^and in the 
PadifiC; where it was perfectly certain no friend of ^former years 
would ever come, and where country and city and-ciimate and 
Inends were all to be left behind for ever, tears would fall day 
by day and night over the great separation, not because the 
islands in the Pacific were unreal or emptyof beauty and happi- 
ness, but because of the goodly realm to be left behind. Thus 
I suspect that death draws much of its bitterness from the wreck 
and ruin it brings of things upon this side the grave, leaivingout 
of estimate the problem of futurity. The melancholy springs 
upffrom the world left behind us. 

I do not propose any formal argument to-day of any kind, but 
shfdl ask you to think upon this idea of " an eternal house " for 
man. Kow that science is indirectly assailing this future house — 
assailmg it by placing man among the mere productions of 
nature, among the plants and the fishes and the birds — it 
becomes us all to place as again.^^t such a form of science the 
longings of the mind, and to find in the soul's yearnings an 
antidote to the coldness of materialism. We must array spirit 
against dust. All that materialism rests upon id an analogy : 
ihe tree dies, the insect dies, the bird and the fish die> and 
therefore man dies and becomes nothing. • But spirituctlism 
<jan summon as good an analogy. It can say God lives. » He 
passes on from age to age, and hence • man passes onward 
parallel with this Maker. This argument assumes only»^he 
existence of a God. With that datum all becomes easy, for man 
sustains a closer resemblance to Deity than to the tree, the^bird, 
the fish. He is an image of God, and hence analogy pk)ce» man 
in the divine class rather than in the mundane ^ss^ and malkes 
man a partaker of the kng being <rf Deity rathet thswv. ^tiika 
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short career of the vegetable or hnite world. The analogy of 
man and Gk)d is as rational as the analogy of man and dust. 
All we need do in order to escape the annihilation inferred from 
material philosophy is to place man in the category of spirit, and 
then claim for him a parallelism with Deity. We must claim 
a x^ccnliar sonl for man, and demand his release from the 
companionship of bmtes and insects and ferns and grasses. 
In any form of argument any one may follow, resort mnst be 
made to assumption at some point ; bnt to look npon the form o^ 
a Jesus Christ or of the noblest of human beings from Paul 
onward, and declare that those faces and mind and souls are 
brothers of the ape and the mammoth and the elephant, is the 
most immense assumption ever proposed to human reason. The 
assumption of a God, and that man is God's image, is a simple 
hypothesis compared with the dogma of materialism. 

We shall not, however, argue the question of immortality. 
We design only to ask our hearts to ponder upon the idea of 
the " eternal house " of man, and see how grand it is, and what 
a bracing atmosphere surrounds it. No one carrying such a 
mind and soul as man is endowed with has any right to move 
along through these formative years without enveloping himself 
in the best possible atmosphere of truth, or of dreain at least, if 
positive truth refuse to come. As invalids flee from low damp 
valleys to climb up into mountain air, that their blood may find 
pure nutriment and flow with new life, so the soul and intellect 
bom into the valley of ignorance should fly from the miasma, 
and seek mountain heights of belief and hope. All ideas being 
free and accessible, the mind that will suppose that the worst 
ideas are the most real has no business in this world. The 
assumption that the highest ideas are the truest is the only one 
worthy of being made a foundation of life. Hypothesis being 
equal as to probability, we must choose the best. This idea, that 
beyond this dissolving world there is an '' eternal house," is the 
greatest intellectual notion the human mind can entertain. 
Yirtue, and hope, and beauty, and symmetry of education, arise 
from it like flowers from a rich soil. It is the great cure of 
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sorrow. As the grave is the greatest calamity of earth, the 
*' eternal house " is the greatest consolation. It has come to all 
the families that have ever lived upon the face of the earth, and 
ill that are now living will have to resort to it before many 
days or years shall have passed. All along, from the mother of 
Abel to the mother that lays her son in the tomb to-day, or 
shall do so to-morrow, this hope has come. All the great names, 
£roni Abraham the faithful to Cato the wise ; all the dreamers, 
from Jacob to Scipio, have looked up to immortality for the 
beautiful outcome of these years. Life has always been explained 
by that picture. 

There is no one reflection which has so commended the ^ * eternal 
house" to me as the thought that this house is transient — painfully, 
almost unjustly transient. The children of earth are so pitilessly 
swept away into the tomb, with all their friendships and studies 
and arts and happiness and longings, that we are plunged into 
deep wonderment whether there is a God of love and wisdom all 
around this earth, as close as its atmosphere, and warm as the 
tropic sunshine. If such a loving God envelopes this ball as a 
mother's arms wrap her child, how comes it that such havoc is 
being made of its inhabitants, by day and by night, and there is 
no outer sign of God's pity ? To preserve to us the idea of God 
comes this idea of the ^* perpetual house," an idea bom out of 
the tears of earth, as a rose out of rain. 

Supposing the human race to be six thousand years old, this 
will give us about a hundred and fifty generations that have 
lived upon this globe ; and as they have all passed away, the 
reflection corner that one hundred and fifty times has death 
stripped earth of all its happy inhabitants. Men have always 
looked forward with terror to the end of the earth, when fire, 
springing up from all compass points, shall sweep away its 
millions, old and young. That would indeed be a great 
catastrophe; but a greater event has already occurred. One 
hmidred and fifty times already has death swept away the entire 
human race. Earth has been emptied one hundred and fifty 
tiaies into the toQib. 
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Should some convulsiori of nature come now and remove the 
nine hundred millions from the earth, that would be only what 
death has silently done over and over again. Where- are the 
throngs that once went up to the temple of Solomon ? "Where 
the elegant multitudes that moved through the streets of Athens 
in the days of Pericles ? Where the crowds that covered the 
Nile Valley in the days of the Pharao"hs ? Where the thz^figs 
that moved along the streets of Rome in the happy days of 
Augustus ? Where the millions that lived m the sevente^th 
century of France and in the days of Elizabeth in England ? If 
you turn aside from the thought of the absent millions, and 
think of individuals, then what a ruin has been wrought in all 
the past centuries ! What a catalogue of names can you recall ! 
There are Abraham, David, and Isaiah ; there are the names of 
Caesar, Virgil, Cato, Antonine the Pious, Aristides the Just. 
EoUow down the stream of time. There are Dante and his 
Beatrice, Luther, Gustavus Adolphus, Penn, Pox, Wa^iington, 
Lincoln. Oh ! what myriads upon myriads of grand chfloracters 
have gone away from this encampment never to be seen in these 
earthly streets ! There is one name we have not dared place in 
this category. Though we have thought only of the great, he 
is still greater than they. What has become of that being 
called Christ ? Is he, too, lost in a past oblivion ? Were his life, 
his intercessions, his pleading, his sufferings, all misplaced? 
And is there nothing more of Christ remaining in the universe 
than of the lily which grew at his feet ? 

Almost all that is valuable in this world lies back of its 
present living souls. The heroes that live are but a handful to 
the heroes that are gone- All the arts we now enjoy are the 
fruits of intellects and souls that have gone away. Our state 
was purchased for us by hands that have dissolved into dust. 
All the ministers of religion now living are not equal in power 
to the One Christ who died at Jerusalem eighteen hundred 
years ago. 

What has become of this sublime past — ^this past whose 
temples of law and art and worship are crumbling bythe Wile, 
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and by the great sea, and by tho Tiber, and are covered with old 
ivy in En^nd ? There is but one answer worthy of our mind& 
or OUT heaFts": and that is, that tliis impreesive human race has 
beoi called not to oblivion, but to its '^^ Eternal House ^ These 
phenomeBaof earth, this great past display of intellect and love 
andleaming and wisdom and morals, belong not to the realm 
of Material^ but to the realm of the divine; and hence, as God 
reaches' over ages, and is not subject to decay and annihilation,. 
so he draws his children along after him to his perpetual 
mansion. This is the only solution of mtin's being that does not 
mi^e reason and morals and education and hope all unmeaning 
terms, and does not make the human soul a sounding brass full 
of noise without music. 

As science haseome now to exult material things, and by infer- 
ence to make man the parallel of the tree and the fish, religion 
may justly come forward in all these days to reaffirm the 
greatness of the soul, and to announce that rational immortal 
life i is the chief quantity in the limitless universe. Instead of 
shnttiDg man up upon earth, instead of making this the alpha 
and the omega of his life, we may affirm that as there are planets 
greater than this world, and systems grander than ours, so there 
may be in these uncounted worlds homes perpetual to which the 
spirit of man repairs when the body returns to dust. Thitik of 
that gigantic sun called Sirius. Although it is one million 
timea as far away from us as our sun, yet its light springs 
grandly across the abyss. It is equal to three thousand suns^ 
like ours. Twelve millions of miles in dieuneter, it must be the 
centre of a system magnificent beyond that system of which our 
Little earth is a feeble, half-dying member. It may be that 
there is moving around that Sirius an earth having a climate of 
perpetual spring, and the diameter of that second earth being 
perhaps a million of miles, it would be a beautiful home for all 
the mortals that have ever lived upon this footstool. Assuming^ 
intelligent life to be the highest destiny of creation, is our little 
earth the only orb of souls ? 

The words of the text, '^ eternal bouse," not only Tee^JXi W 
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mmd a lost past to be provided for, but they awaken in our 
mind thoughts about the future. Our earth will some time 
<;ease to be habitable by man. As its geologic forms show that 
it did once at least become uninhabitable, and by perhaps some 
sudden extinguishment of the sun did become a globe of ice 
such that the great mammals were frozen to death as they 
stood ; and as at some other epoch this same little globe did all 
melt and become liquid as a globule of molten iron, so again in 
the coming centuries it will cease, suddenly or slowly, to be the 
home of man, and nowhere upon its whcde sur&ce will there 
remain eyen a Selkirk for its deep solitude. The mind almost 
laughs at such a speculation. But there is little conjecture in 
the picture. That the heavens of man will pass away as a scroll 
is rendered certain, not by the prophecy of Scripture alone, but 
by the testimony of nature, which shows us in the earth's rocks 
what changes have at times come like a storm upon this now 
peaceful star. As man has gone away from tiie Lybian deserti 
and as great races have been swept away from the places where 
the Atlantic now rolls, so there is doubtless eoming a day when 
the earth will wholly cease to be the habitation of man. 

It must be that from a star of such vicissitudes, from a star 
where death comes in a few years to aU, and where it came 
in thirty-three years to such a being as Jesus Christ, and from 
which one hundred and ^y times all the dear hearts upon it 
have been swept away, the Creator is transferring these epheme- 
ral myriads to a more lasting home. There must be, somewhere, 
a * * perpetual house," into which we shall all fall when the earthly 
house of this tabernacle shall be dissolved. 



THE EXPECTANT ATTITUDE OF THE 

REDEEMER. 

[Br Key. John Peddie, D.D. 
^From henceforth expecting ^^ — Hebrews x. 18. 

THESE words proclaim the attitude and occupation of our 
■*• ascended Lord. The world is full of thoughts about the 
Christ of the past and the Christ of the future ; but it needs its 
attention to be called and recalled to the Jesus of the ever- 
present and ever-passing now. We look back with gratitude on 
vhat he has done ; forward, with joy, to what he will do when 
he comes again to judge the quick and dead. But where he is, 
or what he is doing through the intervening years and ages, is 
Bable to become a barren blank in his sacred relation to the 
church. "We may have all felt the difficulty to realize a far-off 
friend. Fond memory will picture him as he was when we 
iralked by his side in bygone days, and took sweet counsel 
together ; hope will be telling us what he will be when distance 
shall no longer divide us. But what is he this hour ? How 
thinks he and feels he now ? Ah ! what faculty of the soul 
wUl reach out its hands and take back to us every moment the 
fall measure of that abiding love on which* we need to lean ? 
There is a similar struggle to realize an absent Saviour. As 
the pendulum halts an instant "at either extreme of its motion, 
80 our minds seem to settle more readily for a little , at le^, 
midst ihe facts which cluster around his first and. ^n& ^^^q^tA 
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coming. But between these two fixed points in liis history they 
too often vibrate without any solid idea in regard to him to 
which they can cling and upon which they can rest. "We hay# 
in our conceptions the Christ of yesterday and the Christ of the 
future for ever, but seldom dwell with delight on the Christ 
of to-day. 

But it was this thought he would have disciples take into 
their hearts when he sent them forth to their work with the 
words, ** Lo, I am with you always." Paul reached this rela- 
tion when he wrote, **Much more shall we be saved by his 
life." Valuable to the world as is his first and second appear- 
ance on the earth, none the less precious is his present appear- 
ance at the right hand of God for us. It is in this attitude the 
language of the text brings him before us. It tells us what are 
his thoughts and feelings during that great interval between his 
freely giving himself up for all men, and the final gathering of all 
things unto himself. Could we always think of him as he now 
is, it would give us wonderful power in our mission. We need 
not heed the angelic caution, lest going back too much in our 
thought we lose sight of a living Jesus midst his bygone mortal 
weakness, sufferings, and death. And, on the other hand, we 
must notice the warning to the early Christians, lest we stand too 
much like them on the tiptoe of anxiety about rewards for what 
we have done, pining for the return of the Master to pay us for 
our feeble and unfinished toils. *^ From henceforth expecting.'* 
Oh ! had we a constant vision of Christ in his present attitude 
it would settle and calm our souls in all their conflicts, and 
strengthen our hearts for whatever God gives us to do or sufPer. 
It would teach us the things f ronl which we had the right to 
look for results. It would help to displace our human fancies 
with heavenly products that never die, and enlarge and ennoble 
our lives with plans and pursuits whose measure and inspiration 
would be '* looking unto Jesus." In presenting to your con- 
sideration this expectant attitude of our risen Lord, let us notice 
its origin and end. 

i. Zifs Origin. — ^There i8noNm^c^.Y^^>tJM^^\.^x^^k'^^<i^!iptu^al 
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saying, " The hypocrite's hope shall perish." The inspired man 
saw no interposition of a Divine hand tearing it up from his 
heart, but he beheld it falling off from his soul, like all surface 
t^^gs, by a necessary and natural law. Kingsley tells us that 
Queen Elizabeth died at last with a whole volume of Ecclesiastes 
written on her heart. Solomon's ** vanity of vanities " belongs 
to all who sip at the same shallow fountains. Everthing in this 
world sooner or later withers that goes not down amidst its 
nndying life roots. Every expectation for which there is a 
realization here or a resurrection hereafter must be deeply 
buried in lasting and legitimate sources of being. 

In the light of this thought we may see, as the prophet 
declares, why no fear of failure or sense of discouragement 
should take possession of Christ. His expectation is not 
composed of the fabrics out of which the most of your desires 
and day-dreams are made. "When the Apostle said **from 
henceforth," he saw Christ's eager anticipations connected with 
mighty moral forces which were for ever filling them up and 
pushing them on to their final fruition. To what, then, in his 
past story is this expectant attitude of Jesus now so closely 
related and joined? That word "from" roots it in something 
already done, so full of power and promise as never to disappoint 
bis trust. It indicates that he felt he had accomplished some- 
thing at last from which most glorious issues would evermore be 
springing — that he had planted his work so deep in the soil of 
the world's soul that the cold frosts of neglect or forgetfulness 
never could upheave it ; its leaves would never wither, and in 
every clime and country it would gi-ow, and go on bearing all 
manner of fruits for the healing of the nations. Like the 
eeamless robe he wore, there is unity to all his spiritual 
straggles and soul and body sufferings. 

"We would not dissever what God has so closely joined, or 
institute comparisons among parts all needful to make the 
complete whole. But it is evident from the text that his own 
eye is fixed on something peculiar in his story, which he regards 
as the tap root and life of aU the rest, and without wVns^ \)cl^^ 
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will fall dead and worthless to the ground. What is the source 
and origin, then, of this great expectation which so engages and 
fills up the thoughts of our exalted and divine Redeemer every 
hour? It is said "good words can never die." If that is so, 
then no man could have ever trusted his fame and influence so 
safely as Jesus to * ' these sayings" of his. l^o one ever expounded 
or expanded truth as he did. The most common word beneath 
his touch took on meanings as wide as eternity. But though 
enraptured hearers around him often exclaimed, "Never man 
spake like this man," it is evident he himself did not trust to 
mere utterance to float on his name for ever. Great as he is in 
this respect, yet not as a teacher did he stand up before the 
world, or sit down since then expecting at his Father's throne. 
As that alone, like other instructors., he would have had his 
little day. Others would have eclipsed him even by borrowing 
and making use of the original products of his brain. And as 
pigmies climb on the shoulders of giants and look taller than 
they, so intellectual dwarfs would have gotten up on his ideas, 
made themselves more famous, and projected themselves farther 
into the future than he. Every thinker knows that ten thou- 
sand times this has been the fate of genius — ^to be scaffolding on 
which a much smaller but cunning soul will stand to be seen of 
men. And so as the close of life came on we find a sufficient 
silence on his lips. " Hereafter I will not talk much with you." 
He would use no longer power in words. He would husband 
his soul forces, and throw them all into one great final effort 
which would make good the truth he had already spoken. "We 
find no set speech where the mystery of suffering deepens to the 
bitter dregs ; only a few broken payments when he surcharges 
with vital value, and seals all his previous teaching and testi- 
mony with his death. 

!N^either is this expectation rooted in his wonder-working 
power. As Pilate and Herod were madfe Mends by common 
cause in his condemnation, so his disciples agreed with the 
powers of darkness in advising Jesus to push on his kingdom by 
the magic of miracles. "But mth. a ^urci and piercing vision, he 
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saw that this would never meet the world's deeper wants, or 
take a firm and lasting hold of the inmost heart of man. So he 
never wrought one to make display of greatness — in each we 
behold an ultimate purpose of healing revelation or redemption. 
He knew that miracles, teaching, example, all centred and 
culminated in his death ; it (strange though the contradiction 
may appear) was the life of each and all of them. He saw that 
it would be as a ^* saarifice^^ he should remain glorious and 
mighty in the eyes of God and men for ever. This is what the 
A^postle teaches us in the text, when he tells us, that after 
having offered up himself he sat down at the right hand of God, 
and from that hour henceforth he began to expect. There, my 
brethren, is the source from which his eager and not to be 
disappointed longings for our salvation spring, the fountain from 
which, if I may so call them, his immortal hopes well up in hi.3 
heart each moment. We mav learn here the mistake of our 
ministry. AVe hope great things for our preaching when wo 
have been able to plant it on the strongly intellectual and 
scientific basis. We come back puffed up with pride from the 
proclamation of sermons wherein we have upset the sceptic and 
the infidel, and demolished Eenan and Tyndall to our heart's 
content. We sit down in our studies and begin " to expect," 
looking earnestly for the revolution such wonders of thought 
will work in our church and community. But we watch in 
vain. Such sermons hardly ever bring forth the peaceable fruits 
of righteousness on changed and regenerated lives. The history 
of all controversial preaching will prove it has contributed but 
little to the world's salvation. 

Not by irresistible arguments are we to seek to chain men's 
minds to the everlasting throne, so much as by pictures and 
presentations of the divine nature and love, are we to endeavour 
to fasten the fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of Jesus 
to the finer feelings, deathless gratitude, and affections of their 
breast. We must never lose sight of the subduing power Paul 
beheld when he exclaimed, " God forbid that I should glory save 
in the cross of our Lord Jesus Christ." ** A living, 4ym^^^^\jA 
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seen by the eyes of faith/' that is the only vision that can satisfy 
and set at rest the heart of an awakened burdened sinner, and 
scatter the shadows of condemnation and despair settling thick 
and dark around the lost and guilty soul. AVe must never forget 
that with his own eye fixed on the vicarious death he should 
die, he said, "And I, if I be lifted up, will draw aU men unto 
me." Yes, all men ! The cross is the test and the measure of 
manhood. Every true manly and womanly soul responds to its 
charms. And he is not a man, but a demon, who will not 
sooner or later '* sink by dying love compelled, and own Christ 
as his conqueror." Yes — oh ! yes — all other ways of winning 
men to God will fail. The cross is the only lighthouse that 
for our ruinward drifting race can withstand the storms of 
ages, and lift its head so high as to throw'itsrays all around the 
world, so that no bark of life can sail out from or sink beyond the 
beckonings of its blessed Mght. And never till our thoughts and 
toils have been coloured with its crimson, and truly conveyed its 
spirit to the world, like our ascended Lord, have we the right to 
sit down and charge our doubtful hopes full of undying assu- 
rance, and look forward to results with unwavering faith. 

But these words, "from henceforth expecting," hint to us 
more inward and heart-searching thought. The great Apostle 
tells us, looking at his own trials and pains, that he was filling 
up what was behind of the sufferings of Christ. In every 
Christian's history there are two crosses: one he beholds on 
Calvary without him, where his Lord's body and heart were 
broken for him ; and the other he sets up in the centre of his 
own soul, on which self and selfish interests are crucified in 
behalf of Christ and men. Brethren, we can hope but little for 
our labours until they have been planted in the soil of this kind 
of personal experience, which makes us one with Jesus. Was 
the Psalmist here to-day, he would permit me to change the 
form of his promise to the toilers in God's vineyard into a 
condition, connecting it with the eternal laws of cause and effect 
in the spiritual kingdom, and say, "Before you can come back 
rejoicing, bearing your sheaves wiWi ^ou, ^qm must go forth 
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bearing precious seed, weeping while you sow it." Have we 
forgotten that the germs of salvation, given to his Son in the 
pledges of the Eternal before the foundations of the world, had 
to be bedewed with his tears and watered with his blood ; 
that he had to feel the travail of his soul before he could see 
and be satisfied with the work of redemption prospering in 
his hands; that it was after he had passed through these he 
assumed the expectant attitude ? 

To the question often asked, ^^What do you consider is the 
secret of Spurgeon's success ? " perhaps no better answer could be 
given than a quotation from the biography of one who in his 
day was instrumental in adding many to the Lord: **A good 
man, full of faith and the Holy Ghost." Is he not a genius? 
Yes ; but that is not the force which wins in him or in any 
man, nor the hidings of his power. There is nothing more 
untransferable than genius and talent. They belong to the 
individual as much as personal identity. They are like the 
form and feature of the flower, which cannot be given off. 
The world may look at you and admire you for these ; but if 
these are all you have, like stars you will shine in the distance, 
and dwell apart from men. But spiritual goodness, ah ! that is 
the fragrance of life, which fills every place where you move, 
that goes*but on the wings of every wind, wafting around 
you the virtue that is transmuted by the touch of every needy 
hand. If you have genius joined to goodness it will widen your 
usefulness. But as Jesus said, *' Except a com of wheat fall 
into the ground and die, it abideth alone," so a similar fate 
awaits the gifted and the great, unless, in the depths of conse- 
cration, they taste the bitterness of death in self-devotion to the 
interests of humanity. At the dedication this summer of the 
forty-seventh chapel Spurgeon has aided in building in and 
around London, after the sermon, out of the purse ever open to 
the cause of God and the claims of the poor, he gave S500 to pay 
the heavy debt. My heart exclaimed, "■ God bless you ! In that 
self-denial and generous giving, far more than in the noble 
words you uttered to-day, do I see the germs of '^[iTomm lot 
onoflicr rising churci." 
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Our power to bless others, we have a right to expect, should 
increase the more trials and self-denials we have behind ns, or 
rather embedded for ever in our history. It was after Christ had 
been transfigured on the mount of joy, crushed in the garden of 
sorrow, nailed to the cross of shame, and came up out of the 
grave feeling in every fibre of his nature all that life and death 
could give, that he made sorrowful hearts bum with joy as he 
talked to them by the way. And as the years glide on .with all 
they bring, and by blessed or bitter experience our souls get a 
firmer grasp on the words of life, there should be a mellow 
ripeness about our ministry it never had before — a balm in our 
words for the weary and heavy-laden they never had when the 
world but lightly touched us. Instead of being regarded as 
pulpit-outcasts when *' hoary hairs shall our temple adorn," they 
should be taken as tokens of fitness for a richer and fuller ser- 
vice. And they will be, if only, like some men we know, we 
keep our hearts fresh at the fountains of immortal youth, renew- 
ing each year sympathy with our race, as the everlasting hills 
reclothe themselves with spring and summer verdure. Turn 
now to this expectant attitude of Jesus in 

2. Its End. — We distinguish this by an immediate and more 
remote end. If the wish cannot be always the father of the 
thought or deed, it is certain to be the friend. Just as the earth 
needs a pure and favourable atmosphere above it to send up its 
growth and beauty, so our efforts for God and the right need 
thrown around them the clear, warm air of glowing hopes, 
would we have them blossom and thrive. The murky soil 
which is every day flinging its heavy fogs over the growing 
grain will bring on the blight and the mildew, and defeat the 
harvest in spite of the rays of the sun. And the surest way to 
hinder, if not utterly to destroy, our moral and spiritual enter- 
prises, is to be casting over them every hour these gloomy doubts 
which arise on the soul. Such a course may check and even 
stay the helping hand of God. Are we not told that Jesus, in a 
certain place, did not do many miracles, because of the people's 
unbcliei ? Study history, and you will see that the strz^^:^ 
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in&nt Ghnrch of God, in every age and place, is more in danger 
of being cramped and cmshed by the despondency of its firiends, 
climbing np upon it with its cold and slimy folds, than it is of 
being driven from the face of the earth by the hatred and 
violence of its foes. For the fearful and faint-hearted, then, 
comes ringing through the centuries — ''Have faith in God." 
If the text teaches us anything it certainly is this lesson — 
that when we have done our largest and noblest best for the 
cause committed to our trust, then we are to cherish no inido 
doubt about it, but take our place at God's right hand, assume 
the expectant attitude, and joyfully watch the Almighty do his 
work. But the difficulty is, that when we return from our 
Sabbath toils with weakened and worn-out powers, we enter the 
rest of exhaustion, corroding anxiety, and forebodings about 
what we have done. In such a state too often in our sky is 
pctured the midnight of despair, all of which tends to make us^ 
instead of rejoicing like a strong man to run a race, to come out 
from our chambers with faint hearts and enfeebled hands for future 
efforts. We forget or fail to find the prophet's secret of receiving 
strength in God — ^to fall back each night on the Divine breast, 
and sleep sweetly in the everlasting arms. As far up as each 
day we faithfully finish our life work we should come, like 
Christ, to the rest of completion and confidence, and hopefully 
think of the morrow. We need to take off from our eyes the 
dark and gloomy glasses through which we too often read the 
precious promises of God. Take this one of Paul's — ^we often 
utter it — " Ah, yes ! a Paul may plant and an Apollos niay 
water it, but God, after all, must give the increase ! " "Who 
taught us so to torture divine truth to fit our wretched 
state ? Bead it as he wrote it, and what do we see but 
1he Eternal God, through his established means, marching 
on his church to his triumphs. ^'I planted, Apollos watered, 
but God gave the increase" — a narrative of closely-related 
spiritual struggles and successes, following each other as 
oertainly as the sweep of the stars or seasblis in their course. 
When the farmer puts his seed into the soil, then tbxoxi^ >[!t\!^ 
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months of summer it is his to sit down hy Gtxi's right hand and 
look for the ripening harvest. Yes, by God's sight hand ! Por 
while the expression means a local and limited place by his side 
in the heavenly home, where he dwells in light, revealing him- 
self as he is, it also implies wherever in his infinite universe he 
manifests his power; wherever in the kingdom of nature and 
grace the divine energy works through forces men call law, 
there is the hand of God. This was the idea of saints of old 
when they sighed, ** Awake ! awake I put on thy strength, 
O arm of the Lord!" It is the core thought of the pledge 
where redemption is promised to his people by revealing and 
making it bare. Kow, since Paul has said, '* He that sowethto 
the Spirit shall of the Spirit reap life evelasting,^' and the poet, 
gathering up all words of inspiration on the subject, has sung, — 

" Thou canst not toil in vain ; 
Cold, heat, and moist, and dry, 
Shall foster and mature the grain 
For gamers in the sky " — 

having sown our seed on the breast of the moral world, is it not 
ours to sit down by God's right hand and look forward to the 
glorious harvest ? Eelieve me, the hopeful atmosphere of our 
soul's expectant attitude will hasten on the fruit. 

Having shown that the immediate object of this expectant 

. attitude will be a sustaining and life-giving power to ourselves 

and the work in which we are engaged, even this result cannot? 

be fully reached till we take into consideration its more remote 

end. Tennyson tells us that he 

** Doubts not but through the ages one increasing purpose runs, 
And the thoughts of men are widened with the process of the suns." 

^0 man's thinking and feeling can be great and Godlike till it 
takes a firm hold of issues which have their full measurement 
in things beyond his own brief day. We shall never come up 
out of the consciousness of almost certain defeat and the low and 
little life of dependency, till we fasten oui laith on to plans of 
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goed for* mmelres and litimanity which will find their perfec- 
tion somewhere in the eternal years of God. If you notice, 
this is the suhlime nature of the present expectation of Christ. 
It goes not np and down in his hreast as he watches the ever- 
changing lines of the conflict between good and evil here below, 
but- it fSeustens its eye on the far-off hills of final victory, where 
the right is eternally triumphant, and the wrong for evermore put 
down. " From henceforth expecting till his enemies be made 
his ^Bootstxx)!." Compared with this, what is the character of our 
expectations ? Are they not too often half-fledged things that 
flutter over the earth, coming down every day in the dust of 
disa^ppointment, instead of being immortal hopes of the strong 
wings which fly across the abyss of time and space, and nestle 
safely with Christ within the veil ? When he was coming back 
over the ocean this summer, a friend of mine told me that on 
the only clear evening they had, all hands came on deck to watch 
the sun go down in the sea. More beautiful he became each 
moment as he sank towards the water, and a universal sigh 
seemed to rise from every breast as he dropped like a burnished 
Wl of gold beneath the wave. Just then there was a rustle of 
"wings, and looking up he beheld a bird starting from the rigging 
back towards the east. Ah ! foolish thing, why fly out into 
darkness from the descended king of day ? Why not ride on 
with the vessel foUovmig his westward way ? Wise bird, speed 
on! If thous€uids of miles behind you light on another mast or 
on a tree upon the eastern shore, you'll greet his rising and return 
hours before a single ray will reach the ship you have left. 
Veil, as one by one our brightest earthly hopes go down from 
the sight of our watching, weeping eyes, do we learn to turn our 
faces to the better land we left behind us when we wandered out 
from God — where the light of an eternal day the sooner will greet 
ns, and whose sun shall no more go down* ? Are we laying up for 
ourselves treasures in Heaven, and do we feel our faith flying up 
each hour on joyful wing to find again its own ? Brethren, for 
one who sees the king in his beauty and the land that la ^f^T 
off, whose eye catche5 glimpses and lights up witti tii^ ^'^^TCiS 
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of the glory beyond, there are multitudes who look out only into 
the gloomy night of earthly death and the blackness of eternal 
despair. For one who, like Jesus, with soul fixed on the vision 
of joys set before him, and gives not up by the way, but grandly 
finishes his life-work, there are hundreds looking down into 
the dust where flesh and spirit fail them, and are crushed by the 
crosses and burdens they bear before they carry them half-way 
up the hill. Through such a world the Saviour has sent us to 
preach his gospel of life and immortality ; to give to human hearts 
a hope which shall sustain them to the last ; to tell them of ex- 
pectations which have God himself for their origin and end — of 
a faith which has his own everlasting Son as its author and 
finisher, and whose fruits the believing soul shall just begin to 
gather when all earthly things shall perish and time shall bejno 
more. 



THE PRESENT LIFE AS RELATED TO THE 

FUTURE. 

By Rev. William G. T. Shbdd, D.D. 



"But Abraham said, Son, remember that thou in thy lifetime reeeivedat th^ 
Hfd things, and likewise Lazarus evil things ■: but now he is comforted, and 
low art tormented" — ^LiTKB xvi. 25. 



IKE reader of Dante's Inferno is always struck with the 
- sincerity and realism of that poem. Under the delineation 
^ that luminous, and that intense understanding, hell has a topo- 
raphic reality. We wind along down those nine circles as 
)wn a Tolcanic crater, black, jagged, precipitous, and im- 
iiging upon the senses at every step. The sighs and shrieks 
cr our own tympanum ; and the convulsions of the lost excite 
emors in our own nerves. No wonder that the children in the 
areets of Elorence, as they saw the sad and earnest man pass 
.ong, his face lined with passion and his brow scaired with 
lought, pointed at him, and said, '^ There goes the man who 
as been in hell." Eut how infinitely more solemn is the 
npression that is made by these thirteen short verses of the 
xteenth chapter of Luke's gospel horn, the lips of such a being 
9 Jesus Christ! We have here the terse and pregnant 
cachings of one who, in the phrase of the early Creed, not only 
descended into hell," but who ^'hath the keys of death and 
.ell." We have here not the utterances of the most truthful 
tnd the most earnest otaR human poets — a man, "^110) ^^ tsiv^ 
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believe, felt deeply the power of the Hebrew Bible, though 
living in a dark age, and a superstitious Church— we have here 
the utterances of the Son of God, very God of very God, and 
we may be certain that he intended to convey no impression that 
will not be made good in the world to come. And when every 
eye shall see him, and all the sinful kindreds of the earth shall 
wail because of him, there will not be any eye that can look 
into his, and say, *' Thy description, O Son of God ! was over- 
drawn ; the impression was greater than the reality." On the 
contrary, every human soul will say in the day of judgment, 
We were forewarned; the statements were exact; "even 
according to thy fear, so is thy wrath " (Psa. xc. 11). 

But what is the lesson which we are to read by this clear 
and solemn light ? What would our merciful Eedeemer have 
us learn from this passage which he has caused to be recorded 
for our instruction ? Let us listen with a candid and a feeling 
heart, because it comes to us not from an enemy of the human 
soul, not from a being who delights to cast it into hell, but from 
a friend of the soul ; because it comes to us from one who, in his 
own person and in his own flesh, suffered an anguish bUpexior in 
dignity and equal in cancelling power to the pains of all the 
hells, in order that we, through repentance and faith, might be 
spared their infliction. 

The lesson is this : The man who seeks enjoyment in this 
life, as his chief end, must suffer in the next life ; and he who 
endures suffering in this life, for righteousness* sake, shall be 
happy in the next. '* Son, remember that thou in thy lifetime 
receivedst thy good things, and likewise Lazarus evil things ; 
but now he is comforted, and thou art tormented." 

It is a flxed principle in the Divine administration, tiiiat the 
scales of justice shall in the end be made equal. If, therefore, 
lAa enjoys in this world, it must sorrow in the next; and if 
righteousness sorrows in this world, it must enjoy in 1ji% next. 
The experience shall be reversed, in order to bring evwrytiiiag to 
a right position and adjustment. This is everywhere taught in 
the Bible. ** Woe unto you t\i«fc ow rich t for yo hare receivci 
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fear ee&delatioH. Wod unto you that are full ! tor ye shall 
iiHBger. Woe uato you th^t laugh now t for ye shall mouroi 
and weep. Blessed are ye that hunger now : for yc shall bo 
filled. Blessed are ye that weep now : for ye shall laugh" 
(Luke vi. 21, 24, 25). These are the explicit declarations of 
the founder of Christianity, and they ought not to surprise us, 
coming as they do from him who expressly declares that his 
kingdom is not of this world ; that in this world his disciples 
must have tribulation, as he had ; that through much tribulation 
they must enter into the kingdom of God ; that whosoever doth 
not take up the cross daily, and follow him, cannot be his 
disciple. 

Lot us notice some particulars in which we see the operation 
of tiiis principle. What are the **good things," which Dive» 
receives here, for which he must be ** tormented" hereafter? 
and what are the **evil things," which Lazarus receives in 
this world, for which he will be '* comforted '' in the world to 
come? 

1. In the first place, the worldly man derives a more intense 
phy^cal enjoyment from this world's goods than does the 
child of God. He possesses more of them, and gives himself up 
to them without self-restraint. The majority of those who have 
been most prospered by Divine Providence in the accumulation 
of wealth have been outside of the kingdom and the ark of God. 
Not many rich and not many noble are called. In the past 
history of mankind the great possessions and the great incomes, 
as a general rule, have not been in the hands of humble and 
penitent men. In the great centres of trade and commerce — ^in 
Venice, Amsterdam, Paris, London — ^it is the world, and not the 
people of God, who have had the purse, and have borne what is 
pat therein. Satan is described in Scripture as the ** prince of 
this world" (John xiv. 30); and his words addressed to the 
Son of God are true : ** All this power and glory is delivered 
unto me, and to whomsoever I will, I give it." In the 
parable from which we are discoursing, the sinful man -vi^a \^vvi. 
rich man, and fhe child of God was the beggar. >avd\vo'^ c^^\«tL 
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do we see, in eveiy-day life, a Mthful, prayerful, upright, and 
pure-minded man toiling in poverty, and, so &r as earthly com- 
forts are concerned, enjoying little or nothing ; while a selfish, 
pleasure-seeking, and profligate man is immersed in physical 
comforts and luxuries ! The former is receiving evil things, and 
the latter is receiving good things, in this life. 

Again, how often it happens that a flue physical constitution, 
health, strength, and vigour, are given to the worldling, and are 
denied to the child of God. The possession of worldly good is 
greatly enhanced in value hy a flne capahiLity of enjoying it. 
When, therefore, we see wealth joined with health, and luxury 
in all the surroundings and appointments comhined with taste 
to appreciate them, and a full flow of blood to enjoy them, or 
access to wide and influential circles, in politics and fashion, 
given to one who is well fitted by personal qualities to move in 
them — when we see a happy adaptation existing between the 
man and his good fortune, as we call it — ^we see not only the 
"good things," but the *'good things" in their gayest and 
most attractive forms and colours. And how often is all this 
observed in the instance of the natural man, and how often is 
there little or none of this in the instance of the spiritual man ! 
We by no means imply that it is impossible for the possessor of 
this world's goods to love mercy, to do justly, and to walk 
humbly ; and we are well aware that under the garb of poverty 
and toil there may beat a murmuring and rebellious heart. 
Eut we think that from generation to generation, in this im- 
perfect and probationary world, it will be found to be a fact, 
that when merely earthly and physical good is allotted in large 
amounts by the providence of God — that when great incomes 
and ample means of luxury are given — in the majority of in- 
stances they are given to the enemies of God, and not to his 
dear children. So the Psalmist seems to have thought: "I 
was envious," he says, "when I saw the prosperity of the 
wicked. For there are no bands in their death : but their 
strength is firm. They are not in trouble as other men; 
neithet are they plagued like o^iiex TCi^iu. Therefore pride 
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compasseth them about as a chain ; violence covereth them as a 
garment. Their eyes stand out with fatness : they have more 
than heart could wish. Behold, these are the ungodly^ who 
prosper in the world ; they increase in riches. Verily / have 
cleansed my heart in vain and washed my hands in innocency. 
Por all the day long have / been plagued, and chastened every 
morning" (Psalm Ixxiii.) And it should be carefully noticed 
that the Psalmist, even after further reflection, . does not alter 
his statement respecting the relative positions of the godly and 
the ungodly in this world. He sees no reason to correct his 
estimate upon this point. He lets it stand. So far as this 
merely physical existence is concerned, the wicked man has the 
advantage. It is only when the Psalmist looks beyond this life 
that he sees the compensation, and the balancing again of the 
scales of eternal right and justice. ''"When I thought to know 
this" — when I reflected upon this inequality and apparent 
injustice in the treatment of the friends and the enemies of 
God — **it was too painful for me ; until I went into the sanc- 
tuary of God" — until I took my stand in the eternal world, and 
formed my estimate there — ''then understood I their end. 
Surely thou didst set them in slippery places: thou castedst 
them down into destruction. How arc they brought into deso- 
lation, as in a moment ! they are utterly consumed with 
terrors." Dives passes from his fine linen and sumptuous fare, 
from his excessive physical enjoyment, to everlasting perdition. 
2. In the second place, the worldly man derives more enjoy- 
ment from sin, and suffers less from it, in this life, than does the 
child of God. The really renewed man cannot enjoy sin. It is 
true that he does sin, owing to the strength of old habits, and 
the remainders of his corruption. But he does not really delight 
in it ; and he says with St. Paul, *' ^Tiat I would, that do I 
not ; but what I hate, that do I." His sin is a sorrow, a 
constant sorrow, to him. He feels its pressure and burden all 
his days, and cries, ** wretched man, who shall deliver me 
from the body of this death ? " If he falls into it, he cannot live in 
it; as a man may fall into -wixier, but it isnotMBiLatvict^^eavsQ^. 
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^gain, the good man not only takes no real delight 
in sin, hut his rejections after transgression are very painful. 
He has a tender conscience. His senses have heen trained and 
disciplined to discern good and evil. Hence, the sins that are 
committed hy a child of God are mourned over with a very deep 
sorrow. The longer he lives, the more odious does sin become to 
him, and the more keen and hitter is his lamentation over it. 
!Now this, in itself, is an ** evil thing." Man was not made for 
sorrow, and sorrow is not his natural condition. This wearisome 
struggle with indwelling corruption, these reproaches of an 
impartial conscience, this sense of imperfection and of constant 
failure in the service of God, — all this renders the believer's life 
on earth a season of trial and tribulation. The thought of its 
lasting for ever would be painful to him ; and if he should be 
told that it is the will of God that he should continue to be 
vexed and foiled through all eternity with the motions of sin in 
his members, end that his love and obedience would be for ever 
imperfect, though he would be thankful that even this was granted 
him, and that ho was not utterly cast off, yet he would wear a 
shaded brow at the prospect of an imperfect, though a 
sincere and a struggling, eternity. 

But the ungodly are not so. The worldly man loves sin — 
loves pleasure, loves self — and the love is so strong, and 
accompanied with so much enjoyment and zest, that it is lust, 
and is so denominated in the Bible. And if you would only 
defend him from the wrath of God ; if you would warrant him 
immunity in doing as he likes ; if you could shelter him as in an 
inaccessible castle from the retributions of eternity ; with what 
a delirium of pleasure would he plunge into the sin that he 
loves ! Tell the avaricious man that his avarice shall never have 
any evil consequences here or hereafter, and with what an 
energy would he apply himself to the acquisition of wealth I 
Tell the luxurious man, full of passion and full of blood, that 
his pleasures shall never bring down any evil upon him, that 
there is no power in the universe that can hurt him, and with 
what an abandonment would he surrender himself to his oamal 
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elysium ! Tell the ambitiouB man, fired with Tisions of fame 
and gloij, that he maj banish all fears of a final aooount, thi^t 
he may make himself his own Deity, and breathe in the incense 
of worshippers, without any rebuke from him who says, '^ I am 
God, and my glory I will not give to another," — assure the 
proud and ambitious man that his sin will never find him out, 
and with what a momentum will he follow out his inclination I 
For in each of these instances there is a hankering and a lust. 
The sin is loved and revelled in for its own deliciousness. The 
heart is worldly, and therefore finds its pleasure in its forbidden 
objects and aims. The instant you propose to check or thwart 
this inclination ; the instant you try to detach this natural heart 
from its wealth, or its pleasure, or its earthly fame ; you dis- 
cover how closely it clings, and how strongly it loves, and how 
intensely it enjoys the forbidden object. Like the greedy 
insect in our gardens, it has fed until every fibre and tissue are 
coloured with its food; and to remove it from the leaf is to tear 
and lacerate it. 

Now it is for this reason that the natural man receives ^' good 
things," or experiences pleasure, in this life at a point where the 
spiritual man receives ** evil things," or experiences pain. The 
child of God does not relish and enjoy sin in this style. Sin in 
the good man is a burden ; but in the bad man it is a pleasure. 
It is all the pleasure he has. And when you propose to take it 
away from him, or when you ask him to give it up of his own 
accord, he looks at you and asks, ** Will you take away the 
only solace I have ? I have no joy in God. I take no enjoy- 
ment in divine things. Do you ask me to make myseM wholly 
miserable ?" 

And not only does the natural man enjoy sin, but, in this life, 
he is much less troubled than is the spiritual man with reflections 
and self-reproaches on account of sin. This is another of the 
''good things" which Dives receives, for which he must be 
« tormented;" and this is another of the ''evil things" which 
Lasarus receives, for which he must be " comforted." It can- 
not be denied that in this world the child oi God snfi&x% xcist^ 
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mental sorrow for rin, in a given period of tune, than does the 

insensible man of the world. K we conld look into the sonl of 

a fiEdthfol disciple of Christ, we should discoTer that not a day 

passes in which his conscience does not reproach him for sins of 

thought, word, or deed; in which he does not stm^e with 

some bosom sin, until he is so weary that he cries out, " Oh ! 

that I had wings like a dove, so that I might fly away, and be 

at rest." Some of the most exemplary members of the Church 

go mourning from day to day because their hearts are still so 

far from their God and Saviour, and their lives fall so far short 

of what they desire them to be. Their experience is not a 

positively wretched one, like that of an unforgiven sinner when 

he is feeling the stings of conscience. They are forgiven. The 

expiating blood has soothed the ulcerated conscience, so that it 

no longer stings and bums. They have hope in Gbd's mercy. 

Still they are in grief and sorrow for sin ; and their experience, 

in so far, is not a perfectly happy one, such as will ultimately 

bo their portion in a better world. " K in this life only," 

says St. Paul, ** we have hope in Christ, we are of all men 

most miserable " (1 Cor. xv. 19). 

But the stupid and impenitent man, a luxurious Dives, knows 
nothing of all this. His days glide by with no twinges of 
conscience. What does he know of the burden of sin ? His 
conscience is dead asleep ; perchance seared as with a hot iron. 
He does wrong without any remorse ; he disobeys the express 
commands of God, without any misgivings or self-reproach. 
He is " alive, without the law," — as St. Paul expresses it. 
His eyes stand out with fatness; and his heart, in the 
Psalmist's phrase, " is as fat as grease " (Psa. cxix. 70). There 
is no religious sensibility in him. His sin is a pleasure to him 
without any mixture of sorrow, because unattended by any 
remorse of conscience. He is receiving his ''good things" in 
this life. His days pass by without any moral anxiety, and per- 
chance, as he looks upon some meek and earnest disciple of 
Christ who is battling with indwelling sin, and who, therefore, 
BometimeB wears a grave countei^9iice^ he wonders that any one 
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should walk so soberly, so gloomily, in such a cheery, such a 
happy, such a jolly world as this. 

It is a startling fact that those men in this world who have 
most reason to be distressed by sin are the least troubled by it ; 
and those who have the least reason to bo distressed by sin are 
the most troubled by it. The child of God is the one who 
sorrows most, and the child of Satan is the one who sorrows 
least. Remember that we are speaMng only of this life. The 
text reads, " Thou in thy lifetime receivedst thy good things, 
and likewise Lazarus evil things." And it is unquestionably 
so. The meek and lowly disciple of Christ — the one who is 
most entitled by his character and conduct to be untroubled 
by religious anxiety — ^is the very one who bows his head as a 
bulrush, and, perhaps, goes mourning all his days, fearing that 
he is not accepted, and that he shall be a cast-a-way ; while the 
selfish and thoroughly irreligious man, who ought to be stung 
through and through by his own conscience, and feel the full 
energy of the law which he is continually breaking — ^this man, 
who of aU men ought to be anxious and distressed for sin, goes 
through a whole lifetime, perchance, without any convictions or 
any fears. 

And now we ask if this state of things ought to last for 
ever? Is it right, is it just, that sin should enjoy in this stylo 
for ever and for ever, and that holiness should grieve and 
sorrow in this style for evermore ? Would you have the 
Almighty pay a bounty upon unrighteousness, and place good- 
ness under eternal pains and penalties ? Ought not this state 
of things to be reversed ? When Dives comes to the end of this 
lifetime ; when he has run his round of earthly pleasure, faring 
sumptuously every day, clothed in purple and fine linen, 
without a thought of his duties and obligations, and without 
any anxiety and penitence for his sins — when this worldly man 
has received all his " good things," and is satiated and hardened 
by them, ought he not then to be *' tormented ?" Ought this 
guilty, carnal enjoyment to be perpetuated through all eternity, 
under the government of a righteous and just GcoOi*^ KtA, qu 
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the other hand, ought not the faithful disciple, who, perhaps, 
has possessed little or nothing of this world's goods — who has 
toiled hard in poverty, in affliction, in temptation, in tribula- 
tion, and sometimes, like Abraham, in the horror of a great 
darkness, to keep his robes white and his soul unspotted from 
the world — when the poor and weary Lazarus comes to the end 
of his lifetime, ought not his trials and sorrows to cease ? Oaght 
he not then to be *' comforted" in the bosom of Abraham, in 
the paradise of God? There is that within us all which 
answers. Yea, and Amen. Such a balancing of the scales is 
assented to, and demanded by the moral convictionB. Hence, in 
the parable, DIycs himself is represented as acquiescing in the 
eternal judgment. Ho does not complain of injustice. It is 
true that at first he asks for a drop of water — for some slight 
mitigation of his punishment. This is the instinctive request of 
any sufferer. But when his attention is directed to the right 
and the wrong of the case, when Abraham reminds him of the 
principles of justice by which his destiny has been decided, 
when he tcll» him that having taken his choice of pleasure in 
the world which he has left he cannot now have pleasure in the 
woild to which he has come, the wretched man makes no reply. 
There is nothing to be said. He feels that the procedure is 
just. He is then silent upon the subject of his own tortures, 
and only begs that his five brethren, whose lifetime is not yet 
run out, to whom there is still a space left for repentance, may 
be warned from his own lips not to do as he has done — ^not to 
choose pleasure on earth as their chief good, not to take their 
''good things" in this life. Dives, the man in hell, is a 
witness to the justice of eternal punishment. 

1. In view of this subject, as thus discussed, we remark, in 
the first place, that no man can have his ** good things" — in other 
words, his chief pleasure — in both worlds. God and this world 
are in antagonism. '' For all that is in the world, the lust of 
the flesh, and the lust of the eyes, and the pride of life, is not of 
the Father, but is of the world. If any man love the world, the 
Jove of the Father is not in him " (1 John i. 15, 16). It is the 
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height of folly, therefore, to suppose that a man can make earthly 
eBJoyment his chief end while he is npon earth, and then pass to 
heaTen when he dies. Just so far as he holds on upon the '* good 
things " of this life, he relaxes his grasp upoii the ** good things " 
of the next. Ko man is capacious enough to hold hoth worlds 
in his emhrace. He cannot serve God and Mammon. Look at 
this as a matter of fact. Do not take it as a theory of the 
preacher. It is as plain and certain that you cannot lay up 
your treasure in heaven while you are laying it up upon earth, 
as it is that your material hodies cannot occupy two portions of 
space at one and the same time. Dismiss, therefore, all expecta- 
tions of being able to accomplish an impossibility. Put not your 
mind to sleep with the opiate that in some inexplicable manner 
30U will be able to live the life of a worldly man upon earth, 
«ind then the life of a spiritual man in heaven. There is no 
alchemy that can amalgamate substances that refuse to mix. No 
:anan has ever yet succeeded, no man ever will succeed, in secur- 
ing hoth the pleasures of sin and the pleasures of holiness — in 
living the life of Dives, and then going to the bosom of Abraham. 

2. And this leads to the second remark, that every man must 

-muike his choice whether he will have his '* good things " now, or 

liereafter. Every man is making his choice. Every man has 

sdready made it. The heart is now set either upon God, or upon 

the world. Search through the globe, and you cannot find a 

creature with double affections ; a creature with two chief ends 

of living ; a creature whose treasure is both upon earth and in 

heaven. All mankind are single-minded. They either mind 

earthly things, or heavenly things. They are inspired with one 

predominant purpose, which rules them, determines their 

character, and decides their destiny. And in all who have not 

been renewed by Divine grace, the purpose is a wrong one, a 

false and a fatal one. It is the choice and the purpose of Dives, 

and not the 9hoice and purpose of Lazarus. 

3. Hence we remark, in the third place, that it is the duty 
and the wisdom of every man to let this world go, and seek his 
'*good things" hereafter. Our Lord commandi O'^enr^ tsvsxl \a 
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sit down, like the steward in the parable, and make an estimate. 
He enjoins it upon every man to reckon up the advantages upon 
each side, and see for himself which is superior. He asks every 
man what it will profit him '* if he shall gain the whole world, 
and lose his own soul, or what he shall give in exchange for his 
soul." "We urge you to make this estimate, to compare the 
" good things " which Dives enjoyed, with the " torments " that 
followed them ; and the *' evil things " which Lazarus suiSered, 
with the ** comfort " that succeeded them. There can be no 
doubt upon which side the balance will faU. And we urge you 
to take the ''evil things" now, and the " good things " here- 
after. We entreat you to copy the example of Moses at the 
court of the Pharaohs, and in the midst of all regal luxury, who 
" chose rather to suffer affliction with the people of God, than 
enjoy the pleasures of sin for a season ; esteeming the reproach 
of Christ greater riches than the treasures in Egypt ; for he had 
respect unto the recompense of reward." Take the narrow way. 
What though it be strait and narrow ? — you are not to walk in it 
for ever. A few short years of fidelity will end the toilsome 
pilgrimage, and then you will come out into a '* wealthy place." 
"We might tell you of the joys of the Christian life that are 
mingled with its trials and sorrows even here upon earth ; for 
this race to which we invite you, and this fight to which we call 
you, have their own peculiar, solemn, substantial joy. And 
even their sorrow is tinged with glory. In a higher, truer 
sense than Protesilaus in the poem says it of the pagan elysium, 
we may say even of the Christian race and the Christian fight, 

** Calm pleasures there abide — majestic pains.^ 

But we do not care, at this point, to influence you by a con- 
sideration of the amount of enjoyment in this life which you 
will derive from a close and humble walk with God. We 
prefer to put the case in its baldest form — ^in the aspect in 
which we find it in our text. "We will say nothing at all about 
the happiness of a Christian life here in time. We will talk 
only of its tribulations. We will only say, as in the parable, 
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that there are '' evil things " to be endured here upon earth, in 
return for which we shall have '' good things" in another life. 
There is to be a moderate and sober use of this world's goods ; 
there is to be a searching sense of sin, and an humble confession 
of it before God ; there is to be a cross-bearing every day, and a 
straggle with indwelling corruption. These will cost effort, 
watchfulness, and earnest prayer for Divine assistance. We do 
nbt invite you into the kingdom of God without telling you 
frankly and plainly beforehand what must be done and what 
must be suffered. But having told you this, we then tell you, 
with the utmost confidence and assurance, that you will be 
infinitely repaid for your choice if you take your " evil things " 
in this life, and choose your " good things " in a future. We 
know and are certain that this light affliction which endures but 
for a moment, in comparison with the infinite duration beyond 
the tomb, will work out a far more exceeding and eternal weight 
of glory. "We entreat you to look no longer at the things which 
are seen, but at the things which are not seen ; for the things 
that are seen are temporal, but the things that are not seen are 
eternal. 
Learn a parable from a wounded soldier. His limb must be 

amputated, for mortification and gangrene have begun their 
work. He is told that the surgical operation, which will last a 
half-hour, will yield him twenty or forty years of healthy and 
active life. The endurance of an **evil thing" for a few 
moments will result in the possession of a **good thing" for 
many long days and years. He holds out the limb and submits 
to the knife. He accepts the inevitable conditions under which 
he finds himself. He is resolute and stem, in order to secure a 
great good in the future. 

It is the practice of this same principle, though not in the use 
of the same kind of power, that we would urge upon you. 
Look up to God for grace and help, and deliberately forego a 
present advantage, for the sake of something infinitely more 
valuable hereafter. Do not, for the sake of the tetK^ot^x^ 
enjoyment of Direa, lose the eternal happme^a oi "IjacX^raa. 
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XK)Qk up to God fpr gt4f:4 «ad strepgth to do iti and ike& live 
a life of contritioi; for ein, and faith in Cbriet's blood. I)eny 
yourseU, and take up the cross dailj. Expect your happi- 
ness hereafter. Lay up your treasure above. Then, in the 
deciding day, it will be said of you, as it will bo of all the 
true children of God, '^ These are they which can^e out 
of great tribulation, and have washed their robes, and made th^jn 
white ia th^ blood of the Lamb." 



!9hlta0t ilSIi»ninj9s team i^t ^raztkm f iri^. 
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There are two very common and erroneous estimates oi 
Qhrist's character. One makes him simply human, robs him of 
his divinity, his diadems, unthrones him in his own church, re- 
duces hikn to the level of humanity. The opposing tendency is 
to look upon him as only divine. The beholder is lost in 
•dmiratLon — awed at his majesty and glory ! Neither of these 
conceptions apart is right — only blended arc they true. We 
must bring the soul to the great mediatorial scheme in Christ 
which God has appointed for the salvation of the world. 

Nothing can be more unwise than to train children so that no 

temptation shall come nigh them. Thus educated they grow 

up into moral imbecility. Hence it has been said that the 

greatest reprobates have come from families whose heads were 

the greatest saints. The sooner children are hardened by meeting 

mod resisting evil, the better for them and for all around them. 

JLnd when severe temptations come, as come they will, they can 

^neet them like men and women. If accustomed to resist lor 

'themselves, they become strong, resolute, heroic, holy. 

Look at that law which regulates the appetites and passions. 
^Sayb you not been flying hetween one thing and another, lik^ a 
^uttlecock hetween two battledores, and can you say you have 
csarriftd out aU the law ? Consider what are your obligations to 
children, to your home, to hard-hearted men, to soft-hearted 
tnen, to mean people ; for Noah's ark is here yet, and we have 
got every living thing in it. 

The philosophy of Christ's life was different from the common 
philosophy of life. That philosophy says, '^ Get, amass wealth, 
and lay hold on all you can." Christ's philosophy says, ** Give, 
scatter broadcast, and relieve the suffering of your fellow-crea- 
tures.^' The world considers that man successful who acquires 
wealth; but, according to Christ, he who gives achieves tjie 
greatest success. He lived and died by that grand ]^T\aftY^\\i^ 
and we should proM bjr his example. 
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The spiritual work to which we are called is often referred to 
as corresponding to the labour of the husbandman. The work 
of sowing the truth, and reaping for the Lord, is still g<Hng on, 
and we are all divinely appointed to take part in the religious 
culture of the world. The call is not alone to men in high 
places, the Spurgeons and Van Meters, to the great leaders in 
the cause of Christ — ^the privilege is not limited to them, but 
extends to every soul in the kingdom of God. When Tribonius 
met his pupils he always lifted his hat, and when asked why he 
showed them so much courtesy replied, ''How do I know but 
that some of them may yet shake the world?" 

In order to apprehend and appreciate any object, it is neces- 
sary that we look at it from a right point of view. If we 
look at a picture, great and celebrated, so that the light reflected 
from its surface is obscure and indistinct, we shall see only a 
maze of colour, without method, or beauty, or genius. But 
looked at &om a proper standpoint, the portrait appears upon 
the canvas fixed for centuries, and bright with the noble and 
beautiful spirit which animated it when living, and teaching 
perpetual lessons of strength and beauty. So a statue close at 
hand seems roughly wrought, but when lifted to its niche in the 
cathedral wall its beautiful appearance is produced by the harsh- 
ness of its treatment, while more delicacy would have destroyed 
it. A palace or cathedral beheld from a mountain top seems dis- 
torted, and its majesty dwindles; but in the square in which it 
stands its proportions are wholly revealed. So with character. 
In order to rightly estimate one who is great in civil or militazy 
life, in philosophical inquiry, or theological research, we must 
place ourselves beside him and in the age in which he lived ; 
we must see how many beneficent enterprises he assisted, and 
how many injurious ones he arrested. To appreciate bim pro- 
perly, we must not project our own observation into the past 
and make it our model and measure, but should consider rather 
what results flowed from his ministry in life. 
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** Jesii8 answered, My kingdom is not of thin world.'''' — John xviii. 36. 

FROM these words of Christ I desire to draw some inferences 
related to the text not hy logic so much as hy suggestion. 
The fact that the kingdom of God is not an ordinary kingdom, 
but a peculiar one, suggests the importance of inquiring into 
this special empire among empires. 

Let us first recall the idea of kingdom, and see what arc the 
elements contained in that word. It includes the two notions, 
that of power vested in a house or an individual, and that of the 
land, large or small, over which this power extends. The king- 
dom of Cyrus, in its moral form, included a sway over the 
property and service of men many millions strong, and in its 
material form extended from the Indus to the ^gean. Thus 
tiie moment you pronounce the word kingdom, there comes 
before your mind a large throng of people, perhaps enslaved like 
the subjects of Xerxes or Solomon, perhaps hlest with more 
liberty, like the citizens of England ; and then comes the other 
idea of a domain that reaches out in each direction a thousand 
or hidf a thousand miles. An old king defined his empire as 
reaching north to where none could dwell on account of the cold, 
and south to where on account of the heat few could find 
homes; and there is existing an empire which hoasts of a 
domain upon which the sun never sets. 

These remarks will recall to us the two ideas earned aNon^ V^ 

I* 
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the word '* kingdom : " the idea of moral power swayed by some- 
body, and of a wide land where this power rests for the joy or 
grief of the citizens. When the great Leader of men, Christ, came, 
it was expected by his disciples that he would at once set up 
such a two-fold kingdom, one over the souls and bodies of men, 
and reaching from sea to sea and from the rivers to the ends of 
the earth. The disciples had read literally the promises regard- 
ing a Christ, and as there are those who now expect the Jews to 
return to Jerusalem, and those who expect the third part of the 
stars to fall from heaven, so there were those once who thought 
Christ had come to displace the Caesars, and gi-oup the states of 
earth into one state, and melt all crowns into one. Into the 
midst of such thoughts, into the midst of such gloomy hopes 
kindled in the long injustice of the past centuries, the new 
Guide from the skies was compelled by truth to throw the no 
■doubt cold words, that -^^his kingdom was not of the world." 
If reason and the heart were permitted to express their regrets 
in matters so far beyoud their measurement, one might almost 
weep that such a being as Christ could not there and then have 
become king of such a state as imagination, taught in the long 
school of bondage, had pictured for him — a state ruled in peace 
and wisdom, and co-extensive with the world. But such a 
result would have been to set aside by miracle the long career 
of man, the long experiment, the long self-education of the 
human race. Abandoning all reflections as to what might haTe 
been, we return to the simple fact that there is a " kingdom 4>f 
Ood, not of this world." It is not as visible, indeed, as the 
government which moves to and fro on earth, clanking chains 
alternately of white and black, and reveals not such definite 
limits as those which separate England from France, or whieh 
cut off America from the great family of nations ; but, however 
obscure in its action and boundaries, the kingdom of Gk)d 
certainly envelopes us, and offers its shores to our feetimd its 
atmosphere to our daily life. 

From the fact that God is Designor and then Omotor ef the 
world, and is the whole Alpha and Omega of its ^^eeat «Mem- 
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blage of life and intelligence, we must infer that lie is King also 
of all we see or hear or may dream of in our thought. From 
Creator he at once passes to the title of King. If you will 
reflect for a moment, you will confess that the diadem of all the 
great monarchs who have existed upon earth, all the pomp and 
power between Solomon and Louis XIV., have been only weak- 
ness, only crowns of dust, compared with the imperial sway of 
the great King of kings. 

But this kingdom of God assumes two forms : a form of fate^ 
which no one can escape ; and, secondly, a form of home or 
fatherland, which one may joyfully seek and joyfully find. All 
the human family are unavoidably in the empire of God. It 
presses in closely around every soul of every character and 
place. Into this dominion of God all are born, and from it 
no one can exile himself, however ardently he may desire it. 
An old Greek said, **If a man does wrong, he may escape the 
government of man, but not the power of God, for," he con- 
tinues, "I know of no darkness that will hide from him, no- 
fortified place that will shield from his attack, no swiftness that 
will carry one away from his presence." Into this dominion 
we are all bom, equally, and hence this cannot be that kingdom 
of God of which the Saviour speaks. He speaks not of that 
empire which as a fate envelopes all who come into this being, 
but must be speaking of a kingdom where those who love and 
serve God are received into a great friendship and liberty and 
life. He speaks not of an iron destiny, which surrounds all 
mortals, but of a special empire, into which God would, through 
him, gather those who should love and obey him. All the 
universe is, indeed, God's kingdom, but there will be an im^ 
ferium in imperio^ a fatherland for the loving children in this 
Tale. There is a nation of which the most perfect state here is 
but a shadow. 

Let us recaU some of the poults of difference between this 
kingdom and the ordinary states of men. It is not of this world 
in its great central bond, for the bond of hamaQ govemmea.^ 
was force in thosra dajB when the Saviour diaa^o^o^cS^x^'afi^iis^ 
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blance. The sword had made those vast assemblages called 
nations, and the sword was the trusted preserver of thrones. 
In the spirit of such surroundings the Jews could not realize 
that Jesus had come in any other character than that of a 
mighty conqueror, and it is no doubt true that the disciples 
expected their Master to rise in power and blight their enemies, 
as he had cursed a fig tree or had made the sea obey him. 
Peter had actually drawn his sword, supposing the time of con- 
quest had come ; and it is said in defence of Judas that he may 
have thought Christ would utterly destroy his enemies, and 
while Judas should enjoy the silver, Christ would ascend a 
throne. Little did they all dream that an empire of soul was 
coming through their Lord, an empire which should eclipse for 
ever the sway of Solomon and Xerxes, and even the splendour 
of Pericles. A state was to be then and there marked out into 
which men should rise, not by the power of the strongest bat- 
talions, not by the catapult and ballista which were about to 
attack Jerusalem, not by changing the bed of a river and thus 
reducing a Babylon, but by a spiritual ascent in which armies 
should count nothing, but the soul everything. Instead of 
ship, and chariots, and spears, and bloody battle-fields, the 
equipments of this new state were to be brotherly love, 
equality, purity of heart, faith, hope, and charity. Christ was 
the great first step in the fulfilment of the dreamed-of time 
when swords should be beaten into ploughshares and spears 
into pruning hooks. 

No human empire in the world's long history has been satis- 
factory to any thoughtful mind or humane heart. There is itt 
them all too much of poverty, too much of ignorance, too much 
of despotism, too much vanity of rulers and sorrow of the poor, 
and too brief a human life. The boasted light and tenderness 
of our century have not yet transformed nations into anything 
like homes for the multitude. In Europe every nation is to-day 
increasing the size of its armies, and is each night dreaming of 
new and gigantic wars. Unable to famish happy and peaceful 
homea to their citizenB, they ieol t^y ^iX^^ \«^ ^t^tsasu^ tombs to 
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millions of men in the flower of their years. The jealousy, the 
vanity of power which led Hannibal and CaBsar all through 
their tumultuous and bloody years, reign in the human bosom 
still, and the humility of human nature which made that 
Roman chief stand responsible for the death of one million two 
hundred thousand human beings stained ITapoleon with the 
blood of a half million men eighteen hundred years afterward. 
And the blood poured out upon battlefields is only a poor ex- 
pression of the sorrow of human states ; for war is occasional, 
but the wretchedness of poverty and of ignorance and the vice 
coming from the injustice of the long past are constant — a war 
in which there has yet been no discharge. 

How grand the words of Christ when, looking upon such a 
scene, he declared his kingdom to be something different — it 
was not of this world. Oh ! what a scene it would be could we 
remove the thick veil which hides from us the far-off future of 
earth, and which shuts out Heaven, and see a kingdom of 
virtue, of faith, hope, and charity, of education and Christianity 
and immortality complete, rising up out of this earth, desecrated 
so long by the bloody footsteps of military heroes and ambitious 
kings. But just such a transfiguration scene does Christianity 
contemplate. As God evoked this beautiful earth from a chaos ; 
as he entered into the old geologic ages, where storms beat 
incessantly for a thousand years, and where great brutes battled 
for mastery — entered in love, and disentangled the sunshine 
from the storm, and made a sweet blue sky span prairies 
covered with flowers, and ordered the vast brute world to 
perish to make room for laughing school children — so once 
again is he entering the chaos of nations, and is making an 
empire of soul and mind evolve itself from the midst of this 
din. of arms and this vaunting ambition. As the bright- 
coloured roses spring from a dark, unseemly root, hidden in 
plain, brown earth, so, in the economy of the same Creator, 
there is growing up out of the kingdoms of men an empire 
of the human mind^ where the consciousness oi (svitooiX^ ^3^^ 
lore and honour will be a sweeter crown tliaTi -^raa ev«t ^B2ft.^ 
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where the chariot rolled or where the sword flashed in the 
sun. 

Men in their sober moments confess that there is no kingdom but 
the kingdom of righteousness. They know that all our empires 
are nothing but protections against crime and all forms of dis- 
honour. They are built to shelter us from the iron hail of other 
states. They ore not food, but only medicine, given not for hap- 
piness, but because we are iU. "When the statesman or poet sits 
down to paint the picture of an ideal country, he at once tears up 
the book of history and speaks from the holy heights of the souL 

" What constitutes a state ? 
Not high-raised battlement or laboured monnd, 

Thick wall, or moated gate ; 
Not cities proud, with spires and turrets crowned ; 

Not bays and broad-aimed ports 
Wliere, laughi ng at the storm, rich navies ride ; 

Not starred and spangled courts." 

It is men, it is the mind and spirit, that Can alone make up 
a society that offers a ny happiness of being and any arena of 
action. There is an empire of soul coming, led along by the 
Mnd, strong hand of Qod. 

Here and there in all ages, citizens have appeared who 
belonged to this new empire. They perceived the great outline 
of this new world as traced' by the finger of Christ, and into it& 
beautiful confines they joyfully stepped. "When Saul held the 
clothes of those who stoned Stephen, he was fully in the con- 
fines of the old dynasty. That act was what any Herod and 
Kero and any Indian chief would have done. That, upon a 
larger scale, was what had been done from Cyrus to Bonaparte. 
But when Paul passed over a certain spiritual boundary, and, 
weeping over the memory of the martyr, he began to persuade 
Jew and Gentile up to the "higher life," persuade not by the 
sword, but by human love and entreaty, his feet touched then 
the grand kingdom of the Almi^ty. 
31u5 looking ovei histoTy -jou laJKj ^^\vssife^5A^^it^\n^Yi» 
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duals stepping over into the empire that is not of this world. 
It ought to be true that you could sec the whole church in all 
times, everywhere, moving along in this path of spiritual power, 
wholly declining to wear the attributes of this world. But the 
ignorance and depravity of man have denied you and me the 
beauty and impressiveness of such a picture, and along has come 
the church with the gospel of Jesus in one hand and the fagot 
and torch in the other. The blood that has been shed in the 
name of political or scientific truth has been but a few drops 
compared with the mighty sti'cam that has flowed down from 
the fields of religion. Instead of remaining such a sweet per- 
suasion up into a higher life, as it set forth from the eloquent 
tongue of Christ and his apostles, it early grasped the sword 
again, and for eighteen centuries has advanced, half Christian 
and half savage, as though the thumbscrew and the rack could 
be made companions of the spirituality and tenderness of Jesus. 
Had the Christian church grasped at once the import of Christ's 
kingdom, that it was nothing but an entreaty, a movement from 
force to friendship, not a love of empire, but a love of man ; had 
it sought only the glory of virtue and faith and hope, as Christ 
and Paul sought them, it is probable that not now would there 
be an army in any nation, nor a ship of war floating in any 
harbour. Completely would the kingdom of mind and soul 
have eclipsed the kingdom of spear and gun. It was the mis- 
fortune of Christianity, that as soon as its divine Christ was in 
his tomb it began to attach itself to the poor human nature, 
and in some wretched manner to form a partnership between 
the Sermon on the Mount and the cross-bows of the tenth 
century and the gunpowder of the thirteenth. Had the church 
only taught the ignorant, and only repeated everywhere the 
simple story of Christ ; had it visited the sick and talked with 
the well ; had it confined itseK to its hymn and prayer, its cross 
of atonement and crown of virtue ; had it, when thrones were 
offered, said, "My kingdom is not of that kind aad quality," 
wliat a glory would have gathered about her altaxal — ^a. ^orj *Ccv.^ 
'Wmild h&ve made the night of the dark ages im^Q^^WAs). i^. ^^^ 
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the union of gospel and empire that set the cross back a thou- 
sand years. The early bishops were all generals, and the 
succession from St. Peter and the succession from Julius Caesar 
followed along in parallel paths, and the hands that were laid 
on the ministiy in the holy baptism of water, were laid on, also, 
in a baptism of blood; and from each school of theology men 
came forth ordained equally for prayer and for slaughter, com- 
bining in one person the office of inquisitor of the innocent and 
preacher of Jesus Christ. 

!N'o one dares look back and affirm positively what might, 
could, would, or should have been, for God only knows what 
was bcot and shall be best; but looking as far as our limited 
powers may, we cannot but conclude that had this single prin- 
ciple of Jesus, that his kingdom was not of this world, been 
written over the church from the outset, the massacre of St. 
Bartholomew would have been kept from the page of history, 
and even the story of Servetus and Calvin would be transformed 
into one like that of Jesus and Nicodcmus, where, in the quiet 
evening, two hearts talked together about the way of eternal 
life. Christ threatened no fagots in that hour, but the two 
souls communed together and parted in such a love that, when 
the Blessed One lay dead, the rabbi came to the tomb to pay his 
offerings of spices to a being to whom he could no longer offer 
words of reverence and gratitude. 

We who are living to-day may look now at these words 
which define the empire of Christ, and learn their blessed 
import; for we are dull students, indeed, if from the terrific 
past in which the church has tried all forms of force and 
cruelty — tried it as a nation, tried it as individuals — we cannot 
elaborate the meaning of the words that Christ's empire is not 
an image of those states that lay in such vanity around the 
cradle and tomb of Jesus. The ante-Roman Church warns ns, 
for it battled with the barbarians instead of teaching them. It 
went forth as a bandit rather than as a kind schoolmaster. The 
Roman Church warns us, the politico-church everywhere wains 
nB, foT everywhere it has "biou^it m «b\i3Kn^^\. <i€ \K>wer, a ck^ 
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of bondage and sorrow, but not of culture, and piety, and 
happiness. "When our religious teachers wish you and me to 
think well of the church, they conceal from us its vast poli- 
tical history, and point out to us some A'Kempis saying his 
prayers, or some Xavier pleading with the savages about 
Christ. Questioned closely, the Catholic explains away the 
massacre of Bartholomew, and the Calvinist explains away the 
death of Servetus, or derides those who allude to such events ; 
but all this explanation and derision come from hearts not 
wholly free from the inhumanity that once did all those dis- 
graceful deeds, and cautions the world at once not only against 
the old religious empires, but against those who will still weave 
apologies for so much barbarism. 

All the past seems now to come up toward us — comes in its 
confession of cruelty as Paul confessed with grief his ** con- 
senting" to Stephen's death, and whispers at times, and at 
times shouts to us, that the kingdom of Jesus is not like the 
kingdom of this world. 

Into other kingdoms men are bom or may remove, but into 
this men are reborn by a Divine Spirit ; they are led into it by 
a Son of God and of man. Its gates are not the Mediterranean, 
which once bore the human family from Carthage to Rome, and 
from Alexandria to Athens ; not the gates of the Baltic which leads 
the wanderers home to the North lands ; not the great highway 
of the Atlantic, which leads to where fifty millions rejoice in a 
republic ; of this new divine land, the only gateway is the soul. 
Through that alone, adorned by fsiith in Jesus Christ, and 
attended by a choir of virtues, man enters and becomes a citizen. 
Into this flowery empire the heart comes by the voice of invita- 
tion. Education invites, Christ invites, friends invite, reflection 
invites, and to these kind voices the grave and the mystery 
beyond join their eloquence. It is not a fatality, but a choice. 

This kingdom not only wholly repudiates all force and stands 
without any soldiers except those of the cross, and without any 
arma except truth, and hymns, and prayer ; also it excludi^*^ ^ 
littleness of idea and of conduct, and is marked m ^SX& ^'v>^- 
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lines by the greatness of God. Humanity may come and try to 
write upon this realm some of its earthly words, and may 
attempt to make it not so much a nation of the infinite God as 
their own churchyard or narrow world, just as Dante made 
Heaven in the likeness of terraces of Italy ; but we know that 
from the broad face of this upper state the marks of man will be 
erased, and the greatness of God and the greatness of the soul 
will be written all over it. All human littleness will remain 
here, just as when the spirit goes to Heaven it leaves in the 
tomb its dust. 

My friends, confess the existence of two kingdoms as lying 
around you this day — or, since your heart has in this era 
of liberty learned to love the term better, two republics — one of 
America, one of God. All the voices of men speaking from 
the grief of bondage and kingcraft announce the one ; Jesus 
Christ, speaking in the name of a glorious liberty of the soul, 
announces the other. Make of the republic of man only the 
flight of marble steps to lead you to the kingdom of Heaven. 
Remember the gateways to this spiritual land, and remember 
that you and your friends must enter it, not by violence, but by 
invitation. Plead with them and with your own souls. 

Oh, great and glorious fatherland of us all ! Its grand boun- 
daries encircle all the little realms of earth. France, Germany, 
England, America, all lie within it like islands in a vast sea ; 
and those long years in which the temples of Greece and the 
gardens of Persia have crumbled, lie like dewdrops upon the 
morning fringe of that upper day. Soon to .each of you this 
kingdom here, leaching from Atlantic to Pacific, will, in all its 
whole extent, furnish you only a tomb among its high moun- 
tains or low prairie flowers, and then you will need that '* king- 
d6m not of this world." "When the confines of this nation shall 
fade from sight, may the great boundaries of Christ's empire, 
that of the soul, suddenly spring up, and by its waving white 
banner of love, betray tfle 1 and of happiness and endless li£e. 



THE RESURECTION OF CHRIST. 



By Key. Dr, Thos Armitage. 



^'Jle is not here : for he is risen, as he said. Come, tee the place wher^ 
the Lord lay^^ — Matt, xxviii. 6. 



^^ TTALT ! halt ! Every man to his post ! What, you call 
•U- yourselves the iron-hearted soldiery of Rome? On 
pain of death, every man to his post !" This is the voice of 
command which you would have listened to hear in Joseph's 
garden, just as the first grey gleam of light mounts the point of 
the sentiners spear very early on Sunday morning. Some 
disciplined officer had command of the detachment of imperial 
troops left to guard the tomb of Jesus, under the authority of 
Pontius Pilate. But you listen in vain for the word of command, 
for panic has seized them, and the whole guard, officers and men, 
fly in every direction, with none to arrest their headlong flight. 
What has happened ? Their night-lamps are left burning, while 
helmet and breast-plate, sword and spear, are cast aside in every 
direction! Their sacramental oath is forgotten, the regal 
standard is tossed aside icLto the dust, the honour of the Eoman 
name is trampled under foot, and the peril of a traitor's death is 
brftv^d by every man of the band : and all for what ? The 
btiigle of no invader has been sounded — ^the falchion of no 
giam foe has gleamed from afar — ^they have seen no cloud of 
bttttle rolling down upon them — what does all this mean? 
Thus and this only : '' While it was yet daxk,^^ &i^ ^vs&sb^to&s^ 
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rocks beneath their feet began to heave, dull rumbling sounds 
muttered, as if the air around them was surcharged with heat ; 
the frightful earthquake of Friday was re-awakened, the sheeted 
population of adjacent tombs began to stalk forth, the ponderous 
stone at the mouth of the sepulchre which they were watching 
rolled from its place, under the resistless momentum of invisible 
hands ; the authority of the empire was splintered with the seal 
which represented it ; an angelic warrior took his seat upon the 
prostrated stone, and the empty tomb opened its mouth wide 
before them ! Do you wonder that the affrighted men of war 
fled ? Yerily, Omnipotence was awaking from slumber. Death 
was shaking off forged and riveted manacles. Hell had been 
asleep on its own ruins, and now its triumph suffered eternal 
overthrow ; the dead Christ was shaking himseK from his bed of 
dust, his charnel-house flamed with light, the grave of Joseph 
was transfigured into the pavilion of divine royalty, and the 
dead Christ of Nazareth was ''declared to be the Son of God 
with power, according to the spirit of holiness, by the resurrec- 
tion from the dead.'' ITo wonder that they flew in every 
direction. The greatest miracle of Christianity had been 
wrought before their eyes, and it had been a greater wonder 
still had they been able to look coolly on. 

That, my friends, was not within the province of mortality. 
" For an angel of the Lord, descending out of heaven, came and 
rolled away the stone, and sat upon it. His countenance was 
like lightning, and his raiment white as snow, and for fear of 
him the keepers shook and became as dead men." When they 
had recovered their consciousness, they arose from their prostra- 
tion, and, hastening to headquarters, reported all that had taken 
place. Their dismay was silenced by a bribe from those who 
had assigned them to their solitary trust, and the whole matter 
was hushed up on the contemptilble pretext, that while the gaard 
slept on duty '* his disciples came by night and stole him away." 
Such credulity, calumny, and infamy, carries its own confutation 
with it, and is simply shocking when you take into die account 
that the punishment of death was meted out to a Boman wddie? 
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inexorably when found sleeping at his post. Eut silence, secresy, 
and silver strangled the truth in their own throats. 

There were five different apparitions of our Lord on this Sun- 
day after his resurrection from the dead. None of his disciples 
expected him to rise from the dead on that morning. Among 
the things which they found it th^ most difficult to believe to 
the very last, was that he should die at all ; much less could they 
think that he would rise from the dead. Their whole conduct 
in forsaking him during his last contest, the fact that the women 
had made large preparations for completing the embalming 
of his body on Sunday morning, and their incredulity as to the 
reality of his resurrection when it was not only attested by credible 
witnesses, but by their own senses also, show how entirely un- 
prepared they were for such a result. Then, again, it is a 
very remarkable fact, that the Evangelists give us no hint what- 
ever that the mother of Jesus and her Son ever met again on 
earth after he had given her into the charge of the Apostle John 
as ho hung upon the cross. We are expressly told that "the 
other Mary " who accompanied Mary Magdalene to the sepulchre 
on the morning of this day was '*the mother of James." And 
still another thing relates to the length of time which Jesus lay 
in the grave. Our Lord had determined that question by a 
reference to the sign of the Prophet Jonah, by the declaration 
that the ** temple of his body might be destroyed," but that in 
three days he would rebuild it, and on several other occasions 
he had said that ** on the third day after his death he should 
rise again." I^ow, as we have seen, he was laid in the rocky 
portal before sunset on Friday evening, and left it very early on 
Sunday morning, as we should designate time ; so that he was 
interred for about the space of, sav, from thirty-six to forty hours. 
This would be a part of the day on Friday, on which day he 
died, at '* the ninth hour," the whole of the day of Saturday, 
beginning with sundown on Friday night, and so much of Sunday 
as elapsed between sundown on Saturday night and the dawning 
of the day the next morning. These two nights and the whole 
of the intervening day formed a part of three da^^, ^nVv^^ 
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according to a mode of speaking common among the Jews, bronght 
his resurrection on **the third day." They frequently reckon 
portions, both of days and years, as if they were the whole of 
those periods, l^ow let us follow the order of events for the 
^ay. 

Mary Magdalene's breast is in a tumult of love and woe, 
"which utters itself in sobs and tears, and yet her courage and 
intrepidity and promptitude were just as marked as her disquiet. 
And that moment she heard footsteps behind her, and, turning 
to look through her tears, she saw a stranger, whom she took to 
be tfoseph's gardener, having come thus early in the morning 
to do his work. She paid but little attention to him. If 
Joseph himself had been there she might have questioned him 
about the removal of the body which he had begged. In a 
voice full of sweet human sympathy, such as angels cannot 
atter, the russet-clad labourer said to her, '* Woman, why 
weepest thou? whom seekest thou?" This sympathy only 
increased her agony, when her vehemence burst forth in the 
pitiable exclamation, "Oh, sir, if thou hast taken him away, 
tell me where thou hast laid him, and I will bear him away !" 
The simple pathos of her appeal is wonderful; every word 
trembles with intense devotion, so blind, so human, yet so artless. 
^ey seem to mean that Jesus was in everybody's way while he 
lived, and if now he was not welcome to this rich man's tomb, 
but must be taken to a more obscure and less inviting place, 
where his poor ashes could rest in peace, let me know, and I will 
find some quiet spot for him, where for once he will be free from 
fltrife, and where I can weep my life away upon his cold breast. 
The loving, mysterious gardener said to her, ** Mary !" All the 
harmonies of Heaven thrill in that voice. She has heard that 
old, kind tone before. Seven devils had once fled from her 
heart before its penetrating tenderness. But it cannot be! Is 
it he ? And alive ! Amazement, hope, conviction, follow each 
other. Heaven bursts into the dark heart. It is he ! The 
transition is so great, her heart will break for joy. Her trans- 
port CTieB for shter relief, ** Eabboni ! — ^Oh, my Master !" And 
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she lies speechless at his wounded feet. There she lies moveless 
as death. Bewildered with joy, her transports are surging" 
through her soul as if her soul must die of ecstacy. Her heart's 
problem is solved the moment her self-possession returns. '* I 
have something to live for now !" her heart says ; ** I will cling to 
him now. If I do not hold fast, he will depart from me. I 
will never leave him, but for ever hold him fast, and bathe these 
feet with my tears." 

Now Jesus said to her, ** Touch mc not; for I have not yet 
ascended to my Father ; but go to my brethren, and say to them, 
I ascend to my Father and your Father, and my God and your 
Grod." "When she heard this she said to herself : ** "Well, then, 
if my Lord has his own work to do, and has work so sweet as 
this for me also, it is no time for me to be detaining him here 
at the mouth of the tomb that 1 may gratify my love by water- 
ing his feet with tears ; that would be selfish indeed !" So she 
lovingly acquiesced in his wishes to become the bearer of glad 
tidings to others ; and going quickly to the disciples, * * as they 
mourned and wept," according to man's account, she cried out 
to them in that rapture which has touched every believing heart 
for nearly nineteen hundred years, * * I have seen the Lord!" But 
** they, when they heard that he was alive and had been seen of her, 
believed not." This was his second apparition. The third 
appearance of Jesus that day was somewhere toward noon, when 
he appeared to Peter. !N^one of the evangelists give the particulars 
of this interview. But Paul says : ** He was seen of Cephas, then 
of the twelve." Luke tells us that when the twelve met on that 
evening, one ofthe first pieces of news which they communicated to 
each other was this : " The Lord is risen indeed, and has 
appeared to Simon ! " But as our Lord was eight English miles 
from Jerusalem that afternoon, the fair inference is that he had 
had his first resurrection interview with Peter in the forenoon 
before he left Jerusalem. We know that Jesus was anxious to 
conimunicate with Peter after his resurrection. He had said to- 
him at the supper table, '* What I do thou shalt know hereafter/' 
Again, at the same table, when Peter "pxofes^^^ ^<i^\X^^^!» 
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allegiance to him, he said : *' The sheep shall be scattered, but 
after I am risen I will go before you into Galilee." He told 
Peter in effect by these words that he would be as true and 
faithful to him as if he had been strong and faultless. " After 
I am risen, as soon as I leave the dead, I will sec thee." He 
was about to cross a dark river, but he could foresee himself on 
the other side, and safely back again. "When the shepherd came 
back, be would regather the scattered sheep. When iie awoke 
to newness of life in the tomb, the very first person whom he seems 
to have thought of was Peter ; lor he appears to have left a 
message with the angel for the poor fisherman. The angel said 
to the woman, Jesus ** is not here, he is risen; go and tell his 
disciples, and Peter !" How would the angel have got Peter's 
name into the commission as a speciality il Jesus had not told 
him to be careful and do so ? Why did not the angel put John's 
name into the message, or that of James ? Truly they did not 
need the paienthesis as Peter did. Clearly, the women had 
been faithful to their trust, for by noon that day Jesus appeared 
to Simon. K'o man living can tell what the emotions of Peter 
were when the women told him the message which the angel 
had sent specially to him. Most likely he would have another 
good outpouiing of tears over the double message of the angel and 
the women. He would ask his heart, *' And is it possible that 
his first thought w hen ho awakened was of me ? After all that 
I have done, can it be possible that he loves me sl:ill ? Oh ! it 
is so like him ; but can it be ? But still, how can I ever look his 
raised body in the face, if he has truly, come back? Will he 
spurn me, or will he smile ? Will he repel me, or draw me to 
his breast?" And, my brethren, I feel unutterably thankful 
that this first interview between them is not recorded. I think 
that both Jesus and Peter felt it to be so intensely personal that 
it was deemed better to throw a veil over it ; so that it is enough 
for us to know that *' he was seen of Cephas." It is enouch for 
us to know that his amiable, considerate Lord, and ours, poured 
balm into his bruibed heart — that his friendship was renewed, his 
disgrace £iof tened, his faith encouraged, and his soul not forgotten. 
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Thus this great morning closes. It can never he repeated. 
liyou could go to Jerusalem to-day, you would find thousands 
sbdding their tears at the supposed Holy Sepulchre. They go 
to ;ee ** the place where the Lord lay ; hut he is not there, he is 
risti." Since that great morning death has had no more 
domnion over him. How is it with the Sanhedrim, the Phari- 
sees Caiaphas, Judas, and Pilate ? Where are they ? Most 
of tbm lie there, slaves held under the iron dominion of death. 
And vhere is the first hegotten from the dead ? The heavens 
have received him till the times of the restitution of all things. 
Its loiy gates have welcomed him, his robes this morning are 
whitcrthan the driven snow, and he patiently waits to he your 
resurretion and life. 



AMERICAN SABBATH IN THE CHURCHES. 



Br Eev. Dr. Mahvin E. Vincent. 



** And he said unto themy The Sabbath was niadefor man, and not nan for 
the Sabbath.^—MABK ii. 27. 



YOU all remember the occasion of these words. They are our 
Lord'sreply to the Pharisees when they rebuked thelisciples 
for plucking com to eat on the Sabbath day. The Iharisees' 
rebuke represents the false and hurtful view which tie mass of 
the Jews had come to entertain of the Sabbath, "t was an 
idol to which the interests of humanity were to bf sacrificed. 
The Sabbath was more than man. Man was a Sabbith-keeping 
being; his convenience, his comfort, his pleasurJ, his very 
necessities were to be subordinated to the observano of this day. 
The books of the Jewish doctors and the conscences of the 
people were alike loaded down with ridiculous and arbitrary 
rules for Sabbath keeping. Christ announces no new truth on 
this subject ; in this single utterance he directs he people back 
to the original principle of the institution of the Sabbath. Like 
eveiy other provision of the moral code, this wapmade for man — 
for man's happiness, for man's comfort, for min's efficiency, to 
promote the length of his days, and his worldy, no less than his 
spiritual, prosperity. The Sabbath was irstituted to be his 
delight, not his burden ; to be his rest, not weariness and 
irritation of spirit. It was to expose him, on one day in seven, 
wholly to the action of those forces which most tend to foster 
manhood. A religious man, it "waa to give him leisure for 
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^liberate worship and prolonged communion with Heaven; fbr 
wholesome reflection and the recalling of salutary memories. 
A husband and father, it was to give him up to the companion- 
slip of the dear objects of his holiest affection. A household 
priest and instructor, it was to afford him time to teach his 
chiiiren the Lord's statutes. A business man, it was to relax 
his energies, and fit him, by rest and by diversion of mind, for 
more effective labour and for larger success. The Sabbath was 
made for man. 

ThB fundamental truth must be kept clearly in mind as the 
basis of our discussion to-day. I am not, however, going to 
lead you into the mazes of the controversy between the Puritan 
Sabbath and the Continental Sabbath ; of the question of opening 
public libraries or pleasure grounds, or of the running of street 
cars ; whether children ought to be allowed to have their toys, 
or working men and women to ramble in the public parks. I 
do not propose, in short, to touch the question as it arises 
between the religious and the secular world. The question 
before us to-day is, how far we as Christians, in our church life 
and our methods of worship, understand and practise the true 
theory of Sabbath observance as originally given by God and 
interpreted by Jesus Christ in our text. Are we using the 
Sabbath to the lest advantage ? Are we getting out of it all 
the blessings that God has lodged therein for us and for our 
fellow-men ? . Let us look at this question as related to lour 
points, viz., rest, Christian instruction, domestic life, and 
Christian work. 

First, rest. That was not first which is spiritual, but that 
which is natural, and afterwards that which is spiritual. The 
fundamental idea of the Sabbath is that of physical rest. " Re- 
member the Sabbath day to keep it holy." Then, as the first 
comment upon this — the only comment, indeed — abstinence from 
labour is enjoined and enlarged upon to a degree somewhat unusual 
in a condensed code like the Ten Commandments. Take care of the 
body, it seems to say, as the foundation on which the spiritual 
and intellectual are to rise. Xf we are ever tetK^X.^^ \a \i^ 
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surprised at the purely physical aspect of this commandmeDt, 
let us not forget what stress Paul lays upon hodily culture. 
** Know ye not that your hody is the temple of the Holy Ghost 
which is in you, which ye have of God, and ye are not your cwn ; 
for ye are bought with a price ; therefore glorify God in your 
body." There the exhortation stops. The words " and in your 
spirit which are his," were added by some late hand. And the 
very fact that we are now and then startled by the emphasis 
which is laid by the Bible upon bodily culture is in itself a 
proof that we have gotten upon a wrong line of thought — the 
line of the medieval theology which viewed the body not as 
God's agent, but as God's enemy ; not as a servant to l>e trained 
and developed to do his will, and to be the minister of mind and 
soul, but as an encumbrance, to be ignored in mental and 
spiritual culture, and as a tempter and seducer, to be kept 
down by fasting and maceration. "We too readily fall into 
the habit of thinking that while we are under obligation to 
glorify God with our spirit, we may do with our body pretty 
much as we please. And as a correction of that error it will do 
us good to remember that God has wrought the obligation to 
our bodies into the very heart of the moral law as well 
as into the Gospel. Here, in this fourth commandment, is 
his solemn injunction to take care of the body. Now the 
life in our large American cities — N^ew York, Chicago, San 
Francisco — during six days in the week is a continuous physical 
strain, a draft upon nervous energy such as is experienced 
nowhere else in the world. Our climate is exciting, our 
business methods devised to do the most in the shortest time. 
Speed is our chief end in life. It was only last week that 
a prominent business man said to me, '^I can do more in 
one hour in New York than in twelve on the other side the 
Atlantic." There is an intensity about both our business 
and social life which you find nowhere else. There are Wall 
and Broad Streets, with their hurrying forms and knots gather- 
ing on the comers. There are the offices with the steady click 
of the telegraph noting the mysterious fluctuations of stocks on 
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which millions are staked, and eager eyes ever scanning and 
nervous fingers ever handling the long white strip which carries 
the hieroglyphs of ruin or of fortune. There are the Stock 
Exchange and the Gold Boom, with their delirious excitements^ 
which spread like waves into every counting-room in the city. 
There axe the meals snatched in crowded restaurants, where 
Bome demon of hurry seems to be goading every knife and spoon* 
Huny, hurry! is the very atmosphere we breathe. Business- 
and professional men alike are whirled at the top of their speedy 
and must find or make time in the intervals of business for 
all manner of boards and committees — political, ecclesiastical^ 
and cliaritable. A good portion of our best men, as soon as the 
warm season commences, will vary the riot and fury of the 
street by speeding from two to four hours daily upon a jarring, 
driving railway train. Men of splendid literary powers are 
consuming the day in making a living, and drawing on the 
night for the glorious brain- work, which is just a coining of 
their life blood for the world's use. I might go on thus to the 
end of the hour. We give ourselves little rest. We do not 
know what to do with a holiday. The night substitutes the 
social for the business whirl, and so we move, and — well, now 
and then one drops quietly out of the whirl into an insane 
hospital — a retreat, as it is so sweetly called. Here and there 
one goes down with epilepsy in the full swing of his power, and 
some more begin to rot at the top, with that fearful softening of 
the brain. Now and then you find a man who says frankly, aft 
one did to me not a week ago, that he looks forward to sudden 
death by apoplexy. And I suppose there are times when we all 
realize that this wear and tear of everlasting straia are abnormal, 
unnatural, and disastrous, and yet we turn wearily away each 
time, saying: **God help us!- we are in the maelstrom; we 
must swim with the whirl, or be sucked down." 

To men thus placed, if to any men in the world, the Sabbath 
should be a boon. Whatever spiritual meaning it may have to 
such — ^and it should have a very deep and rich and blessed 
spiritual meaning — ^it should signify physical xeliet, a t^\^'x!\i^%^1 
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mental and nervous Btrain, a withdrawal of all unhealthy excite- 
ment, an opportunity for healing, quieting influences to get 
hold of the man and steep him in their halsams of rest. The 
question is, how far the Church has recognised this fact. I 
think she is beginning to have just a glimmering of the truth. 
I cannot say any more than that. There has been a little 
advance. Nearly thirty years ago I was a member of a large 
• church on the east side of this city. The Sabbath began with 
Sabbath school at nine o'clock. At some seasons — ^for a good 
portion of the summer, for instance — there was held a five o'clock 
morning prayer meeting ; class meetings were held at the same 
time with the Sabbath school. Then came preaching. Then 
more class meetings. Sabbath school at one o'clock, preaching 
again, more class meetings, sometimes a- prayer meeting at six 
o'clock, evening preaching, and, during the winter, prayer 
meeting after preaching. This last service, both preaching and 
prayer meeting, was ordinarily of a very exciting character. 
And this church was not an exception. That was the way in 
which hundreds of good men and women were accustomed to 
pass the Sabbath, year in and year out, and that, too, when, 
often for five or six weeks in the year, meetings were held every 
night in the week. We have made a little advance upon that 
in later years. We have dropped one preaching service out of 
three ; but the second Sabbath school service is still maintained 
in not a few churches and missions. A prayer meeting is often, 
added still to the other services, and a mission teacher's Sabbath 
includes two Sabbath school sessions, and not unfrequently three 
preaching services. Sabbath school teaching is delightful work, 
but it is exhausting work if it is properly done. In short, the 
notion is not altogether exploded that, since the week is over- 
crowded with secular work, as much religious work as possible 
must be crowded into the Sabbath ; and it would not be difficult 
to find churches where the ideal of prosperity seems to be a 
continuous whirl during the Sabbath with the machinery of 
Bible classes, sermons, Christian associations, and praypr meet- 
higa. Even leaving out the Sabbath schools and prayer meetingB, 
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where one attends, as is so frequently the case, three full 
preaching services on the Sahbath, he must find the day pretty 
thoroughly occupied. Now I need hardly say that no question 
arises here as to the value of all these religious agencies. That 
is fully recognized. Kor is the question pertinent whether this- 
distribution of the Sabbath hours is enjoyed. It doubtless is in 
many cases; but a good thing may be wrongfully enjoyed. The 
only question is, Is the physical purpose of the Sabbath met by 
i^n& mode of spending it ? Do men get the proper amount of 
rest for their wearied bodies and over-taxed brains by spending 
the entire day in the sustained mental effort of hearing two or 
three sermons and of teaching one or two Eible classes in 
addition ? Are they acting upon sound sanitaiy, common-sense 
principles by thus steadily keeping up mental and nervous- 
tension, deceiving themselves into a sense of relief because the 
directioii from which the strain comes is changed ? Do they go 
back to their tasks on Monday morning fresher, brighter men 
because of God's gift of Sabbath rest ? It may be said. It doea 
not follow that because there are so many services one need 
attend upon them all. I reply, first, that I am speaking to those 
who do attend upon them all, or upon most of them ; and second^ 
that as respects the services of public worship, it is a most demo- 
ralizing and hurtful thing for any church to be obliged to» 
maintain services which its members feel themselves at liberty 
to neglect at pleasure. The rest which is gained by such neglect 
is purchased at the expense of pastors and by the de'tcrioration of 
the Church's moral influence. 

"We cannot go further in this direction without striking the 
second relation of this truth, viz., to Christian instruction. In 
giving us a day of physical rest, God did not intend to give us a 
day of idleness. In a true child of God — and we aie concerned 
here only with such — ^it is assumed that thoughts of God will be 
his most congenial thoughts, and that the relaxations of the 
Sabbath will be grateful to him chiefly because of its suffering 
his mind to fly back from its worldly cares and settle upon 
its central point of rest. Se will be like a child at \io^^Mi%- 
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echool, who delights in the weekly holiday chiefly because it 
restores him to the company of his parents. Hence religious 
instruction has always been a recognized feature of Sabbath 
observance, and in this I include all that goes to make us better 
acquainted with God in Christ, whether preaching, private 
study, or personal communion with God. Preaching is a 
legitimate means to this end, but too much preaching is as bad 
as none. It is quite easy to say that one cannot have too much 
of so goocl a thing as gospel preaching ; but if the quantity is so 
great as to make it defeat in any measure its own end, surely it 
is too much. And that may very easily be ; for the true power 
of a sermon lies in its being taken up thoroughly by the hearer's 
mind, its truth pondered and sifted and worked into his thought 
and into the fibre of his character. All that is not thus worked 
up is waste ; and if the mind attempts to take up sermon after 
sermon, two or three in quick succession, one crowds out the 
other, and prevents the assimilation of any. And thus the habit 
is slowly induced — the habit which makes many persons capable 
of listening to such an enormous amount of preaching— of 
relying upon the immediate impression of the sermon, instead of 
upon that which careful reflection may draw out of it. Hence, 
the more this demand is supplied, the more clamorous it 
becomes, and the more clamorous, too, for momentary sensation 
rather than for solid thought. The simple question is, Do the 
present habits of Sabbath observance encourage that leisurely 
reflection upon sacred truth which is indispensable to its work 
on the human soul ? Do they discourage it ? 

Again, it will not be claimed that the mass of even Christian 
people are over-familiar with the Bible. I think you must have 
frequently heard the remark, ''I know nothing about the Old 
Testament — I seldom read it;" and many of those who make 
that confession would not stand a very close examination on the 
!New Testament either. But the Bible cannot be studied through 
the medium of sermons alone. From a sermon one often gets 
0T3lj a partial view of a single text. Preaching, in order to do its 
beat work, must be supplemented \>y \Xva o^^eiul Bible reading 
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of the hearers. Yet in the face of this fact, in the face of the 
conditions of our life which leave so little leisure in the week, 
in the face of the fact that the Sahbath was given for just this 
quiet, studious deep-sinking into the Word, how much oppor- 
tunity for it do the present demands of public Sabbath service 
afford ? And when we add to this that the most thorough study 
of God's Word avails little without personal communion with 
God himself, does it seem as if the Christian reaps the full bless- 
ing of God's Sabbath gift, if everything prevents him from getting 
time for study, reflection, and prayer over the words of eternal 
life ? Rest ! Why there is no rest like that which comes to 
the man who sits down alone with his Bible. Those words 
which come out of that realm of perfect rest lift him into their 
own atmosphere for the time. There is none of the feverish 
expectation, the restless craving fo^^ novelty, with which one too 
often waits upon the words of the preacher. It is rather the 
wrapping of the face in the mantle after the whirlwind and the 
fire have passed by, to listen to the still small voice which shows 
us to ourselves. And one reason why we are fast losing all the 
restfulness out of our lives is because we fail to take our rest 
thus in the Word, and do not give it time enough to press its 
leaves of healing upon our careworn spirits, and hold them there 
untU we get back our child's heart again. Everything here 
tends to the excessive development of the active side of life, and 
to the corresponding neglect of the contemplative side. But 
they belong together, and this latter claims at least an equal 
portion of the Sabbath with its more stirring brother, and we 
shall wrong it if we shall carry up the hurry and bustle of the 
week upon the higher, calmer plane of that day, and think in 
our zeal that we are doing God service. We may justly shrink 
from the morbidness of the over-contemplative life. Let us not 
forego also the fruitfulness of the life which happily mingles 
contemplation with action. But this question of Christian 
instruction goes still further, as it stands related to the work 
of parental teaching. The Sabbath calls back our minds to G^d'^ 
covenant made with Christian parents and tlieix cYiWdcc^xi) ^sA\a 
/ 
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the obligations which grow out of this — obligations to teach their 
•children the statutes and ordinances of Grod. It is a work which 
cannot be transferred, a work which belongs in the very order 
of nature, no less than in the ordinance of God, to the 
parent. It is essentially right that the most vital of all 
truths should be impressed at the age which is most susceptible, 
and by the teacher to whom nature gives the greatest influence. 
And this is a matter which intimately concerns the Church. 
The Church and the family! Why separate in our thoughts 
those two which God has joined together? The Christian 
Church and the Christian family are not two, but one. The 
family is the basis of the Church. The Church is the body of 
families, family training is Church training. The Church 
does not receive children out of the family as from another 
fold, to commit their training to a new set of teachers. They 
are in its fold by virtue of being in its Christian households, and 
their training is going on at the hands of the Church's agents, 
ordained by a higher power than the laying on of hands — ^the 
Christian parent. And when this matter of household training 
in religion is neglected, the Church is stricken in its very heart. 
It is not enough that the child gets its religious training some- 
how. If it fails to receive it in the family, it loses something 
which no other influence can supply. The pastor cannot give 
it ; the Sabbath school cannot give it. 

I will not stop now to inquire if this obligation is recognized 
and accepted throughout the Christian church, or whether the 
Sabbath school is not entrusted with a work which ought to be 
done elsewhere. I believe in the Sabbath school. I value its 
work, and, as things are, I see its necessity. But I say, 
frankly, that I wish the obligation of parents in the matter of 
Christian instruction were so generally recognized as to set free 
a large mass of teachers to instruct those who have not Chris- 
tian parents. The church, in departing from God's oorder in 
this matter, is not working with good economy of power. Be 
th'kt as it may, the obligation itself is undeniable, and =with this 
the fact that there must be ^an^A toT iamily ixistnietion> «nd if 
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business presses so stringently as to afford little tune in the 
week, if the children are busy at school and with their studies, 
Gk)d's day brings with it an opportunity, and the church is just 
as much bound to leave room in her Sabbath arrangements for 
feunily teaching as she is to provide for preaching. The one 
cannot be thoroughly effective without the other. They belong- 
together. The most eloquent preaching will be shorn of half 
its power if the parents and children of the Church fail to meet 
over the Word of God in the sweet seclusion of the household. 
I only ask the question, and leave it : Do the arrangements of 
the churches, and the ordinary Christian habits of Sabbath 
keeping, promote this end ? 

The transition is very easy here to the third relation in 
which this question presents itself. Other influences besides 
study and worship go to the making of good men and women, 
and pre-eminent among these is the home life. But it is an 
influence which in our American society is sadly crowded and 
hampered by the tremendous pressure of business. Men see too 
little s)f their homes. To maDy of them they are little more 
than sleeping places six days in the week. Married, pre- 
occupied, overdriven, they find a child's cares a burden, and 
the cheerful chat of the family table an irritation. Now, in 
proportion as a man is deprived of such influences, or rendered 
less sensible to them, he tends to barbarism. These are the 
forces which God has set round him to prevent him degene- 
rating into a mere money-coining machine ; to keep the sanc- 
tuary of his life swept and garnished from the world's dust ; and 
if on other days these forces cannot reach him, they ought to 
have leave to exert their full power over him on that blessed day 
which leaves his mind free to fix itself upon the Father of 
whom the whole family in heaven and earth is named. His 
cares ought to be soothed by the sympathy and tenderness of a 
true, brave woman. He ought to sweeten and mellow under the 
smile and caress of his babe. His worldly hardness and self- 
containment ought to thaw at the touch of bis cl[n\dL^^\iaxA) ^isA 
Tm heart to open at its questioning lips and con&dixi^i^^^^ ^s^ 
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his artificialiness shrivel in the atmosphere of freedom and 
simplicity which pervades his home. So it ought to be. That 
is an influence which a man needs just as much as he needs 
worship or Christian instruction, an influence which will render 
him more susceptible to the power of worship and of religious 
thought. The Sabbath ought to give him room for this, for the 
Sabbath was made for man, and on that side of his nature he is 
most human. Does the established mode of Sabbath observance 
give him room for this? Does he get it, when, after a late 
breakfast, the children hurry to Sabbath school, and perhaps 
return to the house when Sabbath school is over, leaving him 
and his wife to go to church alone ? — when the noonday meal 
is followed by slumber, and that by church, and that by church 
again in the evening? I merely put the question. How much 
does that fagged business or professional man see of his family 
under such circumstances? What chance have the sweet 
influences of domestic life to rest upon him ? 

And now a few words respecting the last point, the relations 
of this question to Christian activity. I must be brief here, 
for my time is growing short. It is lawful to do good on the 
Sabbath day — we have our Saviour's word for that ; and even 
a tired man or woman is the better for a little healthy Christian 
effort on the Sabbath day. Only we must make up our minds 
that if we are to give out something on the Sabbath day, we 
must not occupy the whole time with receiving. If we are to 
teach, we must not give the whole time to being taught. At 
any rate, Christians should be relieved of a conflict of obliga- 
tions on the Sabbath day. They should not feel that the time 
they are spending in Christian work trenches upon the time 
which belongs to the public worship of the sanctuary. As 
things now are, the heavy burden of mission Sabbath school 
work comes upon a few who are obliged to make the Sabbath a 
day of driving, wearing toil, in order to discharge their duty to 
God's poor, and to get their own share of spiritual meat from 
the sanctuary. If, on the one hand, a large body of our 
matvLTod and intelligent Christiana eo\i\ii\i^ ^^^^\ft\5aJ^^\sjM 
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of this work for an hour on the Sabbath, and on the other hand 
the work of mission teaching could be confined to one vigorous 
session, instead of being spread out over two, I think the 
arrangement would be more equable, and vastly more effective. 

In short, the question may very properly arise whether our 
Sabbath, as at present observed, gives us scope and variety 
enough; whether we are not hampered somewhat by the 
traditional notion that the Sabbath must be mainly spent in 
hearing sermons. Even in the matter of Christian instruc- 
tion, if that is to be the prominent thing on the Sabbath (which 
I by no means concede), there is a variety possible which we 
have not seriously contemplated. I think a second service, if we 
are to have one, might much more properly be made an occasion 
of familiar Bible teaching, or an ocjasion of more prayer and 
praise, and of less preaching. I have been puzzled myself as to 
the best way of making a service for the children and youth at 
regular intervals. There are young men and women with whom 
I should like to come into closer contact as a Christian teacher. 
I ask the question again. How far do our commonly accepted 
notions of Sabbath observance give scope for these things ? 

I leave the subject just here. My object has not 
been to propose changes or suggest remedies, but to stimu- 
late inquiry on this important theme. Given the conditions of 
our society, the facts of our religious development as we see 
them, the true design of the Sabbath as explained by Jesus 
Christ, the large possibilities back of physical and of spiritual 
good which are laid up in it, are we, as ministers and church 
members, making the most and the best of it by our method of 
observing it ? Are we making the churches tell most effectively 
on that day ? Are we letting the Sabbath lay its touch upon all 
the hidden springs which minister to the compacting and 
enriching of Christian manhood and the healthy development of 
Christian childhood? It is a public day: do we tend to make it 
exclusively a public day ? It is a social day : do we leave out 
of view its opportunities for communing with, out 0Yni\ife^T\»1 
It is a diBjr of Chnstian activity : do we forget that it \a b^i ^«^ ^^ 
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rest, and, by failing to bear our share of the work, deprive others 
of their share of the rest ? If we are on the right path, may 
God increase our strength; if we are wrong, let us not be 
afraid to sift old methods. Oh ! that the Master himself — ^the 
Lord of the Sabbath — ^may teach us to walk through this field 
which his- feet have trodden, and which God's hand has so 
graciously fenced in from a bustling world — ^that every hour 
may be as a fall golden ear, yielding the bread of heaven to 
refresh our weariness and to renew our powers. 



JESUS WEPT. 



By Rev. David Swing. 



*^Jestis tvept."—Jou^ xi. 35. 



THIS least of all verses in the Bible will bring before us a 
theme which I have long desired to suggest to your 
thoughts — that our current Christianity is wanting in pathos. 
Led by new times, new places, new customs, religion seems to 
be moving away from the loving, rejoicing, and weeping spirit, 
and taking up its abode in the halls of discussion or in the porch 
of philosophy. Busy in gathering up the morals and doctrines of 
Jesus, we all seem willing to flwget that he wept, that great waves 
of sonow rolled.at times in his heart. In its discriminating work, 
in its great task of sifting truth from error, our age has, perhaps, 
been compelled to neglect the emotional side of its own religion ; 
and, against the charge of neglecting this beautiful and useful 
side, it may well plead the presence and pressure of other reli- 
gions duties. If it has overlooked the tears of Christ ; it feels that 
it ha done so because it -vras deeply engaged over his philosophy. 
In all our remarks, and thoughts too, let us not find fault 
with our times, and, instead of being students, become only 
eomplaming soals; but let ub simply look at the attidude of 
our «ge ^aeto the pathetic in. religion — look, not that we may 
soold, but thatwemay learn andmay amend, if possible, our ways* 
KcfLgeoan earry along all the forms of truth, and beautyvaxfil 
goodness at once. Its arms cannot grasp so \at^e ^\o^. Tts& 
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great world of civilization is never moved fcrward in one mass, 
but is taken to pieces by the wandering human beings ; and, 
while one generation is carrying along the law or the agriculture, 
another crowd is following afar off with the arts, or the sciences, 
or the luxuries. The spring of all motion is found in a kmd 
of enthusiasm that belongs to the soul ; and as enthusiasm 
always fastens itself upon only one object at a time, and hence 
pursues a narrow path, any given age will thus be found 
pursuing its own narrow way. "While the Romans loved law 
and conquest, the Greeks loved art ; and while some third land 
was mad over games, a fourth land was, perhaps, waking up to a 
zeal of religion and another to a pursuit of gold. Not only are 
the works of man too great to be carried forward all at once, 
but there has always been a difficulty in the way of nations as 
to the works of the intellect and the sentiments, one period being 
able to obey only the intellect, another only the heart. Thus 
while Germany and England have sought out and loved the 
doctrines of religion. Prance and Italy have cared less for the 
doctrines, but much for the emotional part of Christianity. 

Thus society is a partial actor, loving this to-day, and neglect- 
ing or hating that, and then to-morrow being ready to change 
about, and to love what it once despised, or despise what it had 
loved tenderly. No individual rising up in the first century or 
the nineteenth finds the complete Christianity anywhere around 
him, but he finds only what the times in their partiality and 
weakness are able to appreciate and appropriate. Thus it comes 
to pass that the religion of Palestine was all aglow with fervour 
and sentiment, while the religion of Scotland has always been full 
of philosophy and reserve, a form of truth rather than a glow of 

fervour. 
These general remarks will prepare us to believe that in our 

own land and age we are not seeking nor enjoying the whole of 

religion, but are cherishing an American part of it, and are full 

of egotism over the supposed possession of a universe, when we 

are really poor, and, instead of holding a world complete, are the 

hhabitanU of only a smaQ. {axm. 
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It appears that the Christianity of our day and country is full 
in the study and love of principles, but is quite deficient in 
pathos and spiritual tenderness. We all gather up the maxims 
>f Jesus, but do not pause long nor often over the scene outlined 
in the text, because the tears of things are at a discount. 

The Christ of our age is a thinking, not a weeping, Chri&t. 
But the Christ of the early church was the Jesus that wept. 
Hence all the old galleries are full of the pictures of Christ as 
crowned with thorns, or as weeping in the garden, or as being 
placed in the tomb. It is to be hoped that no present or future 
age will return to the old gloom and melancholy of the past 
centuries ; but it is also to be hoped that no time, present or 
fotare, will get away from that quantity and quality of melan- 
choly and sorrow that actually belong to human life and religion. 
Unhappy day, when the weeping and dying Christ shall cease to 
be impressive, and nothing shall remain but Christ as a divine 
philosopher. 

There are several reasons why it might have been anticipated 
of our age that it would become cold and mental in religion, 
rather than tender, tearful, and spiritual. 

1. The race that first came to this land was a race of brain 
rather than of heart. The northern races have never been 
children of poetry and sentiment, but of intellect. The moment 
you pass the northern confines of Italy and France you begin to 
move away from emotion and toward the thinking faculties ; 
and our ancestors coming from the most northern parallels 
brought with them plentiy of intellectual life and power, but not 
much emotion. They brought a deluge of laws and doctrines : 
laws that regulated every motion of the body and each event of 
life; laws about Sunday and Monday; laws about food and 
diink, courtship and marriage, and about the language to be 
used, and even about the hour of retiring at night : and next 
bo this deluge of laws came the great fiood of church doctrines— 
a flood not clear, but wide and deep, covering home, and shop, 
Biid court-house, and church in its inundation. 

2. Next to thiff had beginnmg came the in&ueiice oi e)^^oT\rai^ 
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practical affairs. We became a nation of most slavish workmen. 
There was no rest for anybody, for a nation was to be carved out 
•f a savage continent, and homes and comforts had to be formed 
eat of a bleak wilderness. Such a nation of actual toilers had 
never before appeared upon earth; and if any one will 
eon^[>are the America of the pilgrims with the America of to-day 
ie will confess that work the most stupendous has been done* 
5ut the effect of these two centuries of hard toil has been 
©ertainly to make us a practical people, and hence to make 
Christianity become strong in its practical side — strong in its 
Isiw and philosophy and most real idieas. But what is the 
meaning of strength in this department ? It implies weakness 
vpon the side of the more spiritual and the less visible. Thia 
ioamense development of the practical implies a neglect or 
decline of the imagination — an exaltation of the Christ wha* 
taught above the Christ who wept. We have all become 
ashamed of so much of religion as relates to Heaven, andcrownSi 
and harps, and the blessed companionship of the saints here and 
£ier0after ; and are proud of it only as a bundle of wise precepts 
and vague expectations. The perpetual hard work of our la&d. 
&as evidently clipped the wings of its fancy, and it seems all 
unfitted for seeing Abraham's mystical city when it joumeySy 
«r Jacob's vision of angels when it sleeps. 

To be a true symmetrical Christian, imagination that can look 
l^yond and see the domes of Paradise — ^that can rise above the 
iLnst of this flat earth and look over pearly gates and see 
immortal flowers — that can live beyond these months, and sea 
unnumbered years away from this cemetery of the dead—* this 
imagination is needed more than one needs the forms and histoiy 
•f a thousand dogmas. But the long, toiling, practical years 06 
•or land have warred against all things which the eye cannot, 
•ee or the hand touch, and have left us the possessors of <a 
religion which resembles a statute book more than an AbiaboamTa 
luth or a St. John's rapture* 

% S. To these two influences-^that of race and of labour— ««pa 
JBQst now- add a ^thiid^ idq^oiq ^w^rMthao: the> othir two 
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combined : the age has become sceptical and mathemcdical. For 
reasons which we could not enumerate here, even if we knew 
them all, our age realizes little beyond its every-day homon, 
and sits down in doubt where our fathers advanced in fiiU 
assurance. Heaven is not so much a reality as a possibility. 
The grave is not a gateway at all hours, but an end. 
Thousands and tens of thousands have settled down into the 
determination that they will only wait and see. As for the 
present they know nothing of the unseen world, and they eaa 
only fold their arms and wait. This cloud of distrust is 
enwrapping the young and old; and whether it comes from an. 
extreme science which tries to construct a universe without a 
God, or from a theology which tries to construct ' a universe by 
means of a dishonourable God, here is the cloud of distrust, am 
undeniable reality. 

Now the first thing in religion which falls victim to scepti- 
cism is, of course, its less real, less visible elements. Its 
oasoisky, its precepts, its conscience, its faith and love stand forth 
in beauty, for they are founded upon the simplest dictatesof reason, 
and hence the Christ stands so far as he is attached by history and 
by association to these; but the cross and the grave and the 
resurreetion suffer because the evidence beneath those ideas ii 
less questionable. Hence, Christ as a teacher of morals is loved, 
bat the Jesus who wept falls more and more into shadow- 
What suffers most in a sceptical era is all that is poetic, pensive, 
or mysterious; that which is earthly alone flourishes best. 
From a flower garden religion falls back into a desert, just as 
long drifting sands have at last made the once rich Palestine a 
dreary waste. 

Under these three influences — an original race t^hat brought 
only intellect, labour that inaugurated the material and 
^^actical, and an era of scepticism which doubts all beyond its 
feet — ^religion has lost a great wealth of sentiment and pathos 
which set forth with it in its morning, and which is inseparable 
from its greatness. 

This loss IB vidble not only intheliyeB we see 8ai3L;if^^ 
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hear to-day, but more visible by contrast when we look into the 
words and lives of the past. The sermons of past ages were 
largely made up of the pathos of religion. They came short in 
logical force, as our own age comes short in affection ; but as for 
pathos it was the queen of all the old eloquence. The pulpit 
orator would describe the crucifiidon in all its details. • He 
would invite his audience to see the rude pieces of wood ; to 
watch this soldier run for nails, that one for ropes, that one for 
the hammer left a little beyond reach, and then would let them 
see the victim grasped by rude hands and laid down and bound 
and nailed to the instrument of torture and death. Traces of 
this preaching must have been still in the world when some of the 
oldest of this audience were young ; but they have all passed 
away from the horizon of the Church as the clouds of those days 
have passed. "We do not regret that the same kind of pathos, so 
fall often of the horrible, has ceased to exist ; but what we note 
is, that the whole world of the emotional has sunk and faded too 
completely, and has made room for a domain of thought neither 
so beautiful nor any more true or useful. If you will take down 
the sermons of Isaac Watts, you will be surprised at his themes. 
The Judgment Day, the wicked soul surprised in death, the 
Christian dying in peace— these are the style of subject that 
delighted and interested the multitude in his generation. 

The great change that has come, has come not to the pulpit 
alone, but to the bar and to all public shapes of speech. The 
words of the bar are almost wholly confined to logical state- 
ments of the most formal kind, the pathos and poetry of past 
times having been almost wholly eliminated not by the learning 
of the new generation any more than by its coldness. ^^Teither 
of these great professions can be held responsible for the change, 
for they are themselves only the creatures of the age, doing 
what the public demands and what some invisible spirit orders 
them to do, whose orders few individuals can disobey. Emotion 
can be withdrawn from the bar with less injury or violence than 
must attend its withdrawal from religion, for the law depends 
little upon imagination or Ben^&DDieTit ydl leelity ; hence the era 6^ 
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practical sense and of logic may actually add to this profession 
upon one side what it steals from another; but not so with 
religion. Imagination and all the emotional parts of the soul 
is its indispensable ally, and nothing logic can bring to the 
pulpit or pew will ever atone for the absence of this chief. 

To some minds imagination is known only as a power that 
fabricates, that furnishes us with falsehoods instead of truths ; 
but instead of such a mission the prime office of that faculty is 
to help us in the fields of truth that lie beyond our feet. It is 
by imagination the father looks back to his boyhood, and that 
the youth looks onward to manhood. It was by imagination 
Webster was enabled to look to the future of our country and 
see the last setting sun shining upon a flag unrent and upon 
states one and inseparable. The astronomer must invoke this 
power to enable him to see the stars all moving in their orbits 
And to realize the greatness of the universe he loves. The 
logical faculty alone is the coldest and deadest of all things, and 
woull not make a statesman, nor even an astronomer or a 
geologist. How, then, can Christianity escape decline, or even 
death, in an age wedded to the slate and pencil in business and 
to scepticism in religion ? 

■ But we need no longer delay over the statement of the case. 
The case seems clear, and we can only say that it is the mis- 
fortune of our day that it does not love the spiritual side of 
religion. The Unitarian or Broad Church loves the philosophy 
'of Christ, the example of Christ; the liberal orthodox churches 
love the more cardinal doctrines of the Gospel ; while the extra 
orthodox churches love neither of these things, but deeply love 
themselves and their dogmas without visible regard to quality or 
quantity ; but all of us alike keep away from the poetry and 
joy and pathos of that religion whose tears fell all the way from 
Jacob to Mary Magdalen. Christianity is based upon the 
solemnities of life, and upon its coming glories too. "Without the 
pagesmtry of death and the judgment beyond, without the 
vision of the myriad souls of earth rising to immortality, Lewris^^ 
behind them their buxb and griefs, Christiamty \a TLo\5DCCtt!g>» ^^EXj^a 
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Bible is only a compilation of social ethics. But the moment 
the mind yields to the mysteries of the grave and futunty, then 
the religion of Christ rises up in all its magnificent propofrtions^ 
and is not an ethics only, but. a resurrection and a paradise, the 
drama of humanity. The words ^* Jesus wept" are full of 
instruction to eur age. Ko age ever needed so much those tears. 
They ought to fall all over our land to soften the hearts of aii 
us busy ones, and help us see the scenes which dimmed those 
holier eyes so long ago. For that great son of man did not weep 
without a cause, and not for a trifling cause. There is nothing^ 
in the words of Christ, nothing in his life, that showed any weak 
sentimentality. In all his days, from the first one to that last 
one on the cross, nothing is visible but a heroism above all known 
to men. Hence this weeping was only a part of that great 
grasping of human sorrow here and hereafter that showed itself 
all along in the sympathy and pensiveness of his life. He came 
not as the prince of a philosophy, or an eloquence, or any worldly 
pursuit, but as the student or teacher of Uf e and death. As St. 
John stood in Patmos, and saw no longer the earth of the Csesars,. 
but saw the great spectacle of life and death, heard the great 
thunders of wrath, and saw also the pearly gates of joy, so 
Christ, in a sublimer way, saw not the world's riches, or bonds^ 
or pleasures, but beheld instead the great phenomena of sin and 
virtue, grief and joy, outspread over the career of man. Hence 
the tears by the dead. Lazarus, and in the garden, and the 
sorrowful heart at all times. 

The forgiveness which he flung out as flowers, right and left, 
the gathering up of little children in his arms, the benedictions 
upon the mount, all seem to have come from his wide grasp of 
life's mystery, when children should go from parents, and 
friend from friend, when two should be grinding in the mill,' axud 
the one should be taken and the other left ; from a realization of 
the day when i^ch and poor, high and low, should lie down in 
the great sleep of 

« Earth to earth and dnst to dust, 
Where the swoi^ ttoii w«\|^ roiS^^ 
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Where the matron and the maid 
In one silent bed are laid ; 
Where the vassal and the king 
Side by side lie withering." 

To this Christ, earth was not, as to us, a mjarket-place, or a 
palace of pleasure, or a sweet home, but it was a dissolving 
scene, a great army marching along througli an iron gate whence 
none could ever return. The tears, and words, and cross of 
Ohiist are all founded upon the tomb and future of man. 
Christianity is nothing without these symbols of sorrow. 

IsTow these thriUing facts which fiUed with tears the eyes 
of this ITazarene remain to-day in all their impressiveness. The 
human family has not ceased going to the tomb. As autumn 
leaves fall, so the human hearts that were warm and fuU of 
fii^ndship yesterday go to-day by myriads to the low earth, 
empty of love and life. All that ever drew tears from anyone 
remains to invite us also to weep. The mystery of death, and of 
joy or sorrow afterward, has undergone no change since that 
giionp bowed over the tomb of Lazarus. In a few years we 
shall all have gone from this earth. The places thereof shall 
know us no more for ever. The home where you were loved, 
the streets where you walked, your place in the sanctuary, will 
know you no more. The scene over which Jesus wept is a per- 
petual-scene, and he wept not simply because Lazarus lay thus 
asleep, but because in that grave was mirrored the calamity of 
the human race. Our era of hard logic is good for much. It is 
separating the true from the false, the wheat from the chaff, and 
is burning the chaff with unquenchable fire ; it is compelling 
Bomanism and Protestantism to re-state their doctrines, and 
reject the false ; but so far as it goes beyond this, and makes the 
heart doubt the intangible, and renders the soul too cold to feel 
the melancholy of this shore, and its joyfcd hope too, it makes 
poor amend for the credulity which once gathered the true and 
false into one great sheaf, but wept over all in tenderness. 
Beligion is complete only to him who to its ethics and doctc\Skfo% 
can add its solemn mysterieB, and not fear to make \2[i£rcL ^ ^^m^ 
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of thouglit when alone and in converse with his fellow-men. It 
is absolutely an evil of our times that they reject from thought 
the wonderful, and limit language and feeling only to the most 
real and most actual. What a perfect world and age it would be 
if we could combine the reasoning power of the present with 
the affectionate and spiritual power of the past. 

It must be that the great Catholic ages gathered whole 
populations, young and old, rich and poor, into their Churches 
and close to the altars, not by the power of law alone, but by 
the power of sentiment', which expressed itself not only in 
paintings and architecture and music, but in all the 
splendours of the Christ as he lived, and died, and rose 
for them. Learning reaches only a few, logic alone charms 
only the world's elect, but the beautiful and pathetic are 
for all, and for the good of all, and our American religion will 
accomplish its great mission when it shall, by houses of worship 
built for all, and by a religion of love and sympathy and sim- 
plicity understood by all, and of song and music and friendship 
felt by all, become more like its Christ, a most wonderful 
blending of truth and affection, of wisdom and tears. 

My friends, trust not your own age implicitly. It is not 
carrying along the whole of Christianity. It may betray you. 
See to it each for himself that its logic shall not pluck the flower 
wreaths from the cross, that the coldness of science shall not 
blind you to the march of death beside us and before us, and 
deaden the ear to the music sounding beyond the tomb. 



GOD'S EXHA USTIVE KNO WLEDGE OF MAN. 
ByEev. Wm. G. T. Shedd, D.D, 

*' Zordf thou hast searched me^ and known me. Thou knowest my down- 
fitting and mine up-rising, thou understandest my thought afar off. Thou 
compassest my path and my lying down, and art acquainted with all my 
ways. For there is not a word in my tonguCy but, lo, Lord, thou knowest 
it altogether. Thou hast beset me behind and before, and laid thine hand 
upon me. Such knowledge is too wotiderful for me ; it is high, I cannot attain 
unto it,** — ^PsALM cxxxix. 1—6. 

ONE of the most remarkable characteristics of a rational being 
is the power of self-inspection. The brute creation 
possesses many attributes that are common to human nature, but 
it lias no faculty that bears even the remotest resemblance to 
that of self-examination. Instinctive action, undoubtedly, 
approaches the nearest of any to human action. That 
wonderful power by which the bee builds up a structure that 
is not exceeded in accuracy, and regularity, and economy of space, 
by the best geometry of Athens or of Rome; by which the 
beaver, after having chosen the very best possible location for 
itself on the stream, constructs a dam that outlasts the work of 
the human engineer ; by which the faithful dog contrives to 
perform many acts of affection, in spite of obstacles, and in the 
face of unexpected discourgements — the instinct, we say, of the 
brute creation, as exhibited in a remarkably wide range of action 
and contrivance, and in a very varied and oftentimes perplexing 
conjuncture of circumstances, seems to bring man and beast very 
near to each other, and to furnish some ground for the theory of 
the materialist, that there is no essential difference between ths 
two species of existences. But when we pass "b^^ou*^ >i?ti'^ Tx^^et^ 
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power of acting, to the additional power of surveying or 
inspecting an act, and of forming an estimate of its relations to 
moral law, we find a faculty in man that makes him differ in 
kind from the brute. No brute animal, however high up the 
scale, however ingenious and sagacious he may be, can ever look 
back and think of what he has done, '*his thoughts the mean- 
while accusing or else excusing him." 

But this characteristic of a rational being, though thus 
distinctive and common to every man that lives, is exceedingly 
marvellous. Like the air we breathe, like the light we see, it 
involves a mystery that no man has ever solved. Self- 
consciousness has been the problem and the thorn of the 
philosophic mind in all ages; and the mystery is not yet 
unravelled. Is not that a wonderful process by which a 
man knows, not some other thing, but himself? Is not that 
a strange act by which he, for a time, duplicates his own unity, 
and sets himself, to look at himself? All other acts of 
consciousness are comparatively plain and explicable. When 
we look at an object other than ourselves — when we behold. a 
tree or the sky — ^the act of knowledge is much more simple and 
easy to be explained. Por then there is something outside ef 
us and in front of us, and another thing than we are, at whi^ 
we look, and which we behold. But in this act of self- 
inspection there is no second thing, external and extant to- ns, 
which we contemplate. That which is seen is one and-the'saiae 
identical object with that which sees. The act of knowledge 
which in all other instances requires the existence of two 
ttiings — a thing to be known and a thing to know — in this 
instance is performed with only one. It is the individual soul 
that sees, and it is that very same individual soul that is seen. 
It is the individual man that knows, and it is that very 
identical man that is known. The eyeball looks at the eyeball. 
And when this power of seM-inspection is connected with, the 
power of memory the mystery of human existence becomes yet 
more complicated, and its explanation still more baffling. Is it 
not exceedingly wonderiul tkat ^e at^ «fele to re-exhifait our 
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own thoughts and feelings ; that we can call back what has 
gone clear by in our experience, and steadily look at it once 
more ? Is it not a mystery that we can smnmon before our 
mind's eye feelings, purposes', desires, and thoughts which 
occurred in the soul long years ago, and which, perhaps, until 
this moment we have not thought of for years ? Is it not a 
marvel that they come up with all the vividness with which 
they first took origin in our experience, and that the lapse of 
time has deprived them of none of their first outlines or colours ? 
Is it not strange that we can recall that one particular feeling of 
hatred toward a feUow-man which retnkled in the heart twenty 
years ago ; that we can now eye it, and see it as plainly as if it 
were still throbbing within us ; that we can feel guilty for it 
once more, as if we were still cherishing it ? If it were not so 
conmion, would it not be surprising that we can reflect upon acts 
of disobedience toward God which we committed in the days of 
childhood, and far back in the dim twilights of moral agency ; 
that we can re-act them, as it were, in our memory, and fill 
ourselves again with the shame and distress that attended their 
odgjuial commission? Is it not one of those mysteries which 
overhang human existence, and from which that of the brute is 
wholly free, that man can live his life, and act his agency over, 
and over, and over again, indefinitely and for ever, in his self- 
consciousness ; that he can cause all his deeds to pass and re-pass 
before his self-reflection^ and be filled throngh and through with 
the agony of self-knowledge? Truly such knowledge is too 
wonderful for me ; it is high, I cannot attain unto it. Whither 
shall I go from my own spirit, and whither shall I flee from my 
own presence ? If I ascend up into heaven, it is there looking 
at me. If I make my bed in hell, behold it is there torturing 
me* If I take the wings of the morning and dwell in the 
uttermost parts of the sea, even there must I know myself, and 
aeq^iit or condemn myself. 

But if that knowledge whereby man knows himself is mys- 
tenousy thai certainly that whereby God knows him. iaiax TCkSsta 
80^ That act whereby anotiiGx being knowa m'j Eeci^\i-\JEk33>aL^&3^ 
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and inmost feelings is most certainly inexplicable. That cogni- 
tion whereby another person understands what takes place in 
the comers of my heart, and sees the minutest movements of my 
spirit, is surely high ; most surely I cannot attain unto it. 

And yet it is a truth of revelation that God searches the heart 
of man ; that he knows his downsitting and uprising, and under- 
stands his thought afar off ; that he compasses his path and his 
lying down, and is acquainted with all his ways. And yet it i& 
a deduction of reason, also, that because God is the creator of 
the human mind, he must perfectly understand its secret agencies ; 
that he in whose essence man lives and moves and has his being, 
must behold every motion, and feel every stirring of the human 
spirit. *' He that planted the ear, shall he not hear ? He that 
formed the eye, shall he not see ?" Let us, then, ponder the 
fact of God's exhaustive knowledge of man's soul, that we may 
realize it, and thereby come under its solemn power and impres- 
sion. Por all religion, all holy and reverential fear of God, 
rises and sets, as in an atmosphere, in the thought : '* Thou, 
God, seest me." 

1. In analyzing and estimating the Divine knowledge of the 
human soul, we find, in the first place, that God accurately and 
exhaustively knows all that man knows of himself. 

Every man in a Christian land who is in the habit of fre- 
quenting the house of God possesses more or less of that self- 
knowledge of which we have spoken. He thinks of the moral 
character of some of his own thoughts. He reflects upon the 
moral quality of some of his own feelings. He considers the 
ultimate tendency of some of his own actions. In other words, 
there is a part of his inward and his outward life with which he 
is uncommonly well acquainted — of which he has a distinct 
perception. There are some thoughts of his mind at which he 
blushes at the very time of their origin, because he is vividly 
aware what they are and what they mean. There are some 
emotions of his heart at which he trembles and recoils at the 
very moment of their uprising, because he perceives clearly that 
tiiey inrolve a very malignant 4e^ia^\.^. Tastfe v^t^fKime act* 
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ings of his will of whose wickedness he is painfully conscious at 
the very instant of their rush and movement. We are not called 
upon, here, to say how many of a man's thoughts, feelings, and 
determinations, are thus subjected to his self-inspection at the 
very time of their origin, and are known in the clear light of 
seK-knowledge. We are not concerned, at this point, with the 
amount of this man's self-inspection and self-knowledge. We 
are only saying that there is some experience such as this in his 
personal history, and that he does know something of himself, 
at the very time of action, with a clearness and a distinctness 
that makes him start, or blush, or fear. 

Kow we say, that in reference to all this intimate seH-know- 
ledge, all this best part of a man's information respecting himself, 
he is not superior to God. He may be certain that in no par- 
ticular does he know more of himself than the Searcher of 
hearts knows. He may be an uncommonly thoughtful person, 
and little of what is done within his soul may escape his notice 
— nay, we will make the extreme supposition that he aiTCsts 
every thought as it rises, and looks at it ; that he analyzes every 
sentiment as it swells his heart ; that he scrutinizes every pur- 
pose as it determines his will — even if he should have such a 
thorough and profound self-knowledge as this, God knows him 
equally profoundly, and equally thoroughly. I^ay, more, this 
process of self-inspection may go on indefinitely, and the man 
may grow more and more thoughtful, and obtain an everlasting 
augmenting knowledge of what he is and what he does, so that 
it shall seem to him that he is going down so far along that 
path which the vulture's eye hath not seen, is penetrating so 
deeply into those dim and shadowy regions of consciousness where 
the external life takes its very first start, as to be beyond the 
reach of any eye, and the ken of any intelligence but his own, 
and then he may be sure that God understands the thought that 
is afar oif and deep down, and that at this lowest range and 
plane in his experience he besets him behind and before. 

Or, this man, like the most of mankind, may be ^si \mt^- 

fleeting person. Then, in this case, thoughts, fee\axi^^, «xA. 

purposes are continually rising up -within "his aoxvV X'C^K.e *OcLQi 
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tlouda and exhalations of an evaporating deluge, and at tbe 
time of their rise he subjects them to no scrutiny of conscience, 
ftnd is not pained in the least by their moral character and sig- 
nificance. He lacks self-knowledge altogether at these points 
in his history. But, notice that the fact that he is net self- 
iiwpecting at these points cannot destroy the fact that he is 
acting at them. The fact that he is not a spectator of his own 
transgression does not alter the fact that he is the author of it. 
If this man, for instance, thinks over his worldly affairs on 
Crod's holy day, and, perhaps, in God's holy house, with suoh 
xn absorption and such a pleasure that he entirely drowns the 
Toice of conscience while he is so doing, and self-inspection is 
Vanished for the time, it will not do for him to plead this 
absence of a distinct and painful consciousness of what his mind 
was actually doing in the house of God, and upon the Lord's day, 
as the palliative and excuse of his wrong thoughts. If this man, 
again, indulges in ^ envious or a sensual emotion with* such 
an energy and entireness as for the time being to preclude all 
action of the higher powers of reason and seK-reflection, so that 
lor the time being he is not in the least troubled by a sense of 
Jhis wickedness, it will be no excuse for him at the eternal bar 
that he was not thinking of his envy or his lust at the time 
when he felt it. And therefore it is that accountableness 
covers the whole field of human agency, and God holds us 
Tcsponsible for our thoughtless sin, as well as for our deliberate 
transgression. 

In the instance, then, of the thoughtless man, in the case 
where there is little or no self-examination, God unqnes^ 
tionably knows the man as well as the man knows himself. 
The Omniscient One is certainly possessed of an amount of 
Inowledge equal to that small modicum which is all that a 
rational and immortal soul can boast of in reference to itaelf. 
But the vast majority of mankind fall into this class. The seK- 
txaminers are very few in comparison with the millions who 
possess the power to look into their hearts, but who rarely^ or 
merer do bo. The great God our Judge, then, surely know* the 
MasB of men, in their down-sittmg au^ uYc^sca!^, ^«\Ssi. ^\uu^^- 
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ledge that is equal to their own. And thus do we establish our 
fivst position, that God knows all that the man knows; God'« 
knowledge is equal to the very best part of man's knowledge. 

2. We come, now, to the second position : that Qod aecurai4f 
4md -et^ustively knows all that man mighty hut does not, know of 
himself. 

Although the Creator designed that every man should tho- 
roughly understand his own heart, and gave him the power of 
self -inspection that he might use it faithfully, and apply it con- 
stantly, yet man is extremely ignorant of himself. Mankind, 
says an old writer, are nowhere less at home than at home. 
Very few persons practise serious self-examination at all ; and 
Tuome employ the power of self-inspection with that carefulness 
and sedulity with which they ought. Hence men generaUy, and 
unrenewed men always, are unacquainted with much that goes om 
within their own minds and hearts. Though it is sin and self- 
will, though it is thought and feeling, and purpose and desii^ 
that is going on and taking place during all these years of reli- 
gions indifference, yet the agent himself, so far as a sober refleo- 
tion upon the moral character of the process, and a distinct 
perception of the dreadful issue of it, are concerned, is much of 
the time as destitute of seK-knowledge as an irrational brute 
itself. For were sinful men constantly self -examining, they 
would be constsmtly in torment. Men can be happy in sin 
only so long as they can sin without thinking of it. The 
instant they begin to perceive and understand what they ai^e 
doifig, they be^n to feel the fang of the worm. If the frivo- 
lous, wicked world which now takes so much pleasure in its 
•wiokedness could be forced to do here what it will be forced to 
do hereafter — ^namely, to eye its- sin while it commits it, to think 
of -what it is doing while it does it — the billows of the lake of 
fire would roll in upon time, and from gay Paris and luxuriouu 
Vienna there would instantaneously ascend the wailing cry of 
Pandemonium. 

But it is not so at present. Men here upon earth are continuallj 
thinking sinful thoughts and cherishing aioful i<b^m%^> «sA ^^ 
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they are not continually in hell. On the contrary, "they are 
not in trouble as other men are, neither are they plagued like 
other men. Their eyes stand out with fatness ; they have more 
than heart could wish. " This proves that they are self-ignorant ; 
that they know neither their sin nor its bitter end. They sin 
without the consciousness of sin, and hence are happy in it. Is 
it not so in our own personal experience ? Have there not been 
in the past ten years of our own mental history long trains of 
thought — sinful thought — and vast processions of feelings and 
imaginings — sinful feelings and imaginings — ^that have trailed 
over the spaces of the soul, but which have been as unwatched 
and unseen by the self-inspecting eye of conscience, as the cara- 
vans of the African desert have been, during the same period, by 
the eye of our sense ? We have not felt a pang of guilt every 
single time that we have thought a wrong thought; yet we 
should have felt one inevitably had we scrutinized every such 
single thought. Our face has not flushed with crimson in every 
particular inst£ince in which we have exercised a lustful emotion ; 
yet it would have done so had we carefully noted every such 
emotion. A distinct self-knowledge has by no means run parallel 
with all our sinful activity ; has by no means been co-extensive 
with it. "We perform vastly more than we inspect. "We have 
sinned vastly more than we have been aware of at the time. 

Even the Christian in whom* this unreflecting species of life 
and conduct has given way, somewhat, to a thoughtful and 
vigilant life, knows and acknowledges that perfection is not yet 
come. As he casts his eye over even his regenerate and illumi- 
nated life, and sees what a small amount of sin has been 
distinctly detected, keenly felt, and heartily confessed, in 
comparison with that large amount of sin which he knows he 
must have committed during this long period of incessant action 
of mind, heart, and limbs, he finds no repose for his misgivings 
with respect, to the final examination and account, except by 
enveloping himself yet more entirely in the ample folds of his 
Redeemer's righteousness ; except by hiding himself yet more 
profoundlY in the cleft of that Eock of Ages which protects the 
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chief of sinners from the insufferable splendours and terrors of 
the Divine glory and holiness as it passes by. Even the 
Christian knows that he must have committed many sins in 
thoughtless moments and hours — ^many sins of which he was not 
-deliberately thinking at the time of their commission — and 
must pray with David, " Cleanse thou me from secret faults." 
The functions and operations of memory evince that such is the 
case. Are we not sometimes, in our serious hours when 
memory is busy, convinced of sins which at the time of their 
3ommission were wholly unaccompanied with a sense of their 
sinfulness? The act in this instance was performed blindly, 
vithout self-inspection, and therefore without self-conviction. 
Ten years, we will say, have intervened — ^years of new activity, 
aid immensely varied experiences. And now the magic power 
<f recollection sets us back, once more, at that point of responsible 
ajtion, and bids us do what we did not do at the time — analyze 
oir performance and feel consciously guilty, experience the first 
seisation of remorse for what we did ten years ago. Have we 
not been vividly reminded that upon such an occasion, and 
at such time, we were angry, or proud, but, at the time when 
the emotion was swelling our veins, were not filled with that clear 
and painful sense of its turpitude which now attends the recollec- 
tion of it ? The re-exhibition of an action in memory, as in a 
mirror, is often accompanied with a distinct apprehension of its 
moral character that formed no part of the experience of the agent 
while absorbed in the hot and hasty original action itself. And 
when we remember how immense are the stores of memory, and 
what an amount of sin has been committed in hours of thought- 
lessness and moral indifference, what prayer is more natural and 
warm than the supplication: " Search me, God, and try me, 
and see what evil ways there are within me, and lead me in the 
way everlasting." 

But the careless unenlightened man, as we have before re- 
marked, leads a life almost entirely destitute of self-inspection and 
self-knowledge. He sins constantly. He does only evil, and that 
continually, as did man before the deluge *, {ox "ke \!& ^QTi^\><ds^ 
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actu^. A livuig self-nkOYULg soul like his caimot cease aetien il 
it would. And yet the current is all one way. Day after d&y 
sen/ifi up its clouds of sensual, worldly, selfiih thoughts. Week 
after week poui's onward its stream of low-bom, oornipt, 
ujospiritual feelings. Year after year accumulates that harden- 
ing mass of camal-mindedness aad distaste for religion whid 
is sometimes a more insuperable obstacle to the truth, than 
positive faults and vices which startle and shock the conscienoe 
And yet the man thinks nothing about all this action of his 
mind and heart. He does not subject it to any self-inspectiQi). 
If he should, for but one single hour, be lifted up to the 
eminence from which all this current of self-will and monl 
agency ni*y be seen smd surveyed in its real charaoter anl 
jsigni&cance, he would start back as if brought to the brink of 
heU. £ut he is not thus lifted up. He continues to use anl 
abuse his mental and his moral faculties, but, for most of Us 
probation, with all the blindness and heedlessness of a maze 
animal instinct. 

There is, then, a vast amount of sin committed without sdf- 
inspection, and, consequently, without any distinct perception 
at the time that it is sia. The Christian will find hiTiuBftlf 
feeling guilty for the first time for a transgression that occruxed 
far back in the past, and will needa&esh application of atoning 
blood. The sinner wiU find, at some period or other, tbttt 
remorse is fastening its tooth in his conscience for a vast auMnutt 
of sinful thought, feeling, desire, and motive, that took origin 
in the unembarrassed days of religious thoughtlessness and 
worldly enjoyment. 

Eor, think you, that the insensible sinner is always to be thus 
insensible that this power of self-inspection is eternally to 
" rust unused " ? What a tremendous revelation will one day 
be made to an unreflecting transgressor, simply beca;ase he,i&a 
man and not a brute, has lived a human life, and is endonred 
with the power of self-knowledge, whether he has used it or 
not ! What a terrific vision it wiU be for him when the UnitijMS 
line ofbiB sins which he has not yet distinctly exdmaaed^ and 
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;houglit of, and repented of, shall be made to pass in slow 
procession before that inward eye which he has wickedly kept 
thut so long ! Tell us not of the disclosures that shall be made 
vhen the sea shall give up the dead that are in it, and the 
iraves shall open and surrender their deed. "What are these 
naterial disclosures when compared with the revelations of 
elf-knowledge ! What is all this external display, sombre and 
ferrible as it will be to the outward eye, when compared with 
dl that internal revealing that will be made to a hitherto 
tkoughtless soul when, of a sudden, in the day of judgment, 
its deepest caverns shall heave in unison with the material 
convulsions of the day, and shall send forth to judgment their 
long slumbering and hidden iniquity ; when the sepulchres of 
its own memory shall burst open, and give up the sin that has 
loLg laid buried there, in heedless and guilty forgetfulness, 
awaiting this second resurrection ! 

For (to come back to the unfolding of the subject and the 
movement of the argument) God perfectly knows all that man 
might, but does not, know of himself. Though the transgressor 
is ignorant of much of his sin, because at the time of its commis- 
iaion he sins blindly as well as wilfully, and unreflectingly as 
wfcil as freely ; and though the transgressor has forgotten much 
of that small amount of sin of which he was conscious, and by 
which he was pained, at the the time of its perpetration ; though 
on the side of man the powers of self-inspection and memory 
have accomplished so little towards the preservation of man's 
fSOi, yet God knows it all and remembers it all. He compas- 
S6tii man's path and his lying-down, and is acquainted with all 
his ways. ** There is nothing covered, therefore, that shall not 
berrevealed, neither hid that shall not be known. Whatsoever 
ye have spoken in darkness shall be heard in the light ; and 
that which ye have spoken in the ear in closets shall be 
proclaimed upon the house-tops." The Creator of the human 
mind has control ever its powers of self-inspection and of 
memory; and when the proper time comes he will compd. 
tiiese endowments to perform their legitimate ivm.c^^Q»\i%« ^s^^ 
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do their appointed work. The torturing self-survey will begin, 
never more to end. The awful recollection will commence, 
endlessly to go on. 

And here let us for a moment look upon the bright as well 
as the dark side of this subject ; for if God's exhaustive knov- 
ledge of the human heart wakens dread in one of its aspects, 
it starts infinite hope in another. If that Being has gone do"'^ 
into these depths of human depravity, and seen it with a more 
abhorring glance than could ever shoot from a finite eye, and 
yet has returned with a cordial off'er to forgive it all, and a 
hearty proffer to cleanse it all away, then we can lift up the eye 
in adoration and in hope. There has been an infinite forbearance 
and condescension. The worst has been seen, and that, too, by 
the holiest of beings, and yet eternal glory is offered to us ! 
God knows, from personal examination, the worthlessness of 
human character with a thoroughness and intensity of knowledge 
of which man has no conception ; and yet, in the light of this 
knowledge, in the very flame of this intuition, he has devised a 
plan of mercy and redemption. Do not think, then, because of 
your present ignorance of your guilt and corruption, that the 
incarnation and death of the Son of God was unnecessary, and 
that that costly blood of atonement which you are treading 
under foot wet the rocks of Calvary for a peccadillo. Could 
you but, for a moment only, know yourself altogether and 
exhaustively, as the Author of this redemption knows you, yon 
would cry out, in the words of a far holier man than you are, 
'* I am undone." If you could but see guilt as God sees it, 
you would also see, with him, that nothing but an infinite 
Passion can expiate it. If you could but fathom the humaB 
heart as God fathoms it, you would know, as he knows, that 
nothing less than regeneration can purify its fountains of 
uncleanness, and cleanse it from its ingrain corruption. 

Thus have we seen that God knows man altogether ; that he 

knows aU that man knows of himself, and aU that man might, 

but does not yet, know of himself. The Searcher of hearts 

knows all the thoughts tliat ^^ \\axQ thought upon,* all the 
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reflections that we liave reflected upon, all the experience that 
Tie have ourselves analysed and inspected. And he also know? 
tiat far larger part of our life which we have not yet suhjected 
to the scrutiny of self-examination — all those thoughts, feelings^ 
desires, and motives, innumerahle as they are, of which we 
tcok no heed at the time of their origin and existence, and which 
we suppose, perhaps, we shall hear no more of again. Whither, 
then, shall we go from God's spirit ? or whither shall we flee 
from his presence and his knowledge ? If we ascend up inta 
heaven, he is there, and knows us perfectly. If we make our 
hed in hell, hehold he is there, and reads the secret thoughts 
and feelings of our heart. The darkness hideth not from him ; our 
ignorance does not affect his knowledge ; the night shineth as 
the day ; the darkness and the light are hoth alike to him. 

This great truth which we have been considering obtains a 
yet more serious emphasis, and a yet more solemn power over 
the mind, when we take into view the character of the Being 
who thus searches our hearts, and is acquainted with all our 
ways. Who of us would not be filled with uneasiness, if he 
knew that an imperfect fellow-creature were looking constantly 
into his soul ? Would not the flush of shame often bum upon 
our cheek, if we knew that a sinful man like ourselves were 
watching all the feelings and thoughts that are rising within us? 
Should we not be more circumspect than we are, if men were 
able mutually to search each other's hearts ? How often does a 
man change his course of conduct, when he discovers, acciden tally , 
that his neighbour knows what he is doing ! 

But it is not an imperfect fellow-man, it is not a perfect angel, 
who besets us behind and before, and is acquainted with all our 
ways. It is the immaculate God himself. It is he before whom 
archangels veil their faces, and the burning seraphim cry,|'* Holy !'* 
It is he in whose sight the pure cerulean heavens are not clean, 
and whose eyes arc a flame of fire devouring all iniquity. We 
are beheld, in all this process of sin, be it blind or be it intelli- 
gent, by Infinite Purity. We are not, therefore, to suppose that 
God contemplates this oiir life of sin with the iviiXi m'^vSet^Ti^^ 
o£ an Epicurean deity; that he looks iato oxir aa\v\s, «X5l *C!dcva 
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wliile, from mere curiosity, and with no moral emotions 
towards us. The God who knows us altogether is the Holy 
One of Israel, whose wrath is both real, and revealed, against 
^U xmrighteousness. 

If, therefore, we connect the holy nature and pure essence of 
Ood with all this unceasing and unening inspection of the 
human soul, does not the truth which we have been considering 
€peak with a bolder emphasis, and acquire an additional power 
to impress and solemnize the mind ? When we realize that the 
Being who is watching us at every instant, and in every act and 
element of our existence, is the very same Being who revealed 
himself amidst the lightnings of Sinai as hating sin and not 
clearing the thoughtless guilty, do not our prospects at the bar 
of justice look dark and fearful ? For who of the race of man is 
holy enough to stand such an inspection ? Who of the sons oi 
men will prove pure in such a furnace ? 

Are we not, then, brought by this truth close up to the 
-central doctrine of Christianity, and made to see our need of the 
•atonement and righteousness of the Redeemer ? How can we 
endure such a scrutiny as God is instituting into our character 
«jid conduct ? What can we say, in the day of reckoning, when 
the Searcher of hearts shall make known to us all that he knows 
of us ? What can we do in that day which shall reveal the 
thoughts and the estimates of the Holy One respecting us ? 

Find out your sin, then. God will forgive all that ia. 
found. Though your sins be as scarlet, they shall be as white 
^ts snow. The great God delights to forgive, and is waiting to 
forgive. But sin must be seen by the sinner before it can be 
pfirdoned by the Judge. If you refuse at this point; if you 
hide yourself from yourself ; if you preclude all feding and c<hi- 
viction upon the subject of sin by remaining ignorant of it ; if 
you continue to live an easy, thoughtless life in sin, then you 
cannot be forgiven, and the measure of God's love with whieh 
he weuid have blessed you had you searched yourself and re- 
pented, will be the measure of God's righteous wradi with which 
he wiR search you and condemn you because you have net. 



WICKEDNESS OF THE HEART. 
By Rev. W. H. H. Mubeay, 

Pork Street, Boston 

** The heart is deceitful above all things, and desperately wicked : who can 

know it ?**— Jeb. xvii. 9. 

THE heart is spoken of in our text as being the seat of the- 
moral affections — the sonrce of moral or immoral character 
and tendency. The term is used in its generic sense, and is 
nearly if not quite synonymous with nature. This, indeed, is^ 
the more frequent significance given to it in the Scriptures. 
All through the Bible you find it employed to denote the whole- 
nature of man. As a noun of multitude covers all the individuals^ 
irhieh come within the reach of its application, so this term 
*'he€aii" includes each single element or principle in human 
nature ^hich has a moral bias or character. 

When, therefore, it is asserted in Scripture that the heart i» 
jdeoeitfol and wicked, it is the same as if it were affirmed that 
file nature of man, human nature, taken as a whole, in all its^ 
moral relations and aptitudes, partakes of these evil qualities. 
The charge is not brought against any individual exponent of 
that nature, but agaiast the n>ature itself. It does not assert 
that human nature in the life of the thief or highwayman or 
mmi>derer is deceitful and wicked, but it charges that human 
nature, wherever found aad however expressed, in its heredi- 
tary and root elements and principles, is wieked, toid intensely 
(ffiakcda.t'that. 

Naw, I do not propose to-day to attempt \)y fiiieci\i ^^wiiVft 
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establish this assertion. If any of you do not belieTe 
it, my immediate suggestion to you is that you look 
within your own heart, and see what sort of condition, morally 
considered, it is in. You need not read books, or go abroad in 
search of facts, to ascertain your wickedness. As the eye takes 
in colours, so the conscience recognizes the presence of guilt. 
You see it in yourself, and by observation you discover it in 
others. A chemist takes a drop of water from the ocean, and, 
by his analysis of it, ascertains the composition of the whole 
mass. So man, as one drop in the vast ocean of moral conscious- 
ness, by examination of his own heart, learns what is the moral 
condition of all. There is too much of studying sin from the 
outside. There is too much preaching which takes up moral 
obliquity as an intellectual proposition, which stands or falls on 
the strength of verbal demonstration. Is the evidence of sin found 
■alone in the Scriptures? Why fabricate an argument out of 
proof-texts ? The proof of man's guilt is man's acts, and not 
what any book says about him. The book to read is the book 
of your life, with the days you have lived for the leaves, and 
where every leaf is marred by more than one blot. If a man 
^ays that he is not sinful, must I run to Scripture to prove it ? 
No. "When a man with the smell of whiskey strong in his 
breath tells me that he does not drink, must I run to the State 
House and turn to the statute of prohibition to prove it? 
Why, no. He is himself the all-sufficient witness against him- 
self. Out of him, with the very utterance of the assertion, 
oame the proof of its falsity. So it is with this matter of per- 
sonal moral obliquity, this lack of individual holiness, this lapsed 
and fallen condition of human nature. Books do not prove it ; 
verbal demonstrations do not prove it : it proves itseK. As a 
turbid stretch of water denotes impurity above, so man's words 
and thoughts and acts show that the source, his heart, is not 
morally right. 

Now in this discourse I do not, as I said, wish to enter into, 
any argument to establish the text. It is a hard, rough, and 
^Izom-Iike passage. It rises out of the preceding context, very 
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like as some islands rise out of the placid surface of our 
Northern lakes, vexing the easy-going waters with their pro* 
j actions of ragged granite, and offering to the eye of the hunter 
who would beat them for game the harsh opposition of thickets. 
No, we will not push in and tear our way through this thorny 
text ; we will only paddle around it, as it were — study its 
rough suggestiveness in search of some safe and profitable 
application. 

The charge of deceitfulness is brought in our text against the 
human heart. It is a grave charge. To deceive any one is to 
lead him astray; to cause him to doubt what is true, and 
believe what is false ; to delude and entrap him to his lasting 
hurt. Now, this is a very sweeping allegation. I will show 
you how grave it is by an illustration. 

To an artist, that is a fearful disturbance in vision which 
transposes colours, causing white to appear black, and black 
white. What correct and remunerative picture may he ever 
paint again ? How shall he ever again mingle his colours, and 
from, his nicely-prepared mixtures make the canvas to glow 
with the roseate hues of morning or the star-lighted splendours 
of the night ? Out of what future possibility shall he fashion 
his wreath ? By what application can he win even his physical 
support? He cannot. That optical delusion, that deceitful- 
ness of vision, has dashed, in one single hour, hope, wealth, and 
honour to the ground. But what is the eye, either in its uses or 
dignity, beside the soul? What is that disturbance which 
affects the fleshly and the temporal, compared with that which 
deludes the spiritual and the eternal ? Let blindness fall upon 
us, and the gates of sight be closed for ever to the scenes of earth 
and time : only leave with us unhampered faith in God^ 
undiminished affection for him, undying hope in the hereafter^ 
and we will live and rejoice in that hope until the healing 
finger shall touch our sightless orbs, and on our opening eye& 
shall break the glories of the heavenly world. 

But if the heart be diseased ; if that invalu|ible element which 
enables us to decide as to what is right and wtOTis\^^ ^<^^\^% 
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if our affections conspire to lead ns aslray ; above all, if this deceit- 
fulaiess and evil bias affect not only this, but our future life — 
then language is too weak to -describe the calamity it inflicts on 
^; then are we 1^ men exposed to an unmeasured and 
immeasurable evil. 

JSTow, one of the proofs of the existence of this principle in ti» 
lieaTt i», that it leads one to put a false estimate upon himself. 
It was in this form that siu found its first expression in Satan* 
An unseemly pride possessed him. He was ambitious to be 
-equal with God. An inordinate desire to match the Infinite 
stirred him into that wild and unprecedented rebellion. Sin is 
always bold with a boldness bom of an exaggerated idea of its 
own prowess. Hence its audacity. Hence its swagger. Hence, 
sinfulness and pride in the Scripture are aaalogous terms, as in 
Prov. xvi. 5, '* The proud in heart are an abomination to the 
Lord." What sin most hates is true humility — the reverent 
confession of weakness before GK>d. Its whole aim ia to push 
men to the other extreme; to blind their eyes to theii: own 
emptiness, and make them feel that they need nothing. iN'ow, 
you may go up and down and around the whole earth, and yoa. 
eanzMt find a wicked man who is a humble man. Sin has a 
•c^trtain complacency peculiar to itself. It contemplates with a 
sesese of unctuous satisfaction iibs well-filled granaries, its stocks 
annl bonds, and, smooliiing the velvet of its raiment, exclaims, 
**■ S0ul> t£^e thy ease !" Yea, more : you may canvass all the 
citieft of the woiM, and all grades of vice, and you will find that 
sin has a^style of contentment in it. Men and women aro by it 
drQ^gedinto a kind of insensibility touching thefature. They have 
no pvojeetiJoa to theirtlhoughts. Thcgrave is to th^n a ttiovable 
poa&t^ ever receding ar they advanoe ; and at fifty they ate na 
neardt to it than>at thirty. Death is* made, by the deceitifoJoyete 
ofsiiv ^ s^pear as a.'far«off.and remote event ; and never xuitU 
the shadows of liie valleiy which, at last envelop all are aistuaUjp 
settling around them* do tieiey realize that they, too, m^btdiei 

xMy hearer, is this to any extent true of yout Bdea* the 
gm»e appear ta you as too fac off to requite imnsditfte 
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attefntion ? Are you counting as sure that whicli is most 
imeertain — life? Are you delaying what should first of all 
be attended to? If so, I suhmit that you are not wise. 
This word of caution is for you. It is God's warning to your 
soul. Give it due heed, lest you do worse. 

Now, the text charges that the heart is not only deceitful^ 
but desperately wicked. This is the culmination of the charge. 
Let us look at it a moment. 

In old Saxon, ''wicked" signified ''bewitched, possessed 
with the very spirit of evil." It is one of those words which 
carry us back to the days of our forefathers, when superstitions 
abounded, and the belief prevailed that the powers of evil, and 
Satan himself, entered into men and women, and possessed 
them. And I am not sure that they were far out of the way. 
I have been at times rather superstitious myself in view of 
exhibitions I have seen some people make of themselves I 
Kow, this idea that a wicked man is a bewitched man, a man of 
whose heart Satan has taken possession, whose tongue h& 
directs^ whose bitterness he prompts, assists the mind in it& 
conception of the origin and nature of evil. It puts one on th& 
ri^t track, and, by a short sharp race, runs the game to- 
6arth. 

In modem language, "wicked" means "contrary to the 
moral law." A man who steals or swears or covets is a wicked 
man. A man who is addicted to vice of any sort ; whose heart 
is alienated from rectitude and God ; whose idea of duty is bom^ 
not of the quick sense of right, but of what is politic and 
expedient — such a man is wicked; and if he is far gone ia 
these directions, if his moral obliquity has become a habit, 'then. 
is he a desperately wicked man ; that is, wicked beyond hope^ 
and to the very verge of despair. 

This charge is susceptible of proof. The history of the world 
proves it. What is that history? You all know. You axe 
intelligent ; you are well-read ; and you know that the past 
has been a past of blood. From the time of Gain, brother haa 
smitten brother, and sin and death dominated, o^qt T&sx^£!ks^. 
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There have been centuries whose history might be expressed by 
a groan. The life of many generations might be represented 
with a shackle for its symbol. The shriek of pain, the murmur 
of the oppressed, the cry of baffled vengeance, and the un- 
answered prayer, epitomize volumes of laboured narrative. 
The race has marched to its enlarged liberty and its higher life 
as men march across a battle-field, the blaze of batteries in 
their face, and the turf beneath their feet moist with precious 
blood. 

There is an effort being made in this countay to confuse and 
bewilder the public mind on some of the rudimental, under- 
lying questions of men's spiritual condition. The languages of 
the world are ransacked in order to find some word, some 
phrase, some definition, to soften, tone down, and emasculate 
the scriptural idea of sin. They hate the term. And well such 
teachers may ; for if there is such a thing as sin in the Bible 
sense — a positive, voluntary transgression against right principle 
xind salutary law — then all their splendid superstructure of 
philosophy falls to the ground. This they know and feel. 
Jlence their efforts, hence their anxiety, to explain away and 
weaken men's convictions on just this point. They call it a 
*' disease," a " misadjustment of the faculties," an '* unfortunate 
but irresponsible tendency." Any term, any phrase, is welcome, 
>so that it banish from their vocabulary of utterance the terrible 
word, which, if spoken, has a concussive power in it sufficient 
to demolish all their elaborate structure of deceit. But, Mends, 
there stands the word ; there is the ugly fact — the ghostly visi- 
tation which mars their feast with its unbidden, unwished-for 
entrance. What an uphill work it must be for a man to argue 
before an audience that there is no such thing as sin, when eveiy 
man and woman before the speaker knows and feels that he has 
sinned, not once, not twice, but many times ! How can I tell 
you that you have never sinned, when your own consciences 
upbraid you ? How can I tell you that you are spotless, when 
nought but the covering of your secrecy prevents your moral 
cKscoJouration from standing out palpably to sight? Can 
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forget that you have memories ? Can I go down, and, standing 
over against your jails, declare that there is no transgression of law, 
no voluntary and premeditated crime ? Why, that philosophy is 
inconsistent with your civil structure. It flies in the face of 
every legal enactment on your statute book. It makes your 
judges and your officers at court hut so many masked players in 
a play, who act with feigned gravity the parts these theological 
comedians have allotted them. What a huge farce it is to try a 
man because he is afflicted with disease ! what broad fun in the 
assertion that we shut a man up in Boston, in a prison-cell, if 
he has *' misadjusted faculties" ! what grim humour in the state- 
ment that a man was swung off from the gallows and choked to 
death because he was afflicted with an *' hereditary tendency '' ! 
Did Theodore Parker hold that the slave-trade was carried on 
by innocent imbeciles, by people suffering under a disease which 
deprived them of all blameworthiness in the matter ? No ; he 
called them ** monsters of* wickedness, " ** intelligent men- 
stealers," '^ criminals before God and man." He smote them 
with words hot as fire, with invective which burnt its way into 
whatever it touched, invective which was wicked and crael in 
itself unless it was deserved. He was orthodox enough when he 
talked about slavery. When he heard the bay of the blood-hound ; 
saw the panting slave-woman, with her babe in her arms, dragged 
down by the savage brute ; when he heard the thud of the lash, 
knotted with junks of lead, on her bare, palpitating back, and 
looked into the face of the master standing by, smoking his 
cigar, quietly enjoying the spectacle of torture — the screams, the 
groans, the blood, of the woman — ^he forgot his theology, his 
poetic theories ; and with flaming cheek and flashing eye, he 
held him up before the intelligence and virtue of the old Bay 
State as the " embodiment of devilishness, and an outrage upon 
humanity." 

My friends, this was the conviction of the man when, with 
unprejudiced eyes, he saw the action of wicked men and their 
character. He knew, and we all know, that men are not so diseased 
that they are not responsible for their acta. T\v.^x^ \a lia «^^ 
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misadjustmeiit of our faculties as to render us unaccountsible. 
"We are not imbecile ; we are not lunatic. Our wills are not 
weakened to idiocy ; our minds are not Jblinded as not to see. 
"We are all capable. "We have a will to decide, a reason to 
bonsider, a moral sense to instruct. We are creatures of pre- 
meditation and device. AVe think and plan, we accept and 
reject. Every mark of ability is seen in our conduct. And 
beyond all else is our consciousness, which testifies both to our 
power and guilt. More than once in our lives have we done 
wrong — done it in spite of knowledge and the outspoken rebukes 
of our conscience. "We did the act, knowing, feeling, that it was 
wrong ; and the knowledge and feeling remain to this day. 

You see the importance of this position ; for, if true, it changes 
entirely our position before God from what it is if it is not true. 
If we have voluntarily transgressed the laws of right, if we have 
knowingly acted against Grod's wish and will, then is the 
wickedness of the heart neither accidental in its character, 
nor slight in degree. Its depravity is seen to be native, and its 
guilt positive and intense; and our consciences, when they 
condemn us, only anticipate the decision of God. 

My friends, this is precisely the fact of the case. Our con- 
sciences do only anticipate God's judgment ; and the Bible, as 
vindicated by our own consciousness, is true when it says, " We 
are all under the law. AVe have all gone astray. There is none 
that doeth good ; no, not one." 

But, friends, if you would know and tremble at the wicked- 
ness of the heart, look within. I^o measuring of the aiirface 
can sound the ocean. Down, straight down, into the imlighted 
depths, must the plummet go. Fathom after £a,tiiom must it 
descend or ever it can touch the bottom of the deep, and gauge 
the distance downward. So is it with the human heart : each 
man must cast the lead of investigation for himself, and note the 
depth of his depravity. A man who stands on the bank along 
the verge of rapids can never realize the swiftness of fhe 
cnirent : he must shove off into it, feel the dip -of the boat 
downwsiii, feel the prea^ut^ o{ th^ oix on either dieek as Us 
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faee deoves through it, hear the hiss and xmg^ of the w 
utidGP him, sei^e the oars asid measure his streii 
agamst it, and by his best efforts barely hold his oiV 
perhaps not even that, befoje he can ever conceiw 
nmch less estimate, the rush and sweep and power of rapids. 
So it is with our estimate of sin. The man who mferely 
aees it as exhibited in others, the man who reads of it in his 
BKHTtKiDg paper, who studies it as manifested in society at large, 
laiows nothing of it. If he would know of its violence, of its 
cra«l persistence, of its down-sweeping and destmctive vehem- 
ence, let him look, not at others, but at himself; let him recall 
his own experiences and struggles. 

Every life has its crisis, every soul its Gethsemane, when 
friends sleep, and powers of darkness assaii and circle it with 
horror. Take your life, friend, and single out some such hour ; 
an hour in which virtue and honour, peace of conscience, and 
fai6h in' God, stood trembling in the balance ; an hour when un- 
ejtpectedly, and by no fault of yours, the power of evil ambushed 
your pa(tii, and set upon you on all sides at once, taking you by 
suiipriiie ; an hour in which all dear to you; all which might 
make lile honourable or death peaceful, all that might crimsott 
the portal of the grave, and in the azure above it reveal the 
anehoi^ and the dove, reeled and staggered ev>en unto falling. 
Praifie* the mercy of God to-day if in that hortr of wind and rainr 
ttie 'dtywnbeating and onrushkig violence of it swept not youj^ 
hoflUe fh)m its foundations. But in the remetmbered trials df* 
tha4^2leur, in the struggle and agony of it,< in the resistance i^ 
dioited; in the b^very it demanded, in the pressiu^e it pt(f 
Tipcmyour virtue, beheld the piower of sin ! 

Or/ i^gain, lei,ve a h^art to its owti n^tucid teaniencies ; ..IcTt iter 
natural proneness to sin go on uBhiodetied' lento its owti^ 
supremely etil consummatkm ; let no restvakits of vktiKtas 
e€luea(bioi& be put upon it^; let it be Ttakam^Aered by the i^ar ofj 
publie (Spinion ; remove the obsteiiotioBd.whioh legal enstote^atd' 
heaiveFxrp'init& murd^ou& eoUfse; tak^ home: sad tiie('^o§ly 
hofOBO^ Ae VDice^of prayer aad tha enteoftty ^f&^&iisIi^i^l^v'^il^ 
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admonition of wisdom, the pleadings of love, and the restraining 
sight of virtue, out of the world — and into what anarchy, what 
violence, what barbarism, what licentiousness, what tiger- 
like ferocity, would not the world plunge ! 

Go down into JSTorth Street, go down to your House of 
Correction, go to the cellars and garrets and brothels and dens 
of your city, and study the faces of those of either sex who 
burrow under the very roots of your metropolis ; notice their 
faces, bloated with drink, or hollow with want; mark their 
bodies, out of which the divine spirit of cleanliness and decency 
has departed ; look into their eyes, in the lure and craving and 
cunning and effrontery of which every lurking devil of4.ust and 
appetite and lawlessness abides ; take up that infant, with its 
sharp, pinched face and fleshless limbs, fitter for the coffin than 
the cradle — go, 1 say, and standing on the marge of this moral 
cesspool, with your feet in the muck and mire of its rottenness, 
look over into this sty of human animalism, which churches 
that ransack the globe for a spot to send a missionary tolerate 
under their very nose, and see in all this foul and purulent mass 
of crime and corruption into what a depth of depravity the 
human heart, left to the law of its own natural tendencies, will 
plunge and sink and stay. 

Well, is it owing to any redeeming quality in sin that this 
entire city is not like JSTorth Street ? Take the world, and note 
the causes which have made one-half of it moral and civilized 
and humane. Observe what an infinite purchase-capacity God 
has been compelled to develop in order to heave human nature 
up even to that level of virtue on which society can exist, and 
estimate into what darkness and brutality the world would 
speedily lapse were the checks and restraints of knowledge and 
law and the Bible withdrawn. 

Eejoice, Christians and non-professors alike, that no such 
thing can occur. The future may bring many a misfortune to 
man, but it can never bring such a calamity as that. Between 
the human heart and its natural tendency to wrong-doing a 
mj^htier than hTunaa power has taken its stand. Between the 
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cradle and the grave are the merciful visitations of God ; and 
there will they be for ever. Along that road which is broad, 
which leadeth to destruction, and into which many shall enter, 
the angels of God, and those servants of his like unto angels, 
lacking not voice of entreaty, lacking not gesture of warning, 
shall stand, turning many from death unto life, snatching many 
as brands from the burning; and the souls of those who are 
saved will be jewels in the crowns of their rejoicing for ever. 

My friends, the phrase '^ desperately wicked " is one of those 
descriptive phrases, one of those scraps of suggestive word-* 
painting, most difficult for the mind to comprehend. The mind 
goes up to it as a man goes cautiously up to an old shaft, deep 
and dark, and to the eye bottomless. He stretches himself at 
full length along the edge, and peers shrinkingly over into it, 
but starts shudderingly back as a rush of cold, damp, impure air 
beats up into his face. He selects a stone and casts it in. It 
bounds from side to side, publishing its progress downward by 
ever-decreasing echoes ; and when the last faint sound has 
reached the ear, it leaves upon the brain the impression that it 
is still descending — ^whither, or how far, the listener can make 
no estimate. 

Well, something like to that is the chasm in moral descent 
which this phrase opens. This pit of * * desperate wickedness ' ' — 
who can sound it ? Gall it hell, and drop your thought down 
into it, and many suggestions of horror, like muffled echoes, rise 
at first ; but soon you reach a point where these fail, and no 
sound is upsent from its stupendous depth, and no thought comes 
like a swiftly-flying messenger to tell where lies the bottom of 
that dark passage and ever-darkening depth to which the wicked 
sink — or rather, I should say, into which the wicked are ever 
sinking; for sin is one interminable declension, an unchecked 
and everlasting descent. It has no flxed state or condition. It 
is motion downward ; motion ever accelerated ; motion never 
arrested. Hence the pit which is its home is bottomless. Hence 
the wicked are ever growing more wicked, and thi^ dfimUkSi^T&Ax^ 
and moro ^eprarsd* 
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You have seen the operations of this law ; your eyes have 
seen the deyelopm^it of this gravitating principle in depravity 
going on day by day in peoples-aye, and at times felt it in your 
own bosottis* 

Have not all of you had periods kA declension ? Can you not 
recall (me and another season in your lives in v^(^ the inclina- 
tion of your thoughts and acts were downward-^ season in 
which you grew less honest, . less circumspect) less pure, less 
oareM ? You feel to-day that you are a better man or woman 
than you were then. You were not lost ; you did not laake a 
castaway of yourself ; but you know now that y6u eaaie near 
doing it — that, but for some intervening restraint and mercy, 
you would have gone on and on until you would have taken 
one step too far, and been lost. You waded far out enough to 
feel the pressure of that terrible current down which the wealth 
and honour and bodies of many men are being hurled to-day. 

In view of that wickedness of which the heart of man is 
capable ; in view of its hidden as w^ll as its expressed transgress 
sions; in view of its inward taint and tumours, its veiled 
leprosies and manifold deceits, well might the prophet exclaim, 
** Who can know it ?" Who shall ever thread the labyrinth of 
sinful motives through which the babe passed iiom the cradle to 
the gallows ? Who shall explore the daik caverns and recesses 
of human thought^ and tell to the upper world what monsters, 
obnoxious to the sight and horrible, are bom and nourished 
there? Who shall force the entrance to those subterranean 
passages of man's sinful nature, and drag to light the evil 
ministers that wait on murder, and blow hot the torch of con- 
flagration? Who shall prove himself that chemist of character 
able to gather the sediment of our dispositions, and, by analysis, 
trace each impure combination, each low desire, each group of 
carnal craving, to their source, detect their basal elements, 
write out their law of growth, and catalogue them properly in 
the order of evil? If knowledge sufficient were unto any, who 
mf^i endurer the wrack and torture of the effort? Bb one. 
The human heart la a my&tex^ \ \\. \!^ ^ ^^x^^t^tktfaA iecracy of 
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Bhame and the caution of undetected guilt ; and the }udgtnent- 
day will be a day to astonish the universe because of the 
revelations it will make. The vindication of a penalty which 
oiow appals some men will bo seen at the unmasking and exhi- 
bition of a depravity more appalling yet. 

"Who, then, ** shall deliver me from the body of this death ?" 
I thank Gbd that, through Jesus Christ, I and all maybe 
delivered. Through him man can obtain not alone remission of 
the penalty, but what to every noble nature seems far better : 
deliverance from the taint and dominion of sin. I ask you who 
have never felt the quickening of the Spirit, who have never 
received into your hearts any divine impulse, to look at your 
natures thoughtfully a moment. Observe how full of vain and 
wicked imaginations are. your minds ; how essentially selfish axe 
your plans; how sordid, compared with the feelings of the 
heavenly-minded, are your desires. "Wh^n you have thus 
soberly analyeed your own natures, look abroad over the world ; 
behold its iniquities, its lewdness, its cruelties, its oppressions, 
its wars and bloodshed, the vulture-like aptitudes which go out 
in search of pure things as hawks leave their dark perches and 
sail forth hunting for doves, and then tell me if man is not 
"desperately wicked" ; tell me if any theory, any philosophy, 
must not be false that does not start out with a full and clear 
recognition that man is depraved. 

There is a strong current setting against this generation, the 
tendency of which is to wash men and women out into a sea of 
loose opinions and looser practices. The old anchorages where 
our fathers outrode so many storms in safety are being deserted, 
albeit they lie within, and are enclosed round about by the head- 
lands of God's truth. Pew would call me, I presume, a con- 
servative ; and yet I have not to-day, and never have had, any 
sympathy with a radicalism that smites both gods and mummies 
alike. And I call upon feach of you in your respective spheres, 
and according to the measure of your ability, to resist every 
tendency calculated to add to our present ieckl<&€£ai<&^^ ^Ti<^ Vcel- 
patience at ynsQ and salutary restraint. 1 ^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^ 
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traditions are losing their hold on the public mind; that the 
old customs are passing away ; that the old conseryatiye habits 
of thought are dying out. I do not lament it. God allows 
nothing to perish until it has answered its use. I only pray that 
they may be as the com when it is cast into the earth, whose 
vital principle finds a fresher and nobler expression in dying, and 
discovers that death means nothing worse than a multiplication 
of its own life. The shuck is cast o£P ; but it is cast off because 
the expanded and expanding germ within can no longer tolerate 
the bondage of its pressure. The future will be fuller in its 
girth, and nobler of stature, than the past. It will have strength 
and wisdom to do what the past could not do. It will be wise 
with that wisdom which comes alone from a knowledge of the 
failures and imperfections of the dead. I care not for forms; 
each generation has its own : t desire only that the truth which 
they express be cherished. The mode of expression and applica- 
tion will be changed from time to time ; but let the doctrine 
itself, in all its integrity, abide. 



TAKING THE STONE AWAY. 
Bt Rev. Chables F. Deems, D.D. 

'* Jesus said, Take ye away the stoner^^Zown xi. 39. 

rnHEBE are some lessons suggested by the command of Jesus 
-*• at the revivication of Lazarus which seem to me very- 
important. 

The first is that God never performs an unnecessary act. 
'We know most of God in Jesus. More than in nature, more 
than in any verbal revelation, God is manifested in Jesus the 
Christ. It is a very mellifluous line of the poet which tells us 
to "look through nature up to nature's God;" but there is not 
a particle of practical good sense in it. Ko man ever did it. 
ITature seems rather a veil which the Creator has drawn over 
himself, so that no one would know that there is a God under- 
neath unless he somehow revealed the fact. " For the invisible 
things of him are clearly seen from the creation of the world," 
because "God hath shown" "that which may be known of 
him." This is Paul's idea in Eomans i. But in Jesus is God 
manifest in the flesh. The heart of God is shown to mankind 
in Jesus. Nature seems to be the outside, and Jesus the inside 
of God. His motives and emotions are learned not by a long 
process of generalizations from the facts of the world, but by a 
simple, open-eyed, open-hearted, child-like observation of the 
movements of the intellect and heart of Jesus. If the life o 
Jesus be the index by which men may know th.^ \7Qiikm%^ ^i^ss^ 
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infinite nature, then we must believe that the dear God our 
Father never does a single thing to afflict his human children 
unnecessarily, never takes a delight in their sufferings — is 
always ready to save them from their sins, and does what- 
soever an infinitely wise and henevolent nature can suggest to 
make them happy. So Jesus was. So God must be. 

Now, it is a remarkable characteristic of Jesus that he never 
spoke an unnecessary word, nor performed an unnecessary deed. 
He never did for another what that person could do for himself. 
There seemed to be omnipotence at his command. He claimed 
that there was. He performed acts which go as far as acts can 
go to prove the possession of limitless power. All disease was 
under his control. He could instantaneously heal lepers, open 
the eyes of the blind, unstop the ears of the deaf, and give tone 
and health to chronic paralytics. All nature seemed under hi4 
command. He could still storms, and multiply bread a thou- 
sandfold, even indefinitely, and change water into wine. He 
was the master of the grave. He sent his summons throtLgh its 
gates into eternity, and called back the spirits of the long 
departed to re-inhabit their former bodies. There is no per- 
ceptible limit to his power. 

And yet he never performed a miracle to gratify his own 
passions or those of others. lEe never exerted his great power 
for display. If Jesus were a mere man to whom Almighty God 
had for a season delegated his almightiness, it is inconceivable 
that he should not at some time have put forth his hand to 
gratify the curiosity of his beloved friends, or to indulge his 
own desire for display, or bind the hands of his foes, or destroy 
them with his word of power. But he never did. I never 
knew a man, never heard of ar man, find no record in any 
history of a man, so continent, so gloriously self-controlling, 
that he would not, at least once in his lifetime, break over the 
bonds and exert this delegated power selfishly.* Jesus never 
did. Then God nev^ does. It is the merest fanaticism to 
desire and pray that God will give us a sign, do a wonder, and 
set the universe agape at his monstrous power, fle never did. 
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H6 neyer will. If his power seems glorioua to ns^ it is^ because 
that powe? is glorious. All that men see is what Habakkuk 
calls ''the hiding of his power." God does only what God 
cannot leave undone. 

Again. Our Heavenly Pather never does directly what ho 
can do through others. He has begotten children in many 
respects like himself — ^like him in capability of knowin^i 
feeling, and acting — ^like him in the perfect freedom of their 
ifilU. He endows them. He gives them field. He giveia 
them time. They must do all the rest. He will never do foir 
any man, in any respect, what that man can do for hjanself; 
He will never do for the race what the race can do for itselfp 
He gives wood, and iron, and coal. But he never builds a 
vessel, hammers out a boiler, adjusts machinery, 07 raises a 
stone. He never constructs a locomotive, nor grades and lays a 
railway. He might have furnished Noah with a completfj 
ocean steamer ; but he did not ; he let the patriarch hamiiier 
away at the ark through a century ; but he did furnish him 
with the length, the breadth, and the height, becauife there 
was no skill in him to discover these, and they could not b^ 
known by the light of nature. 

The Eternal Father could, in the very beginning, have 
stocked the world with all the implements of agriculture and 
trade, with all the facilities for the most rapid and comfbrtiLble 
travelling, and the instruments for scientific research, and have 
started his human family in house-keeping with everything 
complete at once. But he did not. He put man down amoog 
the great acts of God, the great facts of the universe, the gre$ft 
laws of his government, with aU necessary physical, intel« 
lectual, and moral powers, and with due scope for their exe^ 
dse, and man was to produce the result. God made the garden 
because man could not, and then set man to dress the garden 
because God wotUd not. That has been his way ever, and will 
be his way for ever. It is mere fanaticiam to do or desire any* 
thing different from this or contrary thereunto. 

This same rule obtains in rdigioua and Sj^mtosil x&3Kcu '^^ 
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arc taught the lesson that man's agency precedes Grod's work- 
ing, that in the spiritual regeneration of men there is first the 
agency of their fellow-men doing all they can do, and then the 
power of the mighty God doing what man cannot do. The dead 
Lazarus is a type of all our beloved ones who are still " dead in 
trespasses and sins." The voice of Jesus in his revivication re- 
presents the voice and power of God in regeneration. But in 
the salvation of men God declines to do what it is possible for 
men to accomplish. Hence wo have human agencies, mere 
moral instrumentalities, operating for i^e conversion of men 
&om the error of their ways, beginning in them that retorrec- 
tion unto life which can be consummated only by the Spirit of 
God. Hence we have churches, sacraments, preaching, printed 
books. Hence we have the operation of the law of human 
influence, of husbands and wives, parents and children, teachers 
and scholars. 

The Heavenly Father will not do for our children, dear 
brethren, what we earthly parents can do. He will not exert 
his omnipotence one particle toward building up our church in 
what we can do ourselves. He will not clean, and warm, and 
ventilate the building, and sing the hymns, and preach the 
sermons, and pay the pastoral visits, and instruct the Sunday- 
school. Because we can do these things, we must. He will not 
invite our friends to go with us to church, and exert over them 
the influence which we are bound to exert. But when we have 
gone to the end of our poor capabilities, the Heavenly Father 
will do all the rest. He will not roll the stone from the mouth 
of the cave in which our dear brother lies dead, but he will 
stand at the mouth of the sepulchre and cry with the voice of 
divine, almighty, revivifying power, " Lazarus, come forth." 

It is in view of this permanent law of the universe that I 
come to beseech you, as Christian men, who love your brethren, 
dead though they be, to go with Jesus to their grave, and 
consider the stone at the mouth of their sepulchre ; and while 
you believe that J esus is the resurrection and the life, remember 
that he expects you to do what you can ; and while he does not 
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say to joui ''Bring your brethren to life again," he doe9 say, 
*' Take ye away the stone." 

Let U8 consider some of the stones which it is possible for us 
to remoTe before Jesus does his mighty work. 

There is the stone of indifference. Your friend has no care 
for religious subjects. He does not doubt. He is far from 
denying. He neyer dreams of opposing religion or religious 
people. He is not a fool. There is no stupidity in his nature. 
He is not a hard-hearted egotist. He has ordinarily quick 
perception and fine emotions. He cares for many things. He 
is careful of himself. He guards his health and cultivates his 
mind and manners. He is deyoted to his business, and does not 
neglect his Mends. His ear is open to the cry of sorrow, and he 
interests himself in the advancement of his race. But somehow 
it has come to pass that there has never come to him a proper 
sense of his own spiritual condition, a making real to himself 
the vast and grand eternal spiritual system with which he is 
environed, the closeness of the spiritual to the natural, his 
individual responsibility to God his Father for his influence over 
man his brother, the necessity of seeking after holiness and 
living a life of faith in the Son of God. 

Many things may hate produced this indifference* There is 
the engrossing work of life, the perpetual return of the bread 
question to be settled. He has, perhaps, always had to struggle 
for a livelihood, until the effort of working from day to day to 
keep life prolonged has grown into the habit of considering only 
such things as bear on that immediate question. Perhaps he is a 
line above that ; but then the competitions of life are strong on 
him. He has heard so much of property, of merchandise and 
stocks, of boats and roads, of trade and gain-getting, that 
feeling that he has as much brains, perhaps, as those who have 
made vast fortunes, he has entered the race. The competition 
is so keen that he has forgotten everything else. He is like a 
racer who does not notice whether the sun is shining or the 
clouds gathering, and takes account of nothing but his approach 
to the goal. All he needs is to be arrested and. rnsAe V^ I^^Iqt 
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a moment that be is wasting his energies for a jnise he may not 
gain, or which, if gained, is not to be compared with something 
else he is neglecting. Perhaps it is the indifference of igno- 
rance. The man does not know that there is gold in Galiibmia 
or Australia, and keeps at his potato patch. He does not know 
the treasures and delights that are in a religious life, and so 
satisfies himself with the best things he does know, namely, his 
worldly pursuits and sinM pleasures. Perhaps he is in a eold 
clime. There are no hearty Ghrietian people about him to 
generate a Warm religious atmosphere. He is freezing. He 
becomes stupid. When people are at the point to fred«e they 
grow duller and duller. They desire to cease from all aotiye 
exertion. They would rather die than stir. It is np mercy in 
a fellow-traveller to indulge a freezing man and let him take a 
short nap. A short nap under the circumstances may be the 
long sleep of death. He must tug at him, pull him, pound him, 
jerk him, pinch him, make him angry, anything but let him be 
quiet. Quiet now is death. Your friend's indifference keeps 
the grave closed over him. You can at least try to take that 
stone away. Make him feel that nothing is so stupid, so 
wicked, so ruinous, as to ignore his Heavenly Pather and tiie 
spiritual world. You must do this wisely^ but you must do it. 
And I know no way so effectual as to make him see that, to 
whatever else you may be indifferent, you are sensible, quick to 
all that pertains to the great surrounding and underlying 
spiritual world. 

Another stone covers another grave. It is seeptidw^, Men 
doubt. They hesitate. They question. But they do not yet posi- 
tively deny. There are two courses open to them. They may bury 
their doubts in their own hearts, and throw themselves back into 
indifference ; or they may open their minds to their Mends. 
Their friends are either religious or irreligious. If the latter, they 
do not wish to hear anything on the subject ; and if they did hear, 
they have no care for such things, no sympathy, no knowledge with 
which to help. If the former — ^you and I are of that dass — ^what 
then ? In religious ciiclea the very name of ^* soeptio *^ lias been 
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doomed to infamy. Just say "lie's a sceptic," and all men slinn 
him as a leper. More so, perhaps, years ago than now ; but rery 
much so now. A young man would sooner go to the pastor of 
his family and acknowledge himself a profane person, a 
drunkard, an unfaithful friend, than acknowledge he was a 
sceptic, scepticism being generally regarded in " evangelical 
circles " as worse than sin. 

All that seems to me to be very wrong. We ought most 
tenderly to strive to ascertain whether this stone is over the 
mouth of the grave in which some dear child or some 
friend lies buried, and take the stone away. But if the 
friend should wake in the grave, and find the stone, and begin to 
bemoan his condition, would it not be most heartless in us to go 
away and leave him locked in there ? 

For my part I would rather have all the irreligious men in my 
congregation intelligently and honestly sceptical than brutally 
indifferent. It is stupidity that is dreadful. Doubt means 
some attention to the subject. Doubt means being awake to the 
importance of thinking. Doubt means that the mind tas not 
settled in wrong. Honest doubt means earnest study. If our 
religion be true, and if the guidance of the Holy Spirit, as we 
teach, is guaranteed to every man who sets himself to the honest 
investigation of the truth, then what have we to be afraid of ? 
Many a man has been driven into sheer infidelity, into indiiflBr- 
ence, and into despair, because he did not dare tell his nearest 
friends what was his condition. If there be any such a soul in- 
my congregation, let me say at least this much, that he may * 
favour me with a visit without fear that he will be despised or 
hated for any honest, uncaptious doubts. Ko, no, I have a fellow- 
feeling for such a soul. The son of a minister of the gospel 
myself, entering the ministry in early life, and early the father 
of boys, having received much. of my religion traditionally, 
not daring to say my thoughts aloud, I know what it is to fight 
the spectres in the dark, so that now there seems to me very 
little of all the great ground of truth I stand on which is not, by 

• 

Crod's grace, conquered territory — ^territory <A\3ai^\Ai \iX\.>^<ei -ajLOt^^ 
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tenaciously and loved all the more dearly, because it has been 
conquered in silent battles that were not easily and cheaply won. 

Oh, my brethren ! what our Master said to Thomas is true : 
'' Blessed are they that have not seen, and yet have beUeyed." 
But doubting Thomas became a martyr for the faith ; and when 
the men who doubt have their doubts removed, not by sight but 
by faith, what blessed men are they ! Let your faith help their 
scepticism. Do not throw a poor man down because ye are so 
strong and he is so weak. Do not leave this stone on the mouth 
of your brother's sepulchre. Make him feel that he is not 
necessarily lost because he questions, but that very many of all 
the Lord's most faithful followers have had just such experi- 
ence as his that Jesus sympathises with all such soids, 
and never wearies of them. Oh, if we had our dear Lord's 
patience with the bruised reed and the smoking flax, how 
many such reeds would be mended which are now broken! — 
how many such wicks would flame into splendour, which we 
now smother into darkness by our want of skill or want of 
feelingf 

Another stone lies at many a grave's mouth : it is unbelief 
in Christ hecause of unbelief in Christians. It is exceedingly 
difficult to persuade men — ^we ourselves feel how difficult it is 
to believe — that a cause must always be kept distinct from its- 
professed adherents and defenders. Alas ! for the world if men 
were called to believe in Christians rather than to believe in 
Christ. It ought to increase the scrupulousness of Christians in 
all their behaviour to know there are so few men of such philo- 
sophical cast or training of mind as to make this distinction* 
Kinety-nine out of every hundred men who are prejudiced 
against Christianity make a wrong use of the saying of Jesusy 
** By their fruits ye shall know them." The plain meaning of 
the Lord was, that if their lives are not being brought into 
accordance with Christianity, these people are not Christians ; 
that they are to be judged, not Christianity. I put it to your 
consciences whether you are acting fairly by your own inteUect» 
to acknowledge Christ's authority in all respects. You hold 
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others to Christ's standard : who frees you ? But if you will 
quote the words of Jesus, are you not unfair to pervert them ? 
He says, "By their fruits ye shall know them," the false 
Christians ; but you use it as if he had said, " By their fruits ye 
shall know it," as if Christ had said, " Ye shall know the truth 
of Christianity by the evil doings of them who are no Christians 
except in name." I submit to your own candour the task of 
correcting this erroneous behaviour of your intellect which 
is so injurious to you. 

But, my dear brethren, this wrong which unchristian people 
do to Christianity is no excuse for the wrong which our defective 
behaviour does them. They could not make this mistake if we 
did not furnish the occasion. Let us look closely about us, and 
see what is the spiritual condition of those nearest to us. The 
children of our neighbours are becoming humble, earnest young 
Christians. Ours are not. What is the reason ? Do not look, 
my brother, beyond yourself. Do not lay everything to the 
carnal minds and the pressure of the age, until you have tho- 
roughly satisfied your own soul that you are not the stone at 
the mouth of the grave which holds them. You wiU have much 
difficulty in settling that question. Your children love you, 
and will not tell you. Perhaps their love has blinded them to 
the real state of the case. You are in their way to Jesus, and 
they love you so that they cannot see it. Search your own soul. 
If there be any evil way in us it will be sure to tell on our lives. 
"We may be truly Christ's, and he will own us at his coming ; and 
yet there may be some ugly streak in our dispositions, some bad 
manners, some unchristian roughness that perpetually perplexes 
our children and servants, and keeps the force of the Gospel 
from their hearts. 

If there be present, as so frequently in this congregation there 
are, gentlemen who have many in their employ, heads of large 
manufactories, chiefs of large mercantile houses who are com- 
municants of some branch of Christ's church, let me beg them 
to consider their relations to those in their employ . '^'^ Xst^V^^x^ 
howmanjare there in your house? "Fiity^ Axte^^ "^^it^K^^ ' 
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hundred cleiks and others. How many of them are profesBuig 
Christians ? You do not know? How can you remain ignoraat? 
If you had the slightest suspicion that one of them was a rogue, 
you would set your ingenuity to work and expend days in satis- 
fying yourself, and feel rewarded by the profound satisfaction 
you would have in the discovery pf his incorruptibility, or in the 
sense of safetyj experienced at his detection and his expulsion 
from your house. But you do not know whether he is a 
Christian ? 

My brother, facts sometimes come to your pastor that do not 
reach you. You are known as a successful merchant and a mem- 
ber of the Church. Mothers, off in New i^ngland or in the fer 
South, have heard your fame. They have boys who long to be 
merchants and push their fortunes in this great city. It nearly 
kills those mothers to give up those boys. But if they can only 
secure situations in your house, how happy those mothers would 
be 1 Well, you take them. They are not religious. Their 
mothers feel so safe and happy because their . boys are under 
your religious influence. You set them to work. You puBh 
them. You make them work when they should be sleeping, or 
when they should be at that prayer-meeting. You stimulate 
them to undue methods of trade; you show no care for their 
souls, nor your own, nor any other souls. They see you spend- 
ing your Sundays, sometimes your communion Sundays, at 
hotels, ''drumming" up custom. What then? What then? 
Oh, my brother ! you are not only allowing the stone to 
remain on the mouth of their graves, but you are heaping up 
stones and sealing the sepulchres. **Take away the stone!" 
Take it away this day. If all the members of my church would 
devote a portion of next week to tender religious care for their 
children and those in their employ, and tho young people under 
their influence, the next communion Sunday would witness souls 
flocking into this church as the doves flock to their windows ? 
It is related of Dr. Lyman Beecher that, while he was labouring 
moBt successfully in the City ef Boston, he was asked how it was 
t&at; Jie wasabIetoaxicomi^Aidi«oTSLuO^'l 'SL^i^^Ui^'^Itisiiot 
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I that do it; it is my Church. I," continued he, ''preach as 
hard as I ean on Sabbath, and then I have four hundred tnem* 
bers who go out and preach erery day of the week." 

Peihaps the heaviest stone oyer the mouth of the grave of 
thos^ who are dead in sins is the indulgence of some mee. That 
must be taken away to let the voice of the Gospel reach the 
torpid tjonscienoe. Aild no vice so stands in the way oi the 
pitogress of the gospel as the vice of intemperance^ - **No 
drtinkaid shall inherit the kingdom of God." While a man 
remaS^ tinder ttie influence of strong drink the Gospel cannot 
reach hini. So when a man is drinking, the first thing is to 
bi^ak him away from that. Therefore, it is more than once on 
Sunday night, after a day of work that had drained my vitality, 
I have wulked and ridden untU after midnight, going into 
Un|>leasant places, intent on rescuing some man whom I loved 
who was going down into that fearful abyss. I knew that 
until by loving effort I had broken that dire fascination over 
my brother, all my preaching to him would be as when one pipes 
in the face of the whirlwind. And I thank God for the measure 
of success vouchsafed these efforts. 

Brethren, I beseech you to give your earnest efforts to the 
removal of this great obstruction to the gospel. Watch your- 
self, however safe you may be ; watch your children and your 
clerks lovingly. GUard your homes. Take care that your 
dinner-tables on Sunday be not a gulf in which the sermons be 
drowned. Take care that your social pleasures have not the 
semblance of debauch. Take care that you do not somehow 
cause to stumble and fail those earnest young men who are striving 
to take the stone of intemperance from the grave of many a young 
Lazarus. 

Finally, my brethren, let us go back to the grave of Lazarus. 
How Martha loved the dead, and how Mary loved him ! Their 
friends among the Pharisees sympathised with these sweet be- 
reaved sisters ; but they could not minister to the grief-stricken 
heart. They could go to the grave and weep ; but thfik t'^'ax."^ 
could not fall in the sight of the beloved, t\v!&\x \aixsl^T>^a^i^ssv^ 
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could not stir the dull cold ear of death. They might moTO 
the stone away, and go in, and bring Lazarus out, and slip o£E 
the graye-clothes« and stand him upright in their presence. But 
there would be no comfort in that. He would still be sightless, 
and speechless, and deaf, and dead, and even offensive. They 
could not speak him into life. There is no help for those who 
go to the grave without Jesus. Have you a beloved wife, or 
husband, or child, or brother, dead in trespasses and sins, buried 
in darkness, the grave covered with a stone ? Do you believe 
that Jesus is true when he says, '' I am the Besurrection and 
the Life ?" Take Jesus to the grave of your beloved. Jesus 
loves him. See how the Saviour weeps. Hear how the Bedeemer 
groans. Do you not perceive how he loves him ? Do all what- 
soever Jesus bids you, as for your beloved. He will not make 
a mistake. He will not misdirect you. Do all he says. You 
can do no more. He does not require what is impracticable. 
He will do all the rest. But he will not remove the stone. 
Man's agency must precede God's power. '^ Take ye away the 
stone," he says. Now, brethren, let us take every stone away 
from every grave's mouth, and then we shall have our souls 
thrilled by hearing our Lord cry out, '^ Lazarus, come forth!" 
And then shall our eyes be gladdened by seeing the men who 
were dead in sins restored to spiritual life, and added to the 
circle of our active Christian brotherhood. 
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Bt Eev. W. T. G. Shedd, D.D. 

" The fear of the Lord is the berfinnbtg of toisdom" — Proverbs ix. 10. 

*^ A}id I say unto yon, my friendu, Be not afraid of them that kill the body, 
and after that have no nwre that they can do. But I will forewarn you whom 
ye shall fear: Fear him, which after he hath killed hath power to cast into 
hell; yea, I say unto you. Fear him.'* — Luke xii, 4, 5. 

IT is plain, from the texts of Scripture placed at the head of 
this discourse, that the feeling and principle of fear is a 
legitimate one. In these words of God himself, we are taught 
that it is the font and origin of true wisdom, and are com- 
manded to he inspired hy it. The Old Testament enjoins it, 
and the iN'ew Testament repeats and emphasizes the injunction ; 
so that the total and united testimony of Eevelation forhids a 
• religion that is destitute of fear. 

The New Dispensation is sometimes set in opposition to the 
Old, and Christ is represented as teaching a less rigid morality 
than that of Moses and the prophets. But the mildness of 
Christ is not seen, certainly, in the ethical and preceptive part 
of his religion. The Sermon on the Mount is a more searching 
code of morals than the Ten Commandments. It cuts into 
human depravity with a more keen and temhle edge than does 
the law proclaimed amidst thunderings and lightnings. Let us 
see if it does not. The Mosaic statute simply says to man, 
** Thou shalt not kill." But the re-enactment of this statute by 
incarnate Deity is accompanied with an. ex^laTia.\i\OTi ^x^\ ^\\. 

o 
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emphasis that preclude all misapprehension and narrow con- 
struction of the original law, and render it a two-edged sword 
that pierces to the dividing asunder of soul and spirit. When 
the Hehrew legislator says to me, " Thou shalt not kill," it is 
possible for me, with my propensity, to look upon the outward 
appearance, and to regard the external act alone — to deem 
myself innocent if I have never actually murdered a fellow- 
being. But when the Lord of glory tells me that *', whosoever 
is angry with his brother" is in danger of the judgment, my 
mouth is stopped, and it is impossible for me to cherish a con- 
viction of personal innocency in respect to the sixth command- 
ment. And the same is true of the seventh commandment, and 
the eighth commandment, and of all the statutes in the Deca- 
logue. He who reads and ponders the whole Sermon on the 
Mount is painfully conscious that Christ has put a meaning into 
the Mosaic law that renders it a far more effective instrument of 
mental torture for the guilty, than it is as it stands in the Old 
Testament. The lightnings are concentrated. The bolts are 
hurled with a yet more sure and deadly aim. The new mean- 
ing is a perfectly legitimate and logical deduction, and in this 
sense there is no difference between the Decalogue and the 
Sermon — between the ethics of the Old and the ethics of the 
New Testament. But, so much more spiritual is the applica- 
tion, and so much more searching is the reach of the statute in 
the last of the two forms of its statement, that it looks almost 
like a new proclamation of law. 

Our Lord did not intend, or pretend to teach, a milder ethics, 
or an easier virtue, on the Mount of Beatitudes, than that which 
he had taught fifteen centuries before on Mount Sinai. He 
indeed pronounces a blessing; and so did Moses, his servant, 
before him. But in each instance it is a blessing upon condi- 
tion of obedience ; which, in both instances, involves a curse 
upon disobedience. He who is meek shall be blest; but he 
who is not shall be condemned. He who is pure in heart, he 
who is pure in spirit, he who mourns over personal unworthi- 
ness, be who hungers and ftim\.^ tjilet «.-d%hteousness of which 
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he is destitute, he who is merciful, he who is a peace-maker, he 
who endures persecution patiently, and he who loves his ene- 
mies — he who is and does all this in a perfect manner, without 
a single slip or failure, is indeed blessed with the beatitude of 
God. But where is the man ? What single individual in all 
the ages, and in all the generations since Adam, is entitled to 
the great blessing of these beatitudes, and not deserving of the 
dreadful curse which they involve ? In applying such a high, 
ethereal test to human character, the Founder of Christianity is 
the severest and sternest preacher "bf law that has ever trod 
upon the planet. And he who stops with the merely ethical 
and preceptive part of Christianity, and rejects its forgiveneps 
through atoning blood, and its regeneration by an indwelling 
Spirit — ^he who does not unite the fifth chapter of Matthew 
with the fifth chapter of Eomans — converts the Lamb of God 
into the Lion of the tribe of Judah. He makes use of every- 
thing in the Christian system that condemns man to everlasting 
destruction, but throws away the very and the only part of it 
that takes off the burden and the curse. 

It is not, then, a correct idea of Christ that we have, when 
we look upon him as unmixed complacency and unbalanced 
compassion. In all aspects, he was a complex personage. He 
was God, and he was man. As God, he could pronounce a 
blQssing ; and he could pronounce a curse, as none but God can 
or dare. As man, he was perfect; and into his perfection of 
feeling and of character there entered those elements that fill a 
good being with peace, and an evil one with woe. The Son of 
God exhibits goodness and severity mingled and blended in 
perfect and majestic harmony; and that man lacks sympathy 
with Jesus Christ who cannot, while feeling the purest and 
most unselfish indignation towards the sinner's sin, at the same 
time give up his own individual life, if need be, for the sinner's 
soul. The two feelings are not only compatible in the same 
person, but necessarily belong to a perfect being. Our Lord 
breathed out a prayer for his murderers so fervent, and «i i»XS. 
of pathos, that it will continue to soiteu aii^ tcl^\, \Xi^ ^\aK^ 
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human heart to the end of time; and he also poured out a 
denunciation of woes upon the Pharisees (^att. xxiii.), every 
syllable of which is dense enough with the wrath of God to 
sink the deserving objects of it ** plump down, ten thousand 
fathoms deep, to bottomless perdition in adamantine chains and 
penal fire." The utterance, "Father, forgive them, for they 
know not what they do : Ye serpents, ye generation of vipers ! 
how can ye escape the damnation of hell?" both fell from the 
same pure and gracious lips. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that our Lord often appeals to 
the principle of fear. He makes use of it in all its various 
forms — from that servile terror which is produced by the truth 
when the soul is just waked up from its drowze in sin, to that 
filial fear which Solomon affirms to be the beginning of wisdom. 

The hubject thus brought before our minds by the inspired 
Word has a wide application to . all ages and conditions of 
human life, and all varieties of human character. We desire 
to direct attention to the use and value of religious fear in the 
opening periods of human life. There are some special reasons 
why youth and early manhood should come under the influence 
of this powerful feeling. '* I write unto you, young men," says 
St. John, "because ye are strong. ^'^ We propose to urge upon 
the young the duty of cultivating the fear of God's displeasure 
because they are able to endure the emotion ; because youth is 
the springtide and prime of human life, and capable of carrying 
burdens, and standing up under influences and impressions that 
might crush a feebler period or a more exhausted stage of the 
human soul. 

1 . In the first place, the emotion of fear ought to enter intb 
the consciousness of the young, because youth is naturally light- 
hearted. " Childhood and youth," saith t]jLe preacher, " arc 
vanity." The opening period in human life is the happiest part 
of it, if we have respect merely to the condition and circum- 
stances in which the human being is placed. He is free from 
all public cares and responsibilities. He is encircled within the 
strong arms of parents and "^lotectors. Even if he tries, he 
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cannot feel tlie pressure of those toils and anxieties which will 
come of themselves when he has passed the line that separates 
youth from manhood. When he hears his elders discourse of 
the weight and the weariness of this working-day world, it is 
with incredulity and surprise. The world is hright before his 
eye, and he wonders that it should ever wear any other aspect. 
He cannot understand how the freshness, and vividness, and 
pomp of human life should shift into its soberer and sterner 
forms ; and he will not, until the 

'' Shades of the prison-house begin to close 
Upon the growing boy." 

Kow there is something in this happy attitude of things to 
fdl the heart of youth with gaiety and abandonment. His 
pulses beat strong and high. The currents of his soul flow like 
the mountain river. His mood is buoyant and jubilant, and he 
flings himself with zest and a sense of vitality into the joy 
and exhilaration all around him. But such a mood as this, 
unbalanced and untempered by a loftier one, is hazardous to the 
eternal interests of the soul. Perpetuate this gay festal aban- 
donment of the mind ; let the human being, through the whole 
of his earthly course, be filled with the sole single consciousness 
that this is the beautiful world, and will he, can he, live a 
stranger and a pilgrim in it ? Perpetuate that vigorous pulse 
and that youthful blood which '^ runs tickling up and down the 
veins;" drive off and preclude all that care and responsibility 
which render human life so earnest ; and will the young im- 
mortal go through it with that sacred fear and trembling with 
which he is commanded to work out his salvation ? 

Yet this buoyancy and light-heartedncss are legitimate feel- 
ings. They spring up like wild flowers, from the very nature 
of man. God intends that prismatic hues and auroral lights 
shall flood our morning sky. He must be fllled with a sour and 
rancid misanthropy who cannot bless the Creator that there is 
one part of man's sinful and cursed life ^\i\ci\i xeuiYsA^ ^1 *0«sfe 
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time and the state when there was no sin and no curse. There 
is, then, to bo no extermination of this legitimate experience. 
But there is to be its moderation and its regulation. 

And this we get by the introduction of the feeling and the 
principle of religious fear. The youth ought to seek an impres- 
sion from things unseen and eternal. God, and his august attri- 
butes; Christ, and his awful Passion; heaven, with its sacred 
scenes and joys; hell, with its just woe and wail — all these 
should come in, to modify and temper the jubilance that with- 
out them becomes the riot of the soul. For this, we apprehend, 
is the meaning of our Lord when he says, ** I will forewarn you 
whom ye shall fear : fear him, which after he hath killed hath 
power to cast into hell ; yea, I say unto you, fear him." It is not 
so much any particular species of fear that we are shut up to by 
these words, as it is the general habit and feeling. The fear of 
hell is, indeed, specified — and this proves that such a fear is 
rational and proper in its own place — but our Lord would not 
have us stop with this single and isolated form of the feeling. 
He recommends a solemn temper. He commands a being who 
stands continually upon the brink of eternity and immensity to 
be aware of his position. He would have the great shadow of 
eternity thrown in upon time. He desires that every man 
should realize, in those very moments when the sun shines the 
brightest and the earth looko the fairest, that there is another 
world than this, for which man is not naturally prepared, and 
for which he must make a preparation. And what he enjoins 
upon mankind at large, he specially enjoins upon youth. They 
need to be sobered more than others. The ordinary cares of 
this life, which do so much towards moderating our desires and 
aspirations, have not yet pressed upon the ardent and expectant 
soul, and therefore it needs, more than others, to fear and to 
*' stand in awe." 

2. Secondly, youth is elasticy and readily recovers from undue 

depression. The sceptical Lucretius tells us that the divinities 

are the creatures of man's fears, and would make us believe 

that all religion has its ground in fright. And do we not hear 
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this theory repeated by the modem unbeliever ? "What meanB 
this appeal to a universal and an unprincipled good-nature in 
the Supreme Being, and this rejection of everything in Christi- 
anity that awakens misgivings and forebodings within the sinful 
human soul ? Why this opposition to the doctrine of an abso- 
lute, and therefore endless, punishment, unless it be that it 
awakens a deep and permanent dread in the heart of guilty 
man? 

jS'ow, we are not of that number who believe that thought- 
less and lethargic man has been greatly damaged by his moral 
fears. It is the lack of a bold and distinct impression from the 
solemn objects of another world, and the utter absence of fear, 
that is ruining man from generation to generation. K we were 
at liberty, and had the power, to induce into the thousands and 
millions of our race who are running the rounds of sin and vice, 
some one particular emotion that should be medicinal and salu- 
tary to the soul, we would select that very one which our Lord 
had in view when he said, '* I will forewarn you whom ye shall 
fear : fear him, which after he hath killed hath power to cast 
into hell; yea, I say unto you, fear him." If we were at 
liberty, and had the power, we would instantaneously stop 
these human souls that are crowding our avenues intent only 
upon pleasure and earth, and would fill them with the amotions 
of the day of doom ; we would deluge them with the fear of 
God, that they might flee from their sins and the wrath to 
come. 

But while we say this, we also concede that it is possible for 
the human soul to be injured by the undue exercise of this 
emotion. The bruised reed may be broken, and the smoking 
flax may be quenched, and hence it is the very function and 
oflGice-work of the Blessed Comforter to prevent this. God's own 
children sometimes pass through a horror of great darkness, like 
that which enveloped Abraham ; and the unregenerate mind is 
sometimes so overborne by its fears of death, judgment, and 
eternity, that the entire experience becomes foi a tima ts\«^-A 
and confused. Yet, even in this instaaee, ttift exR.^^"9»\s»^^*^5w2s. 
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than the lack. Wo had better travel this road to heaven than 
none at all. It is better to enter into the kingdom of God with 
one eye, than having two eyes to be cast into hell fire. When 
the saints from the heavenly heights look back upon their 
severe religious experience here on earth — upon their footprints 
stained with their own blood — ^they count it a small matter that 
they entered into eternal joy through much tribulation. And 
if we could but for one instant take their position, we should 
form their estimate ; we should not shrink, if God so pleased, 
from passing through that martyrdom and crucifixion which 
has been undergone by so many of those gentle spirits — ^broken 
spirits, holy spirits — upon whom the burden of mystery once lay 
like night, and the far heavier burden of guilt lay like hell. 

There is less danger, however, that the feeling and principle 
of fear should exert an excessive influence upon youth. There 
is an elasticity in the earlier periods of human life that prevents 
long-continued depression. How rare it is to see a young 
person smitten with insanity ! It is not until the pressure of 
anxiety has been long continued, and the impulsive spring of 
the soul has been destroyed, that reason is dethroned. The 
morning of our life may, therefore, be subjected to a subduing 
and repressing influence, with very great safety. It is well to 
bear the yoke in youth. The awe produced by a vivid impres- 
sion from the eternal world may enter into the exuberant and 
gladsome experience of the young with very little danger of 
actually extinguishing it, and rendering life permanently 
gloomy and unhappy. 

3. Thirdly, youth is exposed to sudden temptations and sur- 
prisals into sin. The general traits that have been mentioned 
as belonging to the early period in human life render it pecu- 
liarly liable to solicitations. The whole being of a healthful 
hilarious youth, who feels life in every limb, thrills to temp- 
tation like the lyre to the plectrum. Body and soul are alive 
to all the enticements of the world of sense; and in certain 
critical moments the entire sensorium, upon the approach of 
hold and powerful excitemeiita, ftv)L\,\,^i^ «xA \it^\si\ilea like an 
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electrometer in a thunderstorm. All passionate poetry breathes 
of youth and spring, ^ost of the catastrophes of the novel and 
the drama turn upon the violent action of some temptation 
upon the highly excitable nature of youth. All literature testi- 
:fies to the hazards that attend the morning of our existence; 
and daily experience and observation certainly corroborate the 
testimony. It becomes necessary, therefore, to guard the 
human soul against these liabilities which attend it in its 
forming period. And, next to a deep and all-absorbing love of 
God, there is nothing so well adapted to protect against sudden 
surprisals as a profound and definite fear of God. 

It is a great mistake to suppose that apostate and corrupt 
beings like ourselves can pass through all the temptations of 
this life unscathed, while looking solely at the pleasant aspects 
of the Divine Being, and the winning forms of religious truth. 
"We are not yet seraphs, and we cannot always trust to our 
affectionateness to cany us through a violent attack of tempta- 
tion. There are moments in the experience of the Christian 
himself when he is compelled to call in the fear of God to his 
aid, and to steady his infirm and wavering virtue by the recol- 
lection that '* the wages of sin is death.'' ** By the fear of the 
Lord, men" — and Christian men, too — "depart from evil." It 
will not always be so. When that which is perfect is come, 
perfect love shall cast out fear ; but, until the disciple of Christ 
reaches heaven, his religious experience must be a somewhat 
complex one. A reasonable and well-defined apprehcnsiveness 
must mix with his affectionateness, and deter him from trans- 
gression in those severe passages in his history when love is 
languid and fails to draw him. Says an old English divine, 
** The fear of God's judgments, or of the threatenings of God, is 
of much efficiency when some present temptation presseth 
upon us. When conscience and the affections are divided, 
when conscience doth withdraw a man from sin, and when his 
carnal affections draw him forth to it, then should the fear of 
God come in. It is a holy design for a Christian to counter- 
balance the pleasures of sin with the texioxs oi \\., «xA *Ccc^'s» \si 
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cure the poison of the viper by the flesh of the viper. Thus 
that admirable saint and martyr, Bishop Hooper, when he came 
to die, one endeavoured to dehort him from death by this, — 
*0, sir! consider that life is sweet, and death is bitter.' Pre- 
sently he replied, 'Life to come is more sweet, and death to 
come is more bitter,' and so went to the stake and patiently 
endured the fire. Thus, as a Christian may sometimes out- 
weigh the pleasures of sin by the consideration of the reward of 
God, so sometimes he may quench the pleasures of sin by the 
consideration of the terrors of God." 

But much more is all this true in the instance of the hot- 
blooded youth. How shall he resist temptation, unless he has 
some fear of God before his eyes ? There are moments in the 
experience of the young when all power of resistance seems to 
be taken away by the very witchery and blandishment of the 
object. Ho has no heart, and no nerve, to resist the beautiful 
siren. And it is precisely in these emergencies in his expe- 
rience — in these moments when this world comes up before him 
clothed in pomp and gold, and the other world is so entirely 
lost sight of, that it throws in upon him none of its solemn 
shadows and warnings — it is precisely now, when he is just 
upon the point of yielding to the mighty yet fascinating pres- 
sure, that he needs to feel an impression, bold and startling, 
from the torath of God. Nothing but the most active remedies 
will have any effect in this tumult and uproar of the soul. 
When the whole system is at fever-heat, and the voice of reason 
and conscience is drowned in the clamors of sense and earth, 
nothing can startle and stop but the trumpet of Sinai. 

It is in these severe experiencos, which are more common to 
youth than they are to manhood, that we see the great value of 
the feeling and principle of fear. It is comparatively in vain 
for a youth under the influence of strong temptations — and par- 
ticularly when the surprise is sprung upon him — to ply himself 
with arguments drawn from the beauty of virtue, and the excel- 
lence of piety. They are too ethereal for him in his present 
mood. Such arguments are lot a^ t«Xmet TSi^ment and a more 
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dispassionate hour. His blood is now boiling, and those higher 
motives which would influence the saint, and would have some 
influence with him if he were not in this critical condition, 
have little power to deter him from sin. Let him, therefore, 
pass by the love of God, and betake himself to the anger of God 
for safety. Let him say to himself, in this moment when the 
forces of Satan, in alliance with the propensities of his own 
nature, are making an onset — when all other considerations are 
being swept away in the rush and whirlwind of his passions — 
let him coolly bethink himself and say, " If I do this abomin- 
able thing which the soul of God hates, then God, the Holy and 
Immaculate, will bum my spotted soul in his pure eternal 
flame." For there is great power in what the Scriptures term 
" the terror of the Lord," to destroy the edge of temptation. 
''A wise man feareth and departeth from evil." Fear kills out 
the delight in sin. Damocles cannot eat the banquet with any 
pleasure, so long as the naked sword hangs by a single hair over 
his head. iN'o one can find much enjoyment in transgression if 
his conscience is feeling the action of God's holiness within it. 
And well would it be if, in every instance in which a youth is 
tempted to fling himself into the current of sin that is flowing 
all around him, his moral sense might at that moment be filled 
with some of that terror and some of that horror which breaks 
upon the damned in eternity. Well would it be if the youth in 
the moment of violent temptation could lay upon the emotion or 
the lust that entices him a distinct and red coal of hell-fire. 
No injury would result from the most terrible fear of God, 
provided it could always fall upon the human soul in those 
moments of strong temptation, and of surprisals, when all other 
motives fail to influence, and the human will is carried head- 
long by the human passions. There may be a fear and a terror 
that does harm, but man need be under no concern lest he expe- 
riences too much of this feeling in his hours of weakness and 
irresolution in his youthful days of temptation and of dalliance. 
Let him rather bless God that there is such aIlmt^T^s»^^x^c^ ^sc^^ 
such a jpnrc Bro in the Divine Essence, aii^ «»^^ \a2> \\3k^^ ^^ 
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whole vitiated and poisoned nature penetrated and purified by 
it. Hare yon never looked nith a steadiast gaze into a grate 
of burning anthracite, and noticed the qniet intense glow of the 
heat, and how silently the fire throbs and pulsates through the 
fuel, burning up everything that is inflammable, and making 
the whole mass as pure, and clean, and clear as the element of 
fire itself? Such is the effect of a contact of God's wrath with 
man's sin ; of the penetration of man's corruption by the wrath 
of the Lord. 

4# In the fourth place, the feeling and principle of fear 
ought to enter into the experience of both youth and manhood, 
because it relieves from all other fear. He who stands in awe of 
God can look down from a very great height upon all other per- 
turbation. When we Jiave seen him from whose sight the 
heavens and the earth flee away, there is nothing, in either the 
heavens or the earth, that can produce a single ripple upon the 
surface of our souls. This is true even of the unregenerate 
mind. The fear in this instance is a servile one — it is not filial 
and affectionate — and yet it serves to protect the subject of it 
from all other feelings of this species, because it is greater than 
the others, and, like Aaron's serpent, swallows up the rest. If 
wo must bo liable to fears — and the transgressor always must be 
— it is best that they should all be -concentrated in one single 
overmastering sentiment. Unity is ever desirable, and even if 
the human soul were to be visited by none but the servile forms 
of fear, it would bo better that this should be the ** terror of 
the Lord." If, by having the fear of God before our eyes, we 
could thereby be delivered from the fear of man. and all those 
apprehensions which are connected with time and sense, would 
it not be wisdom to choose it ? We should then know there 
was but one quarter from which our peace could be assailed. 
This would lead us to look in that direction ; and, here upon 
earth, sinful man cannot look at God long without coming to 
tonus and becoming reconciled with him. 
6. Tho fifth and last reason which we assign for cherishiDg 
tho feeling: and principle oi ieai ^^^^^i'^i^ \ft ^wsttsk^^to manhood. 
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and to old age, alike : the fear of God conducts to the love of 
Qod, Our Lord does not command us to fear •* him who, after 
he hath killed, hath power to cast into hell " because such a 
feeling as this is intrinsically desirable, and is an ultimate end 
in itself; it is in itself undesirable, and it is only a means to 
an end. By it our torpid souls are to be awakened from their 
torpor; our numbness and hardness of mind in respect to 
spiritual objects is to be removed. AVe are never for a moment 
to suppose that the fear of perdition is set before us as a model 
and permanent form of experience to be toiled after — a positive 
virtue and grace intended to be perpetuated through the whole 
future history of the soul. It is employed only as an ante- 
cedent to a higher and a happier emotion ; and when the 
purpose for which it has been elicited has been answered, it 
then disappears. ** Perfect love casteth out fear; for fear hath 
torment" (1 John iv. 18). 

But, at the same time, we desire to direct attention to the 
fact that he who has been exercised with this emotion, 
tiioroughly and deeply, is conducted by it into the higher and 
happier form of religious experience, lleligious fear and 
anxiety are the prelude to religious peace and joy. These are 
the discords that prepare for the concords. He who, in the 
Psalmist's phrase, has known the power of the Divine anger, is 
visited with the manifestation of Divine love. The method in 
the thirty-second Psalm is the method of salvation. Day and 
night God's hand is heavy upon the soul ; the fear and sense of 
the Divine displeasure is passing through the conscience like 
electric currents. The moisture,, the sweet dew of health and 
happiness, is turned into the drought of summer by this pre- 
paratoiy process. Then the soul acknowledges its sin, and its 
iniquity it hides no longer. It confesses its transgressions unto 
the Lord — it justifies and approves of this wrath which it has 
felt — and he forgives the iniquity of its sin. 

It is not a vain thing, therefore, to fear the Lord. The 
emotion of which we have been discoursing, painful tkovj.^ \}^ 
be, is lemunerative. There is something m \]h^ '^et^ ^-xi^^^tv^t^^^ 
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of moral pain which brings us nigh to God. When, for in- 
stance, in the hour of temptation, I discern God's calm and 
holy eye bent upon me, and I wither beneath it, and resist the 
enticement because I fear to disobey, I am brought by this 
chapter in my experience into very close contact with my 
Maker. There has been a vivid and personal tmnsaction 
between us. I have heard him say, "If thou doest that 
wicked thing thou shalt surely die ; refrain from doing it, and 
I will love thee and bless thee." This is the secret of the great 
and swift reaction which often takes place in the sinner's soul. 
He moodily and obstinately fights against the Divine dis- 
pleasure. Jn this state of things there is nothing but fear and 
torment. Suddenly he gives way, acknowledges that it is a 
good and a just anger, no longer seeks to beat it back from his 
guilty soul, but lets the billows roll over while he casts himself 
upon the Divine pity. In this act and instant — which involves 
the destiny of the soul, and has millenniums in it — when he 
recognizes the justice and trusts in the mercy of God, there is a 
great rebound, and through his tears he sees the depth, the 
amazing depth, of the Divine compassion. For, paradoxical as 
it appears, God's love is best seen in the light of God's dis- 
pleasure. When the soul is penetrated by this latter feeling, 
and is thoroughly sensible of its own worthlessness — when man 
knows himself to be vile, and filthy, and fit only to be burned 
up by the Divine immaculateness — then, to have the Great God 
take him to his heart, and pour out upon him the infinite 
wealth of his mercy and compassion, is overwheLraing. Here 
the Divine indignation becomes a foil to set off the Divine love. 
Read the sixteenth chapter of Ezekiel with an eye "purged 
with euphrasy and rue," so that you can take in the full 
spiritual significance of the comparisons and metaphors, and 
your whole soul will dissolve in tears as you perceive how the 
great and pure God, in every instance in which he saves an 
apostate spirit, is compelled to bow his heavens and come down 
into a loathsome sty of sensuality. "Would it be love of 'the 
highest order in a seraph, to \ea\e \i^^ ^m"!^ eerulean, and trail 
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his white garments through the haunts of vice to save the 

■ 

wretched inmates from themselves and their sins ? 0, then, 
what must be the degree of affection and compassion when the 
infinite Deity, whose essence is light itself, and whose nature is 
the in tensest contrary of all sin, tabernacles in the flesh upon 
the errand of redemption ! And if the pure spirit of that 
seraph, while filled with an ineffable loathing, and the hottest 
moral indignation at what he saw in character and conduct, 
were also yearning with an unspeakable desire after the deliver- 
ance of the vicious from their vice — the moral wrath thus 
setting in still stronger relief the moral compassion that holds it 
in check — what must be the relation between these two emo- 
tions of the Divine Being ! Is not the one the measure of the 
other? And does not the soul that fears God in a suhnissive 
manner, and acknowledges the righteousness of the Divine 
displeasure with entire acquiescence and no sullen resistance, 
prepare the way, in this very act, for an equally intense 
manifestation of the Divine mercy and forgiveness ? 

The subject treated of in this discourse is one of the most 
important and frequent that is present in the Scriptures. He 
who examines is startled to find that the phrase, * * fear of the 
Lord," is woven into the whole web of Revelation from Genesis 
to the Apocalypse. The feeling and principle under discussion 
has a Biblical authority, and significance that cannot be pon- 
dered too long or too closely. It therefore has an interest for 
every human being, whatever may be his condition or his 
circumstances. All great religious awakenings begin in the 
dawning of the august and terrible aspects of the Deity upon 
the popular mind, and they reach their height and happy con- 
summation in that love and faith for which the antecedent fear 
has been the preparation. Well and blessed would it be for 
this irreverent and unfearing age, in which the advance in 
mechanical arts and vice is greater than that in letters and 
virtue, if the popular mind could be made reflective and solemn 
in this great emotion. 

We would, therefore, pass by all ottwix fc^\i^^, ^\A ^TL^<sa.- 
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vour to fix tlie eye upon the distinct and unambiguous fear of 
God, and would urge the young, especially, to seek for it as for 
hid treasures. The feeling is a painful one, because it is a pre- 
paratory one. There are other forms of religious emotion 
which are more attractive, and are necessarily in their place ; 
these you may be inclined to cultivate at the expense of the 
one enjoined by our Lord in the text. But we solemnly and 
earnestly entreat you not to suffer your inclination to divert 
your attention from your duty and your true interest. We tell 
you, with confidence, that next to the affectionate and filial 
love of God in your heart, there is no feeling or principle in the 
whole series that will be of such real solid service to you as 
that one enjoined by our Lord upon **his disciples first of all." 
You will need its awing and repressing influence in many a 
trying scene, in many a severe temptation. Be encouraged to 
cherish it fi'om the fact that it is a very effective, a very 
powerful emotion. He who has the fear of God before his eyes 
is actually and often kept from falling. It will prevail with 
your weak will and your infirm purpose, when your motives 
fail. And if you could but stand where those do who have 
passed through that fearful and dangerous passage through 
which you are now making a transit ; if you could but know, 
as they do, of what untold value is everything that deters from 
the wrong and nerves to the right, in the critical moments of 
human life ; you would know, as they do, the utmost impor- 
tance of cherishing a solemn and serious dread of displeasing 
God. The more simple and unmixed this feeling is in your 
own experience, the more influential will it be. Fix it deeply 
in the mind that the great God is holy. Recur to this fact 
continually. If the dread which it awakens casts a shadow 
over the gaiety of youth, remember that you need this, and 
will not be injured by it. The doctrine commends itself to 
you because you are young, and because you arc strong. If it 
fills you with misgivings at times, and threatens to destroy 
jour peace of mind, let the emotion operatCr Never stifle it, 
as you value your salvation. "You \v«A. "Vk^iU^x "be unhappy for a 
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season than yield to temptation and grievous snares wliich will 
drown you in perdition. Even if it hangs dark and low over the 
horizon of your life, and for a time invests this world with sad- 
ness, be resolute with yourself, and do not attempt to remove 
the feoling, except in the legitimate way of the gospel. 
Remember that every human soul out of Christ ought to fear, 
'*for he that believeth not on the Son, the wrath of God 
abideth on him." And remember, also, that every one who 
believes in Christ ought not to fear, for *' there is no con- 
demnation to them that arc in Christ Jesus, and he that 
believeth on the Son hath everlasting life." 

And with this thought would we close. This fear of God 
may and should end in the perfect love that casteth out fear. 
This powerful and terrible emotion which we have been con- 
sidering may and ought to prepare the soul to welcome the 
sweet and thrilling accents of Christ, sayiog, **Come unto me, 
all ye that are weary and heavy laden," with your fears of 
death, judgment, and eternity, *^and I will give you rest." 
Faith in Christ lifts the soul above all fears, and eventually 
raises it to that serene world, that blessed state of being, where 
there is no more curse and no more foreboding. 

" Serene will be our days, and bright 
And happy will our nature be, 
When love is an unerring light, 
And joy its own security." 
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" For when for the time ye ought to be teachers, ye have need that one teach 
you ay a in which be the Jirst principles of the oracles of God ; and are become 
such as have need of milk, and not of strong meat. For every one that useth 
milk is unskilful in the word of righteousness : for he is a babe. But strong 
meat belong vth to them that are of full age, even those who by reason of use 
have their senses exercised to discern both good and evil.'* — Hebrews v. 12 — 14' 

PAUL was specially strong in his advocacy of knowledge, and 
his detestation of wilful ignorance. If any man ever taught 
that " ignorance is the mother of devotion," it was not Paul. If 
any man ever endeavoured to retain a priestly hold upon a people 
by cultivating himself as much as possible, and keeping them in 
ignorance, it was not Paul. In writing to the Philippians (i. 9), 
he says : ** This I pray, that your love may abound yet more 
and more in hnowledge and in all judgement. ^^ He speaks of the 
Colossians (iii. 10) as having " put on the new man, which is- 
renewed in knowledge after the image of him that created him.*^ 
He rejoices in the Romans (xv. 14), being persuaded o{ them 
that they ** are full of goodness, filled with all knowledge." Ho 
speaks of the Corinthians (2 Cor. viii. 7) as " abounding in faith, 
and utterance, and knowledge." Other passages might be quoted 
from his writings, but these show how Paul connected knowledge 
with regeneration, with gracefulness of heart and demeanour, 
and with usefulness of life. 

Nor was Peter less a believer in knowledge. The very first 
^C(/ui2'ement, after faith, is courage, and the next, after courage^ 
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is knowledge. ** Add to your virtue (courage) hxowledgey'^ is the 
exhortation of this apostle (2 Peter i. 5), and then he exhoi-ts 
us (iii. 8) to '* glow in grace and in the hnowleige of our Lord 
and Saviour/' intimating that no one shall grow in grace who 
does not grow in knowledge. 

No man who helieves that he has a truth in hand feels any 
encouragement to present it to one whose mind is empty of know- 
ledge. The more knowledge one has in any department, the more 
ready is he to comprehend and appreciate discoveries in that de- 
partment. The enthusiastic inventor has his zeal dampened 
when he finds that he is attempting to explain his wonderful 
invention to a man who is totally ignorant of the first principles 
of mechanics. To him who knows nothing of mathematics, 
or speculative astronomy, or chemistry, what splendour is there 
in the discoveries of Leverrier or Faraday ? It is just so that 
want of knowledge in the hearer dampens the zeal of the preacher. 
Paul was on the full stretch of an argument on the priesthood of 
Christ when he was suddenly arrested, in mid-career, hy the 
recollection of the want of knowledge in those to whom ho was 
writing. He stops to complain that they *' are dull of hearing," 
that when they should he feeding on meat they are drinking milk, 
that when they should he teachers they need to he taught first 
principles, and when they should he men they are hahes. 

We modem and fechle followers of the apostles feel the same 
drawhack. I have before admitted to you, my brethren, that I 
believe there is much very inapt, cinide, and stupid preaching ; 
but I have at the same time insisted that there is vastly more 
stupid hearing, and the failure of great effects in preaching is not 
so much due to the pulpit as to the pew. The man who 
preaches must know something: he must study, he must make 
some preparation. ISfo man but a fanatic ever attempts to talk 
about that of which he is conscious of knowing nothing. But 
do you not undertake to listen to discourses in departments of 
thought to which you have given no attention ? xind do you not 
suppose that that is exceedingly discouraging to your pastor ? K 
you endeavour to render your mmds reeci^l\\<i ^«» \v^ V-n&'a* N.^ 
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render his impartiye, would there not be better success in 
preaching ? Did you ever try to kindle fires ? Do you recollect 
that it was not so easy to make green wood bum as it was 
to kindle dry wood ? An ignorant hearer in a church is like a 
wet log laid on the fire, that sobs and simmers and frets through 
a long process before it becomes dry enough to kindle. There 
is a contest between the log and the fire — whether the fire shall 
kindle the log, or the log shall extinguish the fire. Just so it i& 
when an earnest minister has to deal with an ignorant congrega- 
tion. And, indeed, it may not be a congregation ignorant of 
science and art and literature and politics and business. It may 
be greatly learned in all these departments, and yet ignorant of 
spiritual things. It is all the more painful when this ignorance 
of the highest things is found with learning in lower 
departments. 

I have come to-day to urge you, the people of my congregation, 
to lift yourselves out of this lowness to a higher plane ; to take 
time from less important things, and devote it to what is indis- 
pensable ; to learn to feel that it is quite as necessaiy for you to 
prepare to hear, as it is for me to prepare to pi'cach. AVo shall 
then come together, spark and tinder, fire and dry wood ; and 
then the flames on our altar shall gladden us as they go grandly 
up toward heaven. 

There must be some fountain of spiritual knowledge. The 
oracles of God are the only source of that knowledge. Our 
knowledge of matter is gained from the study of the properties 
of matter ; our knowledge of the laws of mind is gained by the 
study of the human intellect ; our knowledge of spiritual things 
by a study of God's Spirit. For physical science the material 
universe is the field ; for mental science the intellectual constitu* 
tion of man ; for spiritual science the mind of the Spirit in the 
word of God. And all these several departments are perfectly 
harmonious. There could not possibly be a discovery in what is 
called physical science which conflicts with any properly ascer- 
tained law of human mental operations, nor any of these laws 
yvhich conflict with the In^nitc "^mOi. Oxjct ^iQince^ition of God 
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necessitates our belief in the oneness of all creation and the 
perfect harmony of all its parts. All true religious knowledge 
is in perfect consistency with pure reason ; not, perhaps, your 
reasoning, nor mine, but with the Last Eoason, God's sublime 
power of keeping hold of all thoughts and keeping all thoughts 
held in their relationships. 

Kow, just as there is a progi'essive system in any other 
department of knowledge, in nature and in mind, by which we 
can ascend from simplest facts to their complex connections, and 
from these connections to generalizations, which we call laws, 
so there is a progressive system of truth in the Bible. 
Beligious knowledge must be progressive. AVe ought to know 
more than our fathers, the moderns more than the ancients. 

And this does not necessitate the making of a new revelation. 
A book written on geology a quarter of a century ugo is 
absolutely worthless now, except as a milestone, far behind, to 
show the progress of later investigations. So of chemistry, 
botany, astronomy. Yet these do not necessitate the idea of 
fresh creations. The atoms, the affinities, the plants, the rocks, 
the stones are the same that they have been for thousands of 
years ; but our acquirements in the knowledge of all these are 
perpetually enlarging. The records of God's mind in the Bible 
need no appendix or addition, yet the workers in this field will 
expand the area of religious knowledge as long as the Bible and 
the human mind co-exist in the universe, just as astronomy will 
extend its domain so long as the mind of man co-exists with 
Gt)d's multitudinous stars. 

In the sixth chapter of this epistle, Paul presents three 
couplets of elements of all religion, Jewish and Christian; 
namely, repentance and faith, baptism and laying on of hands, 
resurrection of the dead and eternal judgment. These are 
easily comprehended. But there is a greater, deeper, more 
important, and more influential doctrine than these all, namely, 
the priesthood of the Lord Jesus Christ, which underlies all 
those others, and gives them animation ; without yfldaYv, SsA'tivi^^ 
all those others are inert and worthless. T\ieie cct^ TCL^^\.^Tv^'a» 
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in the physical world which probably will never be unveiled by 
the mightiest effort of the human intellect, such as the simplest 
form of the lowest animal life. There is a mystery in the 
human intellect, such as its apparent locality in one individual's 
conscious existence, combined with its apparent excursive 
capability of being in an instant present at a distant fixed star. 
And there is an inscrutable mystery in the connection between 
mind and matter. So there is a mysteiy in the existence of 
operation of spirit. It is a sublime, a ** great mystery of godli- 
ness." But our chief intellectual joys, and our main intel- 
lectual successes, come from our efforts to unveil the mystery, 
however unsuccessful these efforts are. 

So of the deepest things in the spiritual department. The 
prophets, men of mightiest penetration, men whose minds God 
had made like red-hot augurs, burning as they pierced, have 
searched these things diligently. The angels, the brightest 
intelligences, standing in the highest illumiaation of eternity, 
have desired to look into them. The best and noblest employ- 
ment of any man's power is the search after the truth as it is 
in Jesus. 

A profound knowlege of divine truth of course includes being 
grounded in the first principles, and never abandoning them. 
"When Paul speaks of * leaving the first principles of Christ," 
he certainly cannot mean the abandoning of them, any more 
than a student in the highest departments of pure or applied 
mathematics abandons his multiplication table, although in one 
sense he has left it far behind; or any more than a vine 
abandons the earth, although it has left it, and gone climbing 
up to the topmost branch of the tree. 

Repentance and faith, the changing one's mind and affections, 
and placing them on Jesus; baptisms, which may meau'the 
many washings of the Jews, or the various forms in which 
Chiistians signify their belief in the death and resurrection of 
Jesus ; and laying on of hands, which may signify the placing 
of the hand of the sinner on the head of the sacrifice, or any 
cci'emonial by which one is ackii'o\j\^^?,^^ V5 lais bretbrea to be 
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in complete fellowship with the followers of Jesus ; the resur- 
rection of the dead and eternal judgment— that is to say, the 
continuance of existence after death, and the perpetuity of indi- 
vidual moral responsibility; these are the mere elements, the 
alphabet of the science of religion. If a man rest on them, he 
is to be a neophyte and a babe for ever. 

There is a deeper knowledge, some explication of which Paul 
gives in this epistle ; it is a knowledge of the relation of each 
elementary truth to the solitaiy and perpetual priesthood of our 
Lord Jesus Christ. Every truth in the whole range of know- 
ledge, man's or God's, has its own intrinsic value ; but every 
truth has also another value, which comes to it from its con- 
nection with the entire universal system of truths. That there 
is such a connection, all our discoveries go to prove. A lower 
system may revolve with other systems around a common 
centre. Each of these lower systems is characterised by its 
centre, and the entire mass by the common centre. In studying 
any science, we must know what is the central truth. The 
whole scheme of the science, with all its subordinate truths and 
principles, depends upon that. One great trouble with Christian 
students is, that they devote themselves to some one truth, 
which is certainly truth, but which they study segregated from 
its connections, and especially not regarded as depending upon a 
central truth. 

There is just as much a science of supemature as there is a 
science of nature ; but it is as absurd to complain that the Bible 
was not written scientifically, in an orderly body of dogmatic 
theology, as to complain that the book of nature was not written 
scientifically — that is, all the plants arranged in growth, in 
parterres and strips, like ribbons, and the animals set along, as 
they are arranged in the great cabinets of natural history. iN'o, 
let God be praised for ever, that he did not make this world 
after the stiff pattern of a Dutch garden, but flung the beauties 
all about, giving man's mind the capability of educing the 
scientific system from this apparently promiscuous )^Tod\^^Sfc^ ^^ 
God's creation. Just ao he made the Bible, \i\9»\iQT'^, t>.\A ^x<i- 
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phesy, and song, and drama, and letter. There is a string of 
tnith on which they are strung, a principle moving through 
them all. It is our business to discover that principle, and not 
to content ourselves with being amused at the phenomena of 
individual truths, and not destroy our intellectual symmetry and 
equipoise by incessant devotion to a truth separated from all its 
connections. 

The importance of cultivating a profound knowledge of the 
highest and deepest truths may be brought home to us by the 
following considerations : — 

1. It is a sin to neglect any part of God's oracles. If the 
Bible be the word of God — if it contain 'Hhe mind of the 
Spirit " — then to neglect any portion manifests a disrespect for 
the authority of God, which mubt seriously weaken any man's 
moral constitution. In the instructions which a subject receives 
from his king, the royal authority is as much in every pait as it 
is in any part. To select portions for study and obedience is to 
. be disobedient, as it is the setting up of our individual private 
judgment against the wisdom and the will of the infinite 
Heavenly Father. It furthermore argues a want of love for 
truth. This love for truth it is indispensable to cultivate. It 
is really more important than a nervous carefulness to be exact 
in aU our statements, and accurate in the use of our words. 

There is a class of precise people who are most deliberate and 
careful in their speeches, but have not the slightest love for the 
truth, and are governed simply by a fear of their personal safety, 
having been raised upon such moral food as *' honesty is the 
best policy." T^o man must be able to detect the slightest 
divergence of their statements 'from the '* facts in the case," but 
when they have *^ said their say," they have no care whatever 
as to whether the falsehood or the truth prevail. Theirs is a 
dead truthfulness, an exact corpse, whose animating poul of 
truth has fled. How often we have seen such people in our 
courts of law, and even, unfortunately, in our church councils ! 
A libcralncss that is not animated by a vivid love for the truth 
is worse than worthless*, it \^ a ^^i^iQivdxi^ counterfeit of the 
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truth. Devotion to the whole system of truth in the Bible 
develops one's love for all truth, so as to ennoble, and purify, 
and enrich the entire character. 

2. Profound spiritual knowledge is necessary in order to teach 
others. Every man is a teacher, whether he will be or not ; but 
every man ought to feel the importance and privilege of being 
able to give his lellow-man some help, however small, out of the 
darkness into the light. It is not only the duty of preachers, and 
professors, and editors, and authors to teach, but parents owe it 
to their children, and every man and woman in the conversation 
of society to every other man or woman. It is a wretched super- 
ficiality which makes our social intercourse so stale, and flat, and 
unprofitable. This is the reason why our huiilanity climbs the 
hill of progress at so slow a pace, there is such a weight to carry, 
so many thousands contribute nothing to the advancement, spend- 
ing their lives in mere twaddle and intellectual inanities. If 
each man would devote only a small portion of his time to the 
acquisition of a profounder knowledge of the divinest things, it 
would so operate on all his modes of thought and speech, that all 
science, art, literature, politics, trade, and manners would be set 
in more beautiful lights, and become fresher and sweeter. It 
would not make life rigid. I^othing makes a man so stiff as 
ignorance. It would touch the loveliest valleys of thought and 
sentiments with fingers of light stretched down from the central 
sun. If not able to teach the truth, we should thus be very able 
to teach the love of the truth. We should at least not be damag- 
ing our fellow-men with those half-truths which are falsehoods. 

3. It is necessary to keep us in times when false doctrines are 
influential. The examination of doctrines will go on so long as 
there remains any vigour in the human intellect. Men will look 
at the attractive. We must employ our active faculties somehow. 
^N'othing is too sacred for the human reason to touch. The great 
trouble with us is that men are impatient in their studies, and 
not willing to work long enough to become profound. They 
throw their crude conjectures out as if they weie tVi^'s^^W.-^'^^^'^- 
tained decisiozzs of their judgment, and tlve ^^\]L-^\^<^^\.^^ ^qv\s3sxl- 
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sions of their reason. And others, still more impatient or in- 
capable, accept them and teach them, and this teach^'ng confirms 
the teachers in their error, and thus the fluid error crystallizes. 

There is no system altogether erroneo.us. There is no heresy 
which has not some truth in it. It could not otherwise endure 
a day. After all that is said of our poor human nature, men do 
not love error because it is error, but because they mistake it 
for truth. It is thus that false doctrines prevail — ^they seem so 
true. In the times of the prevalence of such false doctrines 
there are two things importalnt : one is to save ourselves, and 
the other is to save our fellow-men. T^o strength of our own 
wUl save us. When the storm bursts, all loose vessels are driven 
about, however large and strong they may be. "We must be 
anchored. We must have connections * * within the veil." "When 
the high winds blow over the land, the feathers and chips and 
all light things are lifted and tossed, and the weather-vanes on 
steeples arc swung round and round ; but the mountains stand. 
The storm may be so fierce as to start great boulders down the 
mountain-side, and wrench the trees from their strong roots ; 
but the everlasting mountains stand. So, Christian men ehould 
not be carried about by every wind of doctrine, as feathers ; but 
should stand and turn the winds as the mountains do. We must 
be ready to give a reason for the hope that is in us. 

It does not require great acquisitions of worldly learning to 
become profoundly versed in spiritual things. A simple, 
obedient, trusting heart, going unaffectedly to the^temal Spirit 
of truth, will be led to such knowledge of the key-truth as will 
enable him to unlock all the caskets as he comes to them. This 
explains what may have at some time puzzled you, the fact that 
learned professors and clergymen are often carried away with 
foolish theoiies and heresies, while the unlettered child of Grod 
keeps to the faith once delivered to the saints. It is because 
this latter clings to the truth as it is in Jesus, the innermost 
central truth of the universe. To such a man, others, who have 
not been able as yet to reach that foundation, may hold and be 
saved, I think you wiW. \)e ^eAi^^^^mXJcifc ^«:^ q€ the xevela- 
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tion, when you discover how many men of genius and learning 
have heen saved hy holding to the simple faith of their plain 
-wives and artless children, until they reached the great central 
truth. Human learning does not necessarily keep us from the 
most profound knowledge of divine things. It should rather 
lead us thereto. It is our fault if it do not. And if it do not, 
then, instead of anchoring us and thus saving us, it overloads us 
and sinks us, and thus destroys us. 

4. The profounder one's knowledge of the greatest divine 
truths, the greater one's humility. Humility is not a mean 
virtue. It does not lead a man to undervalue himself; hut it 
does help him from the folly of overvaluing himself, and thus 
getting to himself the whole universe out of proportion. The 
humblest of all the students in any college is generally found to 
be the most wise and learned teacher. A broad awe comes over 
any one who often stands face to face with the loftiest and 
widest and most fixed of all the solemnities. He cannot be 
puffed up. He may be gentle and playful and tender, but he 
cannot be proud. If all a man knows of the Bible is the 
original tongues in which it was written, its history, its chrono- 
logy, its literature, he may be a self-conceited sciolist; but 
when he comes to know him for whom were all things and by 
whom are all things, he falls naturally into his place, and the 
things that are seen and temporal will yield in his estimation to 
the things which are unseen and eternal, and he becomes simple 
in his love for the truth, especially of the commanding truth of 
the universe. 

5. This profound knowledge of divine truth increases the 
lovingness of a man's nature. Knowledge and love are twins. 
It was a pagan idea that love should be a blind god. JS^o eyes 
quicker than the eyes of love to see all that is good and sweet 
in the beloved. The Christian idea is expressed by Paul 
(Phil. i. 9) in his saying to the Philippians : ** And this I pray, 
that your love may abound more and more in knowledge and in 
all judgement." It is only the false and meretriciow.^ ^V-^r)^ 
perishes as we know it better. FamiliaxitY \si^%^^ OioroXavK^N. 
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only among the contemptible. The adage is that a man is never 
a hero to his own valet. This is true of such men as are in 
reality no heroes at all. 

A man, like anything else, has an intrinsic value. The more 
that is known, the more the man must be appreciated. He has 
also a relative value. The more that is known the more the 
man is valued. The profounder our knowledge of divine things, 
the more we care to know the intrinsic and relative value of 
God and man and men, and the more precious the whole 
universe, with all its parts, becomes to us. It is disease which 
makes a man's head gi-ow out of proportion to his heart. A man 
may have spiritual hydrocephalus, in which the head is filled 
and swollen with water, and not with brains. The more we 
know the beautiful, the sublime, and the good, the better, the 
sublimer, the more beautiful they become to us. 

6. Sectarianism owes its existence to a want of knowledge of 
the highest central truths. A sect comes of a disproportionate 
attention to some section of the great circle of truth. Some 
doctrine, some sacrament, some principle, true in itself, but only 
part of the truth, certainly not the great governing truth, is 
taken as the paramount centre of the whole Christian system. 
The more a man knows of the truth, the more churches he 
belongs to ; and when a man comes to a clear perception and a 
profound appreciation of the T^hole truth as it is in Jesus, he 
finds no difficulty in belonging to all the churches. The true 
" catholic church " is that which embraces all who have anv 
truth. We have the pleasure in this day of seeing the sects 
coming together. There is a better feeling. The courtesies 
multiply. Forbearance increases. Xow all this may come of 
one or two things : indifference to all truth, or increasing love 
for the chief truths. If it be the former, it will rest in the 
mere conventionality of society, and Christians will more and 
more treat one another like gentlemen ; but if it be the latter, it 
will strike down into the very roots of our nature, and Christiaiis 
will treat one another more and more like brethren. It must 
needs be that there "be mairj OaMxOcifc^, Wt they need not be 
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sects ; none need feel that the others are wrong because they are 
right, nor that the others are not churches because they them- 
selves are. They need not clash. Each orb of our solar system 
sails majestically on its vast voyage, held by the power of the 
central sun. It does not keep its place by any strength of will 
in itself. It is not the whole system. Yet it has its indi- 
viduality. As it is not necessary that all the planets with their 
satellites should be rolled into one globe to secure the unity of 
the system, so it is not necessary that all the churches should be 
rolled into one "denomination" to secure the unity of the body 
of Christ. Deep knowledge of the highest spiritual things is to 
all Christians a law of gravitation, keeping them in their orbit. 

7. The oracles of God are the instruments of our personal 
sanctification. We hear much of sanctification in some circles, 
and much that is worse than nonsense. All Christians believe 
that we must become holy in our veiy inmost natures. How is 
a man to be thus sanctified ? What means must he employ to 
accomplish this unspeakably desirable thing ? I will not answer 
in my own words, nor even in the words of religious teachers, 
who arc held, and justly held, in affectionate raspect for the 
sanctity of their own lives. But surely Peter knew, and he 
says : '* Seeing ye have purified your souls in obeying the truth 
through the spirit." Surely St. Paul knew, and he says : " !Xow 
yield your members servants to righteousness unto holiness." 
Surely our blessed Saviour knew, and he says, in praying to his 
Pather for his disciples, " Sanctify them through thy truth : thy 
word is truth." 

It is quite apparent that none of these greatest leaders of 
religion taught anything like some of our modern ideas of 
sanctification. The Spirit of God in the Word of God does all 
this work on willing souls. It is not done in a moment. The 
beginning is instantaneous, and the end, but the intermediate 
work may occupy a life. We are, through the Spirit, to learn 
the truth ; and this truth will show us what is righteousness, 
the right ; and we are to purify our spirits, not by some su^^Ci-e.^^ 
act of consecration in a moment of enthuaiasTXi^'Wwe^ct Vqtol^'^ 
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and good that enthnsiasm may be, but by constant obedience to 
the truth, by the aid of the Spirit of God. Even Jesus knew 
no other way to sanctification. It is by the operation of God's 
truth, as contained in God's TVord, on the heart and life, 
through the intellect, that men are sanctified. TVe can yield 
our bodies to holiness only through righteousness, and the TVord 
of God is the directory of right, and the Spirit of God is the 
guide. This is the scheme of Jesus, and Peter, and Paul ; any 
other must be fanaticism. 

Lastly, our surest present enjoyment, and our happiest views 
of the future of the church, depend on our knowledge of the 
truth as it is in Jesus. The more a Christian knows of the 
greatness, and goodness, and wisdom, and love of Jesus, of all 
the grace that is to come to him in this world, and all the glory 
that is to come to him in the eternal world, through Jesus, the 
more his happiness deepens. Paul knew the value of iutellectual 
acquirements. He did not undervalue his greaD learning in the 
ecclesiastical law of his own nation, his wide acquaintance with 
Roman manners, and with Greek literature and modes of 
thought. Ho was aware how these helped him in preaching to 
both Jews and Gentiles. But for his own personal sanctification, 
when he considered how utterly inoperative all this human 
learning was, and how his whole moral life had been changed by 
knowing Jesus, and how this knowledge of Jesus was the best 
preparation for eternity, he exclaimed : ** Yea doubtless, and I 
count all things but loss for the excellency of the knowledge of 
Christ Jesus my Lord ; for whom I have suffered the loss of all 
things, and do count them but dung, that I may win Christ " 
(Phil. iii. 8). And very soon he adds : ** Let us, therefore, as 
many as are perfect, be thus minded." 

This, then, is our perfection of happiness, to have the know- 
ledge of Jesus. Knowing how all truths centre in Jesus, and 
that Jesus has all power in heaven and in earth, what happy 
views a Christian takes of the future of Christ's dear flock ! 
Thoy shall never be destroyed. '*Tho holy catholic church, 
which ia the communion oi aom.^,^,^^ Taxv&\, <i»dure for ever, and 
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grow, and cover the earth. There may be ebbs and tides, and 
in his human frailty the Christian may be more or less depressed 
or raised by these ; but he knows that whatever else may happen 
to this planet, the time will certainly come when **the earth 
shall be full of the knowledge of the Lord, as the waters cover 
the sea." As the waters cover the sea? How do the wators 
cover the sea ? How immense is the bowl of the ocean ! How 
irregular the brim of that bowl, with its myriads of indenta- 
tions, large and small ! How deeper in some places, how shal- 
lower in others ! Yet there is not a spot which the waters do 
not cover. Think of the incalculable weight of all the waters. 
Think how they press down and in and out, until every chink 
and cranny and comer and bay and river-mouth of the sea is 
filled and crowded by the waters. 

Just so shall the knowledge of the Lord be. That faithful 
promise steadies our hopes. Blessed be God, that the knowledge 
of his name and truth shall never be lost. Blessed be God, that 
men shall come more and more to seek after deeper knowledge 
of spiritual things, as the knowledge which perishes shall fail to 
satisfy them. Our humanity shall not always be a babe living 
on milk. It shall grow into a vigorous manhood, which shall 
demand the strongest meat of spiritual knowledge to sustain it. 
The time will come — oh ! it wiU come — when all the elements 
of knowledge so necessary to the infancy of the race, knowledge 
of language, and physical sciences and arts, shall be looked back 
upon as the beginning of human education. The time will come 
when the early working, toiling, pioneer life of our race shall 
have issued into mansion and plantation and leisure, and man 
shall find time for culture in spiritual things. Blessed are the 
men who shall aid the generations of humanity forward toward 
this large and wealthy place ! Thrice blessed are the men who 
have the self-control to take some time from the hungry struggle 
for money, to grow in their spirits, until they shall delight in 
doctrine, and feed with a relish on that "strong meat" which 
'* bclongeth to them that are of full age, eventho6fe^\iQ\r5 T^-asfsa. 
of use have their sensea exercised to di8cexii\i<A\i ^oo^ wA^'t^^ 
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*^ From that time Jesus began to 'preach^* — Matthew iv. 17. 

rPHIS was a day of days for our fallen world. It is a day not 
J- marked in the calendar of great events. It has no historical 
record outside this simple story of Matthew. It is scorned by 
philosophy and scoffed at by worldly folly, and yet — the world 
being witness — it was a day of days ; for from that day Jesus 
began to preach. Then the words of Heaven's great Covenant 
were first formed in the dialect of sinful speech. Then were 
sounded those many voices which awakened the intellect of the 
world, so long in bondage, aroused the conscience so cruelly 
seared and paralyzed, the will so strangely perverted, while it 
wrought wonders in lives which had been theretofore degraded 
and misused. **From that time Jesus began to preach." 
Thencef oith earth had a Gospel, love a consecration and a motive, 
godliness a perfect manifestation among men. From Capernaum 
sprang those mighty influences of true preachil^g which have 
made men human, consciously accountable, and zealous in all 
good works to the glory of God. 0, Capernaum, thou wast 
indeed exalted that day to heaven. Back to thy ruins by the 
sea-side must Christian thought now wander, for there is the 
scene and thence was the source of those manifold instrumen- 
talities of sacred speech which has given Christendom its new 
name, men new natures, and filled heaven with redeemed and 
perfected souls. 
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From that clay Jesus has never ceased to preach. The thirty 
years of his manual toil were past. His public baptism by the 
forerunner had taken place. His threefold temptation in the 
wilderness had qualified him now for the entrance upon his 
public ministry. John the Baptist, his forerunner, who 
preached in his name, was cast into prison by the cruelty of 
Herod : and now, he that was to come, the last and the greatest, 
enters upon the mission for which he was the sent of the Father. 
His yearnings are towards his own city. To them will this 
great heart, charged with heaven's secret, first overflow. 
Prophecy must bo fulfilled. For Isaiah declares that the land 
of Zebulun and the land of !N'aphtali, by the way of the sea, 
beyond Jordan, in Galilee of the nations, was to be the horizon 
from which the great light should rise to light the people who 
-sat in darkness, and bring comfort to them who dwelt in the 
land of the shadow of death. From this day this ministry of 
preaching began, Jesus called his disciples one by one, and 
commanded them to go through all the cities, ''And as you go, 
preach." Very soon after, he went with them to the top of a 
mountain, and there delivered that discourse which we call the 
Sermon on the Mount, as the model for all preaching, and the 
true definition of the doctrine which he himself came to 
promulgate. He entered into the synagogues, and wrought 
a change in the form of their discourses and expositions by the 
book of prophecies, and applied them to himself. He went from 
this day at Capernaum, as the starting-point. He preached 
•everywhere; in the synagogues, in the market-place, by the 
wayside, in the courts of the temple, by the water, from the sea- 
side, and from boats. Therefore the Christ was known and 
recognized as the Preacher. And from the top of Olivet, when 
his great sacrificial work was over, his last farewell to earth 
emphasized the importance of those three years of labour. ** Go 
ye into all the world," said he to his disciples, **and preach 
the Gospel to every creature.'' Good friends, here is an instru- 
mentality which can never become obsolete. Here is an 
institution which is never to be supplanted. "B-et^ \& ^^tv:^'^"^ 
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which God will never revoke. Here is an obligation which no 
human being is permitted to evade. The disciples entered upon 
this office instantly Christ had ascended. The authority by 
which they spake was the same authority, for Christ Jesus had 
filled them with the spirit of wisdom and knowledge, and they 
spake even as he gave them the words. But the days of inspira- 
tion have passed, and yet it is certainly true that if Christ abides 
in the believer, and his life manifests itself through that 
believer's life, so will his speech control the believer's speech ; 
yea, having the mind of Christ and the heart of Christ, he shall 
speak with the tongue of Christ unto the world ; and it shall be 
no more his speech, but that of Christ who controls him — ^who 
speaks through him. Have you not often recognised a power in 
human words, when they have come to you in the Lord's name, 
and in accordance with the Gospel, which is beyond that of 
human persuasion or argument? What is every conversion, 
what every return to the Lord, and every consecrated life — what 
all submission and patience in the midst of trial — save the voice 
of Jesus speaking through the broken reeds of human utterance 
— the wind of the Spirit still blowing with power through the 
world ? 

I. Now I would insist upon the prominence given to preach- 
ing in the Church of God ; and my first point will be that this 
text mai'ks the introduction of a new science. Good Christian, 
people are sometimes afraid of that word science, it is so often 
perverted. It has become such a bugbear in the way of devo- 
tional study, that they hesitate to accept it as applicable to the 
things of God's Gospel and God's Church. But what is science, 
after all, except the detailed arrangement of facts and truths ? 
l^atural science is the description of the things which God ha* 
created in this world, and their arrangement in ranks and orders- 
and classes and species, according to their similarities and tlieir 
differences. Botany is the study of these flowers, and the cor- 
rect adjustment and appointment of each of the great features 
which are found in every one, in the declaration of their relation 
and their independence. Even so, he who studies the mind 
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-classifies the memory, the abstraction, the imagination — all the 
powers which go to make up the mental constitution. He who- 
studies the moral nature of man analyzes and arranges, accord- 
ing to a science, the component parts of man's affection and 
will and purpose and springs of action. So did our Lord estab- 
lish a science '^f preaching ; and it is for us to look down upon 
the life he lived on the earth and the things he spake, and so 
to arrange those facts that form the system as to eliminate a 
science ; so to dispose them as to demonstrate the principles by 
which he was governed, and which he appointed to be the 
foundation of this new science. Just as the science of archi- 
tecture is formed by the observation of brace and arch and 
turret, and the effect and operation of each, and careful sbidy of 
the laws by which each supports the other, the measure of weight 
-and consequence which the different parts have in the whole 
structure — so in the science of preaching, is it by the careful ex- 
amination of the principles of our Lord's own work and ministry, 
and the words which he employed, that we are to arrive at the 
fundamental facts for which we now seek. 

1 . Our Lord might have instituted this agency without preach- 
ing himself. He might have sent an angel from heaven to preach 
the everlasting Gospel. But it was a part of his great scheme of 
benevolence and mercy that he should give us an example for ever, 
beyond all imitation, and yet so presenting in active use the 
principles of this new science that men might the more plainly 
apprehend it. !N'ow just what preaching consists of is the great 
question of this generation. The pulpits of churches are filled 
with men who profess to preach, and who do not preach. Let 
'US then take the words of our Lord himself. You will find that 
three Greek words (and I am not going to be pedantic — I will 
give you the result of thought and examination) — ^you will find 
that three Greek words are used in the !N'ew Testament, and 
translated ^^ preach" in connection with our Lord's ministry. 
It is a peculiar infelicity of our translation that the word " preach " 
-combines so many of these original and different expressions. 
Among the three that are most prominent is the -word tk^ ^^ 
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have now read as ** evangelize/' which means to declare good 
tidings — good news ; and this word is found more than fifty times 
in the !N'ew Testament ; as, '* The poor have the Gospel 'preached' 
to them;" ** How beautiful arc the feet of them that ' preach ' 
the Gospel of peace." The next word is that which literally 
means to declare as a herald — to proclaim as a crier, or as an 
ambassador. It is found in the text, '* As you go, * preach,' say- 
ing, * The Kingdom of Heaven is at hand ; ' " and in the other 
text, ''What you hear in the ear, that 'preach' ye upon the 
housetops." This word is found sixty times in the New Testa- 
ment, and fifty-four out of the sixty times is it translated "preach." 
A third word implies argumentation, and is sometimes ren- 
dered reasoned or disputed, and at other times preached ; as^ 
when we read in the seventeenth chapter of Acts, seventeenth 
verse: "Then disputed he'" (Paul) "in the synagogue with 
the Jews;" and in the twentieth chapter of the same book: 
" And there sat in a window a certain young man named 
Eutychus, being fallen into a deep sleep ; and as Paul was long 
preaching, he sunk down with sleep, and fell down from the 
third loft, and was taken up dead." This word is almost 
exclusively used in connection with the ministry of Paul. 
Besides these three, there are two other expressions occasionally 
used, the one implying haste, and the other freedom, familiarity. 
An example of the first will be found in Colossians first chapter, 
twenty-eighth verse : " Whom we preach, warning every man, 
and teaching every man in all wisdom ; that we may present 
every man perfect in Christ Jesus : whcreunto I also labour, 
striving according to his working, which worketh in me 
mightily." The second occurs in the second chapter of Mark, 
at the second verse: "And straightway many were gathered 
together, insomuch that there was no room to receive them, no, 
not so much as about the door : and he preached the word unto 
them." l^ow as far as this principle of the science goes, there- 
fore, we have reached three definitions : first, preaching is to 
tell good tidings ; second, preaching is to tell good tidings as an 
ambassador, as a herald-, arid \\v\x^, \.q ^^t^xiada men, by 
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arguments and reasoning, to accept the good tidings "vrhich are 
thus to be brought to their attention. Now, from the time that 
the Chnstmas angels carolled good will to men, until the 
heavens received our Lord and Master again, this was the dis- 
tinctive character of his preaching. From the day that John 
Eaptist pointed to Jesus, and said, " Behold the Jjamb of God," 
until the day when our Lord was taken in the temple in the 
declaration of his mission as a preacher, the distinctive features 
of his ministry were these three. His whole work found in 
these its expression. And when Philip went through Samaria, 
he went as an ambassador ; and when Paul sat in the synagogues 
at Damascus and at Ephesus, and at his own hired house at 
Home, and in the Eoman prison, this was the peculiarity of his 
ministry. Wherever Gospel preaching was heard in the first 
ages of the Church, these were the characteristics by which it 
was recognized. 

2. ]N^ow from these historical facts, in the description of which 
we gain these words, it will not be difficult to deduce the under- 
lying principles of this Divine science of preaching — that it is 
the announcement of glad tidings, the presence of an ambassador 
as the ore announcing, and the pressure upon men by arguments 
which address the understanding, the conscience, the will, the 
affections, and control the lives, to accept and to live out this 
news that has come from heaven. JS'ow more than this is in no 
passage required. Less than this is not Gospel preaching. And 
yet there are multitudes of systems which now-a-days profess to 
preach, and do not. That scheme which comes in the form of 
legalism, binding upon men certain things to be done as a con- 
dition of everlasting life and acceptance, is opposed to the 
evangelizing principle of this science that came to tell good 
nfews — something that God has done ; and not to enjoin 
something upon man to do that God may be appeased. That 
system which abases the preacher, and gives prominence to the 
priesthood in the offering of sacrifices in the Church of God, 
offends against the second principle of the ac\eYi<ci.^, ^jsA ^^\s\sfa» 
not as a herdid, not as a crier charged "m^^v \a!^cc[i%%>^s\V^ ^^ ^ 
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mediator to propitiate a God who has no good news to tell. 
That system which loves to evolve and develop fix)m its own 
consciousness and the principles of its own nature which lasts for 
a day, and then proves to be folly, is opposed to the third 
condition — reasoning and argument — which strengthens us and 
exalts us, and is a distinguishing mark of true preaching. I 
have to say to you that our Lord has thus made prominent this 
new science with these as its principles. Whatever be your 
sphere of ministry, adopt them, Hve them out. Let all truth be 
taught in harmony with the Gospel, but emphasize the Cross of 
Christ as a central fact — the good news that God has given you 
to declare to guilty man. Do it as those who have received an 
errand from on high. !Meet men with arguments adapted to the 
plane of life and the condition of souls where you find them. 

II. But, secondly, this text gives us the inauguration of a 
new art. I hesitate not to say that preaching was original with 
Jesus Christ. The world never knew it until this day at 
Capernaum. And yet I stop to qualify the statement, because 
so far as preaching is oral it has to do with logic, with rhetoric, 
with eloquence ; and the Augustan age of these was that which 
preceded the coming of Christ. The literature of the world 
was rich in these before Christ spake. They had been employed 
in tribune, forum, senate, and academic groves. Judges and 
orators were many, and forensic discussions among the people 
general. But still I assert that preaching was a new art. A 
world-wide field was now given to speech. An additional 
responsibility was now confided to the speaker. A new 
combination and a new adaptation of all the old elements of 
human persuasion and argument were designed and appointed 
by Christ. The elements are not novel, but the art is new 
notwithstanding. The elements of no art are new. A new art 
is a re- combination jyid a re-adjustment of old elements ; there- 
fore preaching stands as the bow in the clouds. It was there 
before !N"oah'8 day, but it had this new adaptation and relation 
to Qod^s promise from that day on; and he who looks at it 
tO'daj thinks not so > much oi t\Le^\i^«v5ta3LTaa.ttec 'which forms 
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it, as the great truth of which it stands as the memorial painted 
on the sky. So is preaching a new application of old elements. 
I^ow, science and art differ from one another as the under- 
standing differs from the will — as the indicative differs from the 
imperative mood. Science deals with facts; art deals with 
precepts. Science is a collection of truths; art is a bouy o? 
rules. Science says, **Iknow that I may know;" art says, 
** I know that I may do." Science is speculative art; art is 
practical science. This is the difference between the two ; and 
preaching has these two distinct sides : it is a science — it is 
an art. 

1 . But I would rapidly show you that thi% is a new science. 
It was not in existence in patriarchal times. We begin at the 
beginning. There are four persons spoken of in the Old 
Testament as preachers. Noah preached of righteousness; 
Solomon, who spake three thousand proverbs, is styled the Wise 
Preacher ; Jonah was sent to Mneveh to preach the word that 
God bade him; and ailnoch is said by Jude to have been a 
preacher in the earliest dispensation of all. But no one of these 
had glad tidings to tell. IS'ot one of these came forth as the 
announcer, the ambassador, of glad tidings. Not one of them 
reasoned. They did not in their ministry evolve the principles 
of Christian preaching. Their work was local and temporary, 
relating simjily to responsibilities which were then pressing. 
Not one foretells the things which Christ himself has so 
abundantly declared, save as we send back the light of the 
finished Gospel upon their enigmatical words, and read the 
precepts of Jesus in the instructions they gave to the people. 
These had the same relation as the ark, the mercy-seat, and 
the table of shew-bread had to Christ. They were the types 
and shadows of the reality and substance that Christ should 
inaugurate. 

2. Preaching was not a Jewish institution. The whole Jewish 
Church was governed by the priesthood. They pictured ; they 
did not preach. It was a pantomime. Little 'S<r«A ^^, «k^^ ^ 
the times of the feast, when the Hallel -waa «\m% >Drj *C£\fe ^^^'^^' 
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The whole tendency of their office was anything but towards 
humanity and spiritual truth. He who doubts this has only to 
read the conduct of the high-priesthood in the days of our Lord 
to see to what a depth they had degenerated in enmity and 
bitterness towai'ds a poor, outcast, defenceless man. We cannot 
find preaching in the temple. Can we find it in the synagogue ? 
!No ; for there it was simply the exposition of the law, and its 
application to conduct. It fails to meet the principles of this 
new science. It is not the art that we practise. The 
prophetical dispensation was engaged only by anticipation upon 
the glad tidings. The major part of their work had to do with 
the sins and calamities of the people whom they addressed. 
There is nothing in the Jewish Church which is other or more 
than a suggestion of Christian preaching as an art. 

3. But, again, preackinff was not practised among the Gentiles, 
Bich in all the elements and results of eloquence were these 
nations outside the Scripture fold ; yet where is there one man 
who approached this ideal which the Christian preached ? If 
the preacher be a bee, gathering God's truth from all the sources 
of God's revelations of himself in nature and in his word, then 
these Gentile teachers were spiders evolving a web from them- 
selves that was to last only so long as they spun. They were 
speculative wholly. They had oracles ; but these were so vague 
as to be only the sport of their keen minds. And, besides, they 
had no voice for the people ; they taught in schools. They had 
so little comfort and encouragement for men that they were 
rejected by the people for whom they wrote. "Whilst in all 
afiairs of state, in the beautiful fancies of poetry, in the strong 
grasp of political argument, the writers and the speakers of the 
Gentile nations have since had no peers, yet they had no 
preachers. 

4. That this art was necessarily original with Christ I think 

is easily shown on the positive side ; because until Jesus Christ 

lived and died there was no good news to he told. It was 

impoaBihlG that the first principle of the science should be cvolTed. 

No human being lived ^vitti \)aft m\ssisycv. \ft ^:fisi<!ivuaj^e it as a 
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herald and an ambassador of God. There "were no arguments 
to new motives and exertions by which men could be persuaded. 
All such are rooted in his life and his religion. What a contrast 
would it be if I should trace the ages of preaching since Christ' s 
ascension, and set them over against the patriarchal, and the 
Jewish, and the Gentile history ! Would that I had time to 
follow down the train. The golden line of apostolic succession 
of preachers, from John of the Golden IVAuth, and John in the 
Desert, and Augustine with his matchless power and his heart- 
burning zeal, to Luther, the stem and sturdy preacher of the 
Reformation, and Latimer, that man of noble nature who braved 
the adversities and the enmities of his times, down to the men 
that have been the preachers to millions — as Whitfield and 
Wesley, the men on our side of the water who have gone out 
charged with the commission to preach the Gospel to all nations 
and all sorts and conditions of men. These are the sacred 
articles of the Christian art of preaching. 

III. IS'ow, in bringing all these to a point, I would say, 
thirdly, that this is a new responsihility ; and I want to be very 
crisp and short here. And under this head I have to say — 

1. That preaching is the Bole agency for marCs salvation. 
This it is that gives it a dignity in the Church of God. In the 
affirmation of this is the denial of all other agencies or instru- 
mentalities whatsoever. N^ow, my dear people, be ye bold to 
maintain it. Be ye watchful lest superstition should depreciate 
it. We live in a day and in a church in which we are publicly 
taught, by those who are supposed to have fraternity, that through 
the water of baptism the water of life enters into the soul of 
man. But the apostle tells us that we are renewed not by 
corruptible things, but by incorruptible ; that it is the Word of 
God enshrined in the memory, dwelling in the heart, controlled 
by the Spirit, which brings new life to the soul of man, and 
quickens man for Divine consecration. The failure to emphasize 
preaching in the Protestant Episcopal Church has resulted 
during the past year in the diminution of the casiOi^L^^'a* lo^V^s^j 
orders by one-^mdi. We are living in a g^ctvfcT«\aa"v^ ^\\ssvi.Tas^ 
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decline to be machines ; "when manhood revolts against any 
other influence of a moral nature except that which comes 
through the intellect. The church that defames and outgrows 
the prominence of preaching will ultimately have only a dwarfed 
and stunted intellectuality in its preachers, and but a limited 
number of them at best. For us, we are to listen to the word 
of God as our life, for through it comes life to our souls. When 
we are cast down, we ^re to listen for it as the sound of rain in 
the tops of the trees that shall refresh us. When, in our days 
of exaltation, we arc influenced beyond n^easure by earthly 
things, we are to listen for it as the voice of the Lord that moveth 
through the stars. When our souls are faint and famished, we 
are to listen for it as the silent dew, the manna, the angels' food 
that Cometh from heaven, through human utterance and human 
language, but still Divine in itself and its influence. It is the 
sole agency for salvation, therefore has its prominence in the 
Church, and therefore is it to be given free course by Christians. 
2. But then I say, secondly, it is the unlimited jprivilege of all 
believers, I^ow I use the word privilege wittingly. I know 
there are some of us who are charged with the responsibility of 
public preaching. I do not read in my !New Testament that the 
privilege is confined to them. It was to the brethren that the 
Lord gave the command to preach ; for whilst it is peculiarly 
the duty of those who are set apart in the congregation for this 
official work, there are no castes in Christ's Church, there are no 
ordera appointed by Christ himself. The ministiy is not through 
ranks and other distinctions. These are results of the Godly 
expediency and adaptation of the ages, and the providence of 
God and the Spirit of God rule in the form of the Church. It 
comes down to each one of you as your privilege. ye mothers, 
preach glad tidings with the voice of an ambassador, with 
arguments adapted to the condition of each heart and conscience 
committed to your charge! There is a terrible lack of this 
family preaching, an evasion of the duty, a failure to avail 
ourselves of the privilege. ye fathers, preach by exapiple, by 
precept, by conscious and uiicoiifedwi^ YjifiwiEwce I Let the Word 
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of God dwell in your heart richly. Let the spring overflow at 
the fountain, that others may be refreshed by the grace that God 
has given to you in the apprehension of his truth. Ye men of 
business, ye women of society, if ye be true to your allegiance, 
if ye be true to your vows, then this is the peculiar obligation 
which ye bear everywhere, and from which ye never can be 
absolved until Jesus welcomes you with, ** AVell done." If ye 
would always have the Holy Ghost with you, then always be 
blessing men with glad tidings, and ye shall be watered youi*- 
solves in turn. 



IHE SECRET OF A 2 RUE LIFE. 
Br Rev. Stephen H. TrxG, Jun-., !N'ew York. 

" / live by the faith of the Son of God, who loved mey and gave himself 

for wic."— Gal. ii. 20. 

THERE is no lack of personality in the terms of this passage. 
There is no evasion in the application of the glorious privi- 
leges vrhich are here described. Every pronoun is particular 
and personal. ** I live." '* Loved me." '* Gave himself for me." 
It is always, even in worldly life, a subject of curiosity to 
discover the secret of our fellow men's influence and success. 
The greater the impression they make upon the community and 
the generation, the wider the respect that they command from 
their fellows ; the purer and the more consecrated the character 
that they manifest, the more exacting is curiosity to know how 
they live. The world looks to craft and subtlety and tact as the 
explanation of success. In whatsoever life there is a manifest 
absence of these, and yet a demonstration of power and recogni- 
tion of the person, the world sees a wonder, which excites doubt 
and questioning. This same peculiarity of mind and life exists 
in a greater degree among professing believers. "What marvels 
of endurance, what great enterprises of endeavour, what suffer- 
ings home, what works accomplished by timid, halting, unintelli- 
gent, untrained people, does the history of the Church record ! 
Tried by any worldly test, men would have declared them impotent 
in the presence of such responsibility, and have prophesied failure 
when the trial should come. And yet have they been conquerors, 
and more than conquerors, over every embarrassment and persecu- 
tion iR their path. The believer, with a keener curiosity than the 
man of the world ever hiad, seeka to Ytio^ >C![i^ %K.^t^\. <it his life. 
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A worldly man may be interested "wlien Paul tells the peculi- 
arity of his own impulses and the controlling motive of his 
obedience ; because, had that life of Paul been written in any 
other book than the Bible, it would have challenged the atten- 
tion of all admirers of heroism. It is only the fact that Paul's 
biography is contained within the pages of a sacred book, which 
shuts out the recognition of his influence from the observation 
of the unbelieving world. A man of grand mental power, of 
great subtlety as a dialectician, skilled in the school of philoso- 
phy, of chief rank among his own people, a Pharisee of the 
Pharisees, concerning the law blameless, looked up to as the 
deliverer of the chosen people from a superstition which was 
now threatening to lead multitudes astray — ^he in an instant 
turns about. The thing that he once persecuted he now pur- 
sues ; the persons that ho once hated he now loves ; he goes 
through distresses, afflictions, perils, trials of every sort, controlled 
by some unconfessed secret power, evermore rejoicing, even 
though the circumstances of his life were so depressing. 

The matchless man of the Church of God in all its history ; 
the hero of great spiritual toils and trials, as the world must 
recognize him : the Apostle Paul, converted Saul of Tarsus, tells 
us in his text the quiet working and impulse of his own spirit. 
**I live." Do you ask me how? Sustained by what? Com- 
pelled by what ? ^' I live by the faith of the Son of God, who 
loved me, and gave himself for me." But these words are not 
simply biographical. They stand as the expression of every 
believer's privilege. He may enter his own name for the '* I," 
and he may apply his own personality for the me. Even as in 
our relations here we take a pledge, and **I " is named by him 
who administers the oath, and we repeat our own name, is the 
form of the expression. *^ I, Stephen Tyng, live by the faith of 
the Son of God ;" *' I " (each one of you may supply the paren- 
thesis) '^ live by the faith of the Son of God, who loved me " 
(then enter your name again), **and gave himself for me." So 
particular, so personal, is the privilege of faith and tk^i "feaxJ^ 
with which we are endowed by God's gi£t. 
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Now, I desire to attempt to-day, because there is tlie pressure 
of the Spirit of God upon my otvh mind, an analysis of this- 
passage. I strive for no great things. I seek to make plain this^ 
most important privilege, and to impress it upon your consciences- 
and heart. I am to attempt an analysis of this passage, and yet 
the truths are so interwoven that it is almost impossible to tear 
them apart. He loved, he gave himseK for me; therefore I 
live. This is the relation of the different statements it contains ► 

1. Here is a Glorious Lover. The Son of God loved me, and 
gave himself for me. To whom is not the consciousness of being, 
loved a grateful and a pleasing fact in life ? AVhere lives the 
misanthrope, really, sincerely, truly such, in the world ? 'Wlio- 
is there so absolutely isolated fi'om his fellows as to be indifferent 
to the emotions of those who are of his own generation and 
occupy some relation to him ? I hesitate not to affirm that I 
verily believe every life before me is controlled and consecrated 
by a consciousness that somebody loves it. I know not who it 
may be. I know not through what relation the love may 
flow — that which dignifies character and energizes conduct is the 
consciousness of a love outside itself, towards itself, syeeking for 
a reciprocation of such affection from the soul. I pity that 
person who has nobody to love him. I pity more that person 
who does not know that somebody loves him. But lest there 
should be one so isolated in all social relations, behold the 
Glorious Lover, who reveals himself in his presence to us all ! 
He, the Son of God, loved me. 

The greater the person, sometimes, -the more highly prized 
the love. This is the sycophancy of the world. Station in- 
tensifies our own appreciation of the one who is in affection 
bound to us. At least, the more worthy the person, the 
greater our consciousness and appreciation of the love. And 
he presents himself, who wag in the beginning with God, who 
was God, who was the "Word of God — by which he describes 
himself to man ; who is the Word of God, by which man speaks 
back to God ; who is the Life, coming into a condition of con- 
demnation, and making a natv]C£o\\mTEiOTtQlity an eternal placid- 
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ness in the life that now is, and extended through the eternities 
to come ; who is the Light, illuminating, restraining, cheering, 
-comforting, arousing those to whom he appears — he of whom 
the Father saith, " This is my heloved Son, in whom I am well 
pleased ; " whose love is like the Deity, an omnipotent love, all 
the gates of hell cannot prevail against it ; an omnipresent love, 
never is there a condition of life in which it does not prove 
itself ; an omniscient love, reaching down even to the unknown 
and unrecognised condition and wants of the soul — he it is of 
whom it is declared, *^ The Son of God loved me.'* And, dear 
friends, to rightly estimate such love, and the loye of such a 
person, fills heaven with wonder, and hell with terrible remorse. 
To have the fact determined and declared to us, and yet to decline to 
recognise the fact, is the startling marvel of unbelief. ^ * They love 
darkness rather than light" — love sin rather than purity — love 
the world rather than the Christ — ^* because their deeds are evil.'* 
2. If this be the Glorious Lover, then again I find heie the 
Gracious Act of Love. It has its reason in itself: he loved 
Vecause he loved — not for the perception of that which was 
-desirable and lovable in the soul ; not for any expected return 
from the one to whom this wealth of affection is declared. It 
is a love like unto his own nature, flowing from the depths of 
his own purity and wisdom and justice and truth and power. 
Every perfection is mingled with this love of him who, loving 
in the beginning, has promised to love unto the end. This 
gracious act of love, that the apostle describes, is connected with 
every office that Jesus Christ has assumed. He is our Prophet : 
then his love stoops to teaching, to instructing, to illuminating, 
to edifying our souls in the knowledge of Jesus Christ, our Lord. 
He is our Priest: his love is a justifying love, putting to our 
account the infinite merits of his own obedience and atonement. 
He is our King : his love is a soul-conquering, a sin-destroying 
love within our hearts and our lives. He is our Shepherd : his 
love is a leading love in the ways of righteousness ; a feeding 
love in the green pastures ; a love of repose "\y^ \iXY'^ ^?)tec% ^\ 
ife. He is our Surety : his love is a debt-^ayvsi% \qv^\ ^iJ^*viE^^ 
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demands of God's law and justice he freely assumes and cancels. 
He is the doer for us, and his love is an active love. He was a 
sufferer, and his love was a passive, bearing, enduring love. 
What is his name ? He is the everlasting Father, and it is a 
pitying love. He is thp husband, wedded to one soul : it is a 
cherishing love. He is the physician in our time of disease and 
infirmity : it is a healing love ; ^' by his stripes we are healed." 
He is our friend to help in every time of need ; our advocate, to 
plead our cause before the throne on high; our mediator, to 
interpose himself between us and every danger, that it may be 
averted. In all these many, peculiar, interlaced relations does 
this Christ-love make itself known. He is the God-man loving 
the fallen man. But note in this analysis that the past tense is 
used: **Ho loved me, and gave himself forme." Ah! when 
did it begin ? Our thoughts go back to that glorious council in 
eternity, when God devised his plan of redemption, and his was a 
consulting love. From the heights of glory he descended, and 
took upon him the form of a servant, and was made in all things 
like unto his brethren, that he might redeem : it was a per- 
forming love. He spoke the word of promise in the application 
of this great work to our souls : it is a promising love. This is 
the matchless fact. I ask you not whether you feel it ; I care 
not, as yet, whether one soul feels it here. I propound it to you 
as a statement of fact. He, the level*, himself loved us from all 
eternity, and in these different relations and methods has mani- 
fested and proved his divine affection. 

3. But then again, in this analysis. Who is the laved one? 
'*He loved me." *'Paul, who art thou?" "A persecutor, 
injurious blasphemer, a murderer in my heart, disobedient, 
without natural affection." " Did he love thee, Paul?" "He 
loved me, and gave himself for me." Well may we wonder 
when such a confession is made. That the Son of God should 
love the glorious angels^ who had never fallen, who basked in 
the sunlight of his acceptance before the Majesty of the Fatber 
— this would not "be aatowndiii^. That the Son of God shmdd 
Jove you, brother, and ^ow, totj ^\s\.«t,^\\a «tsi ^scssl^ m jpor 
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heart, and who have been deyelopcd by the Spirit of Grace to 
holiness of experience and living — this is not to me a wonder. 
That God should love inanimate creation, in the beauty of its 
formation and testimony to himself — this excites no marvel. 
But that he should stoop to the condition of an enemy, a sinner, 
a being whose thoughts are selfish from morning till night, save 
as his selfishness is interrupted by the home relation for the 
moment ; that God should stoop in this matchless affection to the 
condition of one who not only could not, but would not, love 
him in return; that heaven should love earth; that eternity 
should love death ; that immortality should love that which was 
iust and ashes and impurity — this is the mystery of godliness — 
"ftiis is the marvel of marvels which the Book of God reveals, 
aid which, without the testimony of this Book of God, would 
bt an absolutely incomprehensible and impossible statement; 
th3 mind of man never would accept it, never would credit it. 
**Ec first loved us." But some of us cannot say this, ** He 
lovBdme." Why not? Why not? Where is the trouble ? I 
tell thee, brother, it is the language of Heaven to say that. 
Look at the first chapter of the Book of Eevelations, the fifth 
verse, and you will find that the heavenly spirits confess *'unto 
him that loved us, and washed us from our sins in his own 
blood." Thou must learn the heavenly language before thou 
canst use PauFs confession. Only the mouth of faith can 
syllable these words. Every other tongue stammers and 
stutteis in striving to express the words. Pride, unbelief, keep 
bock t:ic acknowledgment. 

4. And so we come to another point in this analysis : not only 
the glorious lover and the gracious act of love, and the guilty 
loved one, but here we have the Lave Gift described ; ** he gave 
himself." What so precious as the token of love? The proof 
is added to the aff'cction. Great care is taken to guard the 
voluntariness and the freeness of our Lord's action. He did not 
sell himself; he did not lease himself; he did not rent himself : 
he gave himself. It was not a joint act. ^^ ^"a^^ ^csxaa^JsS., 
And the apostle Peter takes up thic same eiL"^T^««^Q>TL ^\ie^ ^^ 
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says, ^' Who his own self bore our sins in his own body on the 
tree." **He trod the wine-press alone." Of the people there 
was none with him. To this glorious gift of himself there was 
no necessity compelling but his own love, nothing inviting in 
man's condition ; nothing in the government constraining ; only 
the love of the Son of God is proved in this gift of hinisclf. 
l^ow, what is the substance of this gift ? How vainly shall we 
strive to measure it ! He gave himself — his person. He was 
man : he gave his manhood to suffer in our stead. He was God : 
he gave his deity to satisfy the demands which were written 
against man. He gave himself as the God-man, capable of 
suffering, competent to atone. He gave himself — his position. 
In how many different words is it described through this Book I 
He gave himself as a ransom, his soul as an offering for sin, as j. 
propitiation before God. AVe have received through himself tie 
atonement. He became a curse for us. By how many different 
expressions does the Spirit seek to develop this one truth, tiat 
he gave himself for us ! 

But, after having thus bestowed himself for us, he gave hun- 
self to us. AVith all the accomplishment of his finished life, 
with all the merit of his ascended condition, with all the fidelity 
of his affection and friendship, he bestowed himself; so that 
Christ Jesus, the Son of God, is the possession and the portion of 
every believer — both the giver and the gift — and the apostla says 
well in the context, *M am crucified with Christ, nevei-theless 
I live." If crucified, then dead, ** nevertheless I live; yet not 
I, but Christ livcth in me ; and the life which I now live in the 
flesh I live by the faith of the Son of God, who loved me and 
gave himself for me." 

I have finished my analysis, ^e have found in this text a 
glorious lover: the Son of God ; a gracious act : '* he loved me ;" 
a guilty loved one: **he loved me;" and the love gift: **he 
gave himself for me." And now. Christian believer, if this be 
true, it is true because God says it. AVe have no other evidence. 
It is a fact which passes all our anticipation, and in proof of 
which no less than GocVs voice is \-o \i^ ^^^^wated of any valuQ. 
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He has said it : we believe it. Before we feel it, before it pro- 
duces any result or change in our heai"t or life, we accept it as a 
fact, and syllable the apostle's words, '* He loved me, and gave 
himself for me." 

If this be a believed fact by you, I submit to you, ought you 
not to give yourself to him ? I do not mean by a profession of 
religion merely. I sometimes wish there was no profession, in 
the technical expression. It is often made a cover for very much 
coldness. But, brother, if you really believe this fact, and it 
has become a primal motive of your life, then ought you to give 
yourself to him, who hath given himself to you, in a consecration 
^7hich shall not only be conscious, but be recognised among men, 
so that others may test their lives by the faith of the Son of God. 
Not by craft, not by self-reliance, not by shrewdness, not by 
perseverance ; nay, theSe are all subsidiary to this impulse or 
motive — he lives by the faith of the Son of God. How ought 
wo to revenge the blood of Jesus? By leaving our own lusts. 
Our own sins that drew his blood must themselves bo mortified 
and destroyed, if we believe this truth. If we believe it, then 
must we give ourselves for him. This he did for us. Is there 
any soul willing to die for Jesus Christ, who died for him? 
Is there one believer who, if the time of choosing the alterna- 
tive should come, would rather bum or be torn asunder, than 
deny the Lord who bought him : I believe that there are many. 
The Church of God is as full of the martyr spirit to-day as it 
ever was. But truly it is a harder thing to live for Christ than 
it is to die for him. It takes more motive day by day, in the 
labours and the trials of life, to say, ** This I do for Christ," than 
it does to lie down in the dust. It would be a welcome place for 
some of us, whatsoever may be the chariot of God that calls us 
above. Nay, nay, to live for Christ is a struggle and a privi- 
lege and a joy which springs from faitli ; to live in open acknow- . 
lodgment of him, and be not ashamed of him. 

Then if this fact be true, how much may we expect from 
him ? The argument is that he who witb.li<ilclTLQ\>\a% w^ '^^ 
from us, how shall he not with liim a\so ii^i^'^ ^vt^ ^^ ^^ 
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things. There is no danger of knocking too often at Heaven's 
door; there is no danger of troubling Jesus Christ with my 
wants ; there is no end to the receptacle of sorrows and needs, 
which he has prepared in his own sympathy and love. It is 
his responsibility to care for those who thus accept this fact, 
and he has promised, '* I will never leave you nor forsake you." 
Oh, Christian believer ! did you thus live in the acknowledgment 
of God's testimony concerning you, men all about us would be 
asking the secret of your lives, and strive to follow you even as 
you followed Christ. 

But now I must say a word to those who have not believed 
this fact; and, my dear friends, tlm is the first truth that every- 
body that ever was saved, or ever will be saved, must accept : 
** He loved me ; he gave himseK for me." Open the shutters; 
let in the light. Take away the barriers ; let ia the joy. The 
first truth is a glad truth, that everyone of us may take right to 
himself. ** Ah ! " but some one says, ** How am I warranted to 
say me ? I can say he loved and gave himself for sinners. How 
can I say me?" Unless you have a sense of personal need; 
unless you have been aroused by God's spirit to care for these 
things, you never can say it ; you go down to death and condem- 
nation without ever knowing this fact. Therefore the first 
thing for those of you who are impenitent and indifferent is to 
believe the other fact stated in the same Scriptures, that you are 
condemned already ; that the wrath of a holy and loving God 
rests upon you. Live as you are now living, think as you are now 
thinking, love as you are now loving, and you go, brother, by 
the necessity of your own character, into darkness and death. 
Oh ! if you stood as often as I am called upon to do by an open 
grave, you would lose all sense of the contingencies and re- 
straints of this world. One dear friend, in the hour before his 
departure, said to me (and the words have been a comfort ever 
since the midnight in which they were spoken), ** You have been 
faithful to my soul ; you have told me the truth ; you have not 
tried to conceal from me the fact. If I am not saved, you are not 
to blame. " And yet I trust thaX \ig ^a&%e^ mta tke igeace of Gt)d 
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before he died. I have too great responsibilities upon these 
shoulders and this heart to care much for human opinion in this 
congregation. God has taken that from me ; but 1 do declare to 
you, men, fathers, and brethren of this people, that if you die as 
you now live, you will be lost for ever. I declare it on the basis 
of this Word of God. It is not my own doctrine. Would to God 
it were not so ! If you believe that fact, I ask you to believe this 
other countervailing fact : *' He loved you ; he gave himself for 
you." Why will you refuse so gracious a declaiation ? Do you 
fear to presume — can you presume — upon a promise so broad? 
** Him that comcth unto me I will in wise cast out." Do you say 
you are not godly, and that he well may love your wife, your 
children, your brother, your sister, because they are godly? Were 
they godly when he loved them ? Were they not such as you 
ara in all their principles of character when he revealed himself 
to them ? Do you say, *^ Well, I cannot be so particular ; I 
cannot say me ? " My dear friend, he has described you as clearly 
as though he had called your name. He has drawn a. line all 
about your condition, and said, ** This is salvation ; do not step 
over it ; do not sin against it ; do not depart from it ; accept 
and live upon the truth. He needs you in his love. You need 
him in your sin. Oh ! that you might, in the simplicity of a 
heart purpose say, ** I believe the fact. I believe it because 
God says it. I will rest upon it : he loved me ; he gave him- 
self for me." If you will believe it, it is his business to make 
you feel it, and his holy spirit, which is working with us this 
hour, will deepen within your hearts the conviction of your 
need, and fill you with a peace that yon can never understand. 
But the first act is yours — believe you can believe. There is 
no necessity of trying to believe it. There is no need of praying 
to believe it. You can believe it. Every man and woman who 
docs not believe this truth calls God a liar, because ho believes 
not the witness that God hath given of his Son. God keep you 
from that dark sin, and bring you to the knowledge and the 
reciprocation of your Saviour's love and gift. — ^m^Tv 
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** Salute every saint in C/triat JcsksJ" — Philippians iv. 21. 

WHO in all the world lives in harmony with the letter, still 
more with the spirit, of this great Christian law ? How many 
comments upon it really limit its latitude ? How many man- 
made and Church-enforced commandments are utterly incon- 
sistent with its requirements ? How much emotion that passes- 
for Christian experience in the world is condemned by its very 
utterance ? And yet it stands ; and after knowledge shall hare 
vanished away, after faith shall have been lost in fruition, after 
liope shall have been swallowed up in attainment, it shall still 
stand, the great fundamental of the Cliurch of God, who is love, 
and who so loved the world as to send his only begotten Son. 
That which offends this rule of Cliristian life, or is subversive of 
it, no matter by what authority originated, or by what sanctions 
and penalties applied and executed, has no binding force upon 
conscience or life. This is the higher law, which overrides all 
contradictory enactments. This is the new commandment which 
supplements and is the consummation of the ten. **A new 
commandment I give omto you, that ye love one another ; as I 
have loved you, that ye also love one another. By this shall all 
men know that ye are my disciples, if ye have love one to- 
another.'* 

At Anworth, a little village in Scotland, this new command- 
ment found expression in t\v^ easMiA, ^viV ^ot^sid^eriid association 
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of two of the greatest men in the seventeenth centuiy. The little 
town of An worth was the home and the pride of that sweet soul, 
Euthei-ford, the Covenanter. One Saturday evening, so the 
story runs, his household were gathered together for their usual 
cotter's Saturday night's devotions, when an alarm was heard at 
the outer door. A stranger sought admission. He was welcomed 
with true hospitality, and took his place in the circle of those 
who were then answering the varied questions in the Catechism. 
It so chanced that the question, ** How many commandments arc 
there ?" came to this new-comer, as the one to which he was to 
make reply, and instantly he answered, ** Eleven." ** What ! " 
said Butherford; '* a man so experienced in life as you seem to 
be, and so educated in the law and the Scripture of God, not to 
know that there are but ten commandments ! " The stranger 
answered, '* ^ A new commandment I give unto you, that ye love 
one another.' " Startled by the answer, Kutherford proceeded 
with his service. The next morning, before the hour of service, 
he walked from his humble manse along that pathway which is 
still spoken of as '* E,uth(?rford's Walk," towards the little 
church. It was early in the day, and he scarcely expected to 
meet any one in the path ; but over in the wood he heard the 
voice of some one in supplication. The moment he listened he 
recognised the stranger* s tone. He sought him out, and 
demanded to know who he was. The stranger answered, ** My 
name is Usher." He was the Lord Bishop and Primate of all 
Ireland. Having heard much of the piety of the Presbyterian 
Euthei-ford, he had, in this secret way, sought his society that 
he might judge for himself. Their hearts flowed together in the 
common devotion which they both felt toward the Lord Jesus, 
their Master ; and when the hour of service came, together the 
Covenanter and the prelate walked to the little An worth church, 
and Usher of Ireland preached to the Covenanters of Scotland 
on the new commandment, that *^yc love one another." His 
presence there, his welcome there, his spirit and his words, were 
expositions of the truth of that which the Lord ^tvN^ ^3^ \5a& "s^wxcl- 
ming up of his own hie and the last teuOieiic^ ^i ^^"^ ^^sj^ 
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Grospcl. This is the law which Paul voices in the charge to the 
Philippians, " Salute every saint in Christ Jesus.*' 

This text, though occurring at the close of the Epistle to the 
Philippians, is really the key-note which makes all its parts 
harmonious and intelligible. Paul had received at the hands of 
Epaphroditus, a brother truly beloved, a commission of ministry 
and gratitude from his Philippian friends ; and now, writing from 
the Boman prison a letter sent by the hand of Epaphroditus, he 
•jecoffnizes this service in some words of counsel and cheer. How 
beautifully docs he speak of that he had received! "Having 
received from Epaphroditus the things which were sent from 
you, an odour of a sweet smell, a sacrifice acceptable, well pleas- 
ing to God," is his testimony to the people of whom he writes in 
the first chapter of the epistle, '*I thank my God upon every 
remembrance of you, always in every prayer of mine for you all 
making request with joy, for your fellowship in the gospel from 
the first day until now." He had peculiar ties to Philippi : a 
man of Macedonia called to him at Troas, *'Comc over into 
Macedonia and help us ; " and early the next morning he sought 
the ship that was to carry him to IS'eapolis, the port of Philippi. 
Immediately he associated with the few devout women who 
were accustomed to worship outside the limits of the city, and 
found Lydia of Thyatira, whose heart the Lord opened, and with 
whom he made his home. He cast out the spirit of divination 
from the girl who had brought great gain to her masters, and for 
this, falsely accused by the people, was arraigned before the 
authorities and committed to prison ; and not only to prison, 
but to the inner prison ; nor only so, but was made fast in chains 
and in the stocks. Throughout the night God gave them the 
spirit of song (for Silas was his companion), and in the middle of 
the night an earthquake shook the prison. The doors flew open, 
the jailor was aroused, the Word was preached unto him, his cry 
of penitence was heard, and his question answered, and he and 
his family became obedient unto the Word of God. After the 
manly stand that the apostle took, the next day, when he faced 
the colonial authorities, \)ecauae \)[vey \iaji ^^wss%^\!mcl -who was 
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a Eoman and still uncondcmned, the brethren, when he was 
released, sent him to Thessalonica. There was he persecuted, 
and from thence he wcn^ to Berea, and so towards Athens. But 
there is no epistle which so overflows with personal tondemess, 
and is so full of personal expressions, as that to the Philippians. 
They were not plagued in PhUippi, as they were in the church of 
the Galatians, by Judaizing teachers ; they were not divided by 
party spirit, as in the church at Corinth ; and Paul strikes the 
very tone of all true Christian life and Christian doing, when he 
writes to his loving, intimate associates such a charge and salu- 
tation as this. Happy, are the people who are in such a case. 
The Christian life is an impossibility in this world, unless the spirit 
of mutual, helpful, considerate love be sedulously cultivated. 

That we may intelligently strive to obey this apostolic charge, 
let us sec what the text contains. 

1. First of all, I find here the description of tU true 
believer, '* Salute every saint in Christ Jesus." He is a saint 
in Christ Jesus. This is not the title by which the apostles 
<;alled themselves ; it is the term they applied to those to whom 
they were called to minister, and whom, by the grace of God, 
they had gathered into the Christian Church. The epistles 
abound with expressions of their own self-contempt. Their 
estimate of their own personal attainments was very low. 
*' Sinners, of whom I am chief," wrote such an one as Paul the 
aged. * ' Lest having preached to others, I myself should be a 
castaway." ** I am not meet to be called an apostle, because I 
persecuted the Church of Christ." These are the peculiar 
expressions which this great apostle applies to himself. Yet 
were they not therefore strangers to joy because often so 
burdened with contrition, and so depressed with self-contempt. 
Kay, nay; he that was least in his personal judgment of 
himself still claimed all that there is in Christ, the offices, the 
promises, the fulness of the person of his glorious, exalted 
Saviour. Towards Jesus all looked bright ; towards themselves 
all was dark — nothing of experience ; nothing o£ «^'5»ass^<scl^% 
nothing of purpose ; nothing of coiist(ixa\ioTL\ TVv<c^ \>^-v£va«s^^^ 
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their deficiencies, and page after page witnesses to their 
deploring spirit. But they were lifted up in exaltation 
instantly they contemplated their pri^lcges through Christ. 
They were overwhelmed at the sight of the sin-side of their 
own characters : they were overjoyed when they contemplated 
the Christ-side of their own and their neighbour's lives. Hence 
all their injunctions about charity, which believeth all things^ 
which endureth all things, which hopcth all things ; hence all 
their commands about bearing the infirmities of the weak, and 
so fulfilling the law of love. AYhilst depressed in themselves, 
they ever looked to the Christ-attainment and privileges of 
those to whom they spake. They saw no man after the fiesh, 
but always as God regards eveiy believer, even as they were in 
Christ Jesus. Now, it is a blessed symptom of tnie health of 
soul when man begins to make the most of his fellow-men ; 
when he covers up the defects, when he forgets the scars, when 
he stands on the housetop to declare the virtues of those who 
are associated with him in Church and life. In honour let 
believers prefer one another. Let them be blind to imperfec- 
tions. Let them make much of them that fear the Lord. 
Honour them that are in Chiist Jesus, saints. Even so ; yet 
write down yourself a sinner. 

But every believer is in Christ Jesus. This is the descrip- 
tion. Shall I say this is the new world into which he is born 
again by the Spirit of God? He enters a new life in the world. 
He is in, yet not of, the world. His better life is contem- 
poraneous with the earth upon which his physical life is to be 
passed, yet infinitely beyond and spiritually surpassing the 
things which can here be appreciated and feared. In this world 
of Christ Jesus the believer lives a charmed life. Kaught is 
there that can harm him or make him afraid. Over him, in the 
world of the Christ, are the promises which, as stars, rule the 
darkness of his sky, and guide him in his night marches towards 
the far country. Beneath him is Christ in this Christ-world; 
his support, the loving arm upon which he leans, the loving^ 
embrace into which lie flees m e^exy litaa oii ^Q\i^\wi^isArinity. 
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About him in this Christ- world is still Christ, the mountain of 
protection, the sure guardianship of his days, and his guidance 
in the. midst of perplexities, whatsoever they may be that 
endanger his safety and his peace. And within him is Christ in 
this Christ- world. He breathes in Christ; he breathes out 
Christ ; the pulse of his new life is Chiist's life ; the energy of 
his new life is the Christ power ; all that he has, all that he is^ 
ail that he hopes to accomplish, is the working out of that 
which he has received from the new world into which he has 
by the Spirit of Christ been introduced. His fii'st breathing of 
faith, like the first commotion of the lungs in the new-made 
life, is a gasp for the Christ that fills this world ; and from the 
first to the last inspiration, he lives, he moves, he has his being 
in the person, tlie offices, the gracious assurances of the Saviour 
who has thus condescended to be his home now, and to prepare 
him 11 home more full and rich and satisfying in the world 
to come. The life that that believer lives is by the faith ox the 
Son of God. What matters about the worldly life ? That is 
dead. It was cnicified with Christ. Kevertheless he lives, and 
oh, what a life it is ! Tell me not of knowledge according to 
the natural man. Tell me not of passion and power according 
to this poor, fallen, sinful nature of ours. Tell mo not of 
wisdom in the adajjtation of means to the end. Tell me rather 
of that development of all the faculties of mind which he 
receives who is a man of God in Christ Jesus. The provisions 
for his daily wants ; the compensations for his present sorrows ; 
the promise for his future needs as life opens out new per- 
plexities and embarrassments — all these are the common lot of 
every man who believes in the Lord Jesus Christ ; and if he 
does not possess them, it is because he is blind to his privilege, 
and neglecting the fulness of the salvation to which he is 
called. 

But then, in this description, every believer is said to be a 
saint in Christ Jesus. So the apostle continually addresses 
those to whom he sends his epistle ; and yet the N?cst^ ^"ssco^ 
hardly have the full force that we in our NOcaifexxXar^ ^n^ S^. "^ 
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docs not necessarily mean saints sanctified in temper and dispo- 
sition and living. It is rather a general expression. " Separated 
ones," would carry the idea of the apostle. They are the holy ; 
they are the separated from earth, in the very etymology of the 
Greek expression. So God regards them as separated ones. 
He speaks of them as a little flock to whom it is the Father's 
good pleasure to give the kingdom. The assurance is that he 
shall call them out of every nation and every people and from 
among those who speak every tongue, at the last day. And, 
indeed, there is one passage which is very significant in the 
Scripture, where our Lord says that the Divine retrihution is 
withholden for the very elect's sake. So, aside from the ways 
of men, does God graciously look down upon that little people 
who hy his hlood have been introduced into the privileges of 
the Christ-life. Not only does he so regard them, hut he so 
employs them. In the accomplishment of the great redemption, 
the apostle tells us he passed by angels. He sent his Son in the 
likeness of sinful flesh. The great Saviour condescended to be 
made like unto us ; to take upon him our nature, that he might 
in all things meet our responsibilities. Then, if the gi-eat 
Incarnation was the rule of God's economy, through believers, 
as partakers of the Divine nature, does God still manifest the 
perfections of his own character, and by such believers accom- 
plish his gracious errand? Tell mo, where dost thou find 
the typo of holiness in this world except in some hidden, 
humble, retiring saint of God, with whom thou mayest chance 
sometimes to meet in thy family or thy social life? "Where 
dost thou find true fidelity, true earnest love separated from 
selfishness, consecrated in benevolence and beneficence ; where 
save in some child of God, who, with all his infirmities and doubt 
and darkness, is in the world as Christ was in it, used by the 
Great Father to tell the evangel of his own perfections ; to 
impress upon the world something of that great character which 
was summed up in the life and the person of the Incarnate Son ? 
Bren so his scheme of saving men, of filling up the heavenly 
city, is promoted by such as \keftc. 0\i\\.misL, tired, tempted 
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disciples, ye who are liable to faint and grow lukewarm in 
service; ye are the agents, the messengers whom he commissions 
to accomplish the great work which, in the coming of the Son, 
was inaugurated, and which, by the promise of the Son, is 
continually to be sustained. And in one way they who are in 
Christ Jesus are esteemed of men as separate. There is a large 
class of men in this community who are counted out in every 
time of iniquity. When the tongue of man becomes vulgar, the 
believers in Christ, whoso presence and influence are known by 
their testimony and their example, are instantly separated from 
the mass of the* ungodly. There arc certain things that will 
never be said in the presence of a true Christian man. There 
are certain stories which can never become the property of a 
true Christian man. He who stands firmly in Christ, 
pronounced for Christ, is marked off by the world as not of 
their company, and not to be entertained in their fiivolity 
and sin. Oh ! are our names thus written in heaven, as 
separated ones dwelling on earth ? Are we regarded differently 
by the Great Father from the mass of the unbelieving and 
ungodly by whom we are surrounded ? Arc we thus a terror 
xmto the evil-doers that are about us? Are wc, as an army 
with banners, dreaded by those who are engaged in the service 
of sin? Blessed is thy portion, brother, if thou hast entered 
into this fellowship. Blessed art thou in thyself, if thou art 
Hiring daily in the consciousness that this is thy relation. 

But shall I go further, and say every believer is becoming 
more and more saintly ? It is impossible to sunder these two 
parts of the plan of salvation ; and yet many people try to do 
it. To be justified in the merits of Jesus Christ before God is 
one thing ; to be sanctified in our own heart, in our own secret 
soul and life, is another thing. To have all the riches laid up 
in store for those who believe in Christ, and to enjoy an income 
of blessedness and assurance from the far country — this is one 
thing ; blit daily to be watching against sin, daily to be culti- 
vating the do net's and the do's, maintaium^ t\v5i TiOi^iaJCv?^ ^-^ssN* 
of the Christian 'Mc, and striving towaxda t\i^ ^q^\\K^^ ^-tq^A.'s. ^^ 
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the rich reward of them that will live godly — this is a far diffe- 
rent thing. But, my dear friends, it is impossible to separate 
the two. He that is justified is daily growing, in his own heart 
And life, more holy. It is an unconscious process, that of 
sanctification. Man knows tlie struggle ; he knows the failures ; 
he knows the feeling of the infirmities. He does not see the 
other side. Shall I s ay he knows the wrong side of the work — ^he 
-cannot see the pattern on the right side ? That which passes 
among men, and which is recognized among men, as humility, 
in personal experience is a deep consciousness of undesert, a 
«ense of personal unworthiness, so that the man dare not lift 
np his eyes except to say, ** God be merciful to me a sinner." 
That which men and God call gentleness, in the personal expe- 
rience, is a continual effort to keep covetousncss in, to keep the 
•door of the heart open, to school one's self to feel rightly, and 
to uphold the time thing in the society in which the life is to be 
passed. Brother, thou wilt never know whether thou are grow- 
ing holy, except by thy deepening sense of personal uhworthiness 
before God ; and if thou hast been trembled by such thoughts as 
these ; if thou hast been worried because thou hast made no 
progress in the Divine life ; if thou art creeping closer and 
-closer every day toward^ the foot of the cross, and looking up to 
the Saviour as the source of all thy faith, thy love, thy^hope, thy 
•strength ; then thou art becoming holy, though thou knowest it 
not. People take knowledge of thee that thou hast been with 
Jesus, and hast learned of him*; and it is a strange and contra- 
dictory talc that thou sometimesdost tell, though thouthinkest that 
thou knowest thyself better than any one else can do.. " Saints 
in Christ Jesus " is the description that the apostle gives of those 
to whom he sends this salutation. They aro growing every day 
away from the world, and turning towards God in their aspira- 
tions and desires. This is the first thing that our text contains. 
2. I^Tow, secondly, I think it contains something about the 
Democracy of the Christian Church, ** Salute every saint in 
Christ Jesus." Our Lord Jesus Christ established a society of 
Hiose who believed ia himuigoiiWiQ ^Qcd\i, ajid that society is still 
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recognized in visible signs, and still influential through personal 
example and living. I love to think that there are many be- 
longing to Christ in the Church who yet have not joined 
themselves to any body of believers. It is a bad thing to stand 
outside in that way, waiting for a perfect Church. Brother, 
thou wilt never find it ; and if thou sliouldst find it, and be 
admitted to it, it would, from that day, be an imperfect Church, 
for thou art full of imperfections. It will not do to imitate 
Nicodemus and Joseph of Arimathea in their hesitancy, 
llemcmber how true Xicodcmus was at the last, and how 
faithful Joseph was before Pilate when he begged the bruised 
body. It is better to follow them in the maturer part of their 
experience. This Church, to which faith in the Lord Jesus 
Christ admits thee, is the great Church of the saved. It is not 
a monarchy, as Home has tried to make it. It is not an oligarchy. 
It is not ruled by a few in the great company of believers. It is 
a pure, true republic, and was so designed by the Lord himself. 
Before the law this great community of believers are equal, 
and the ministry appointed within its bounds is mutual in all 
consecration and helpfulness. True, it has the purest charac- 
teristic of a theocracy — God governs it. The Church is subject 
to Jesus Christ; but his will is exertod ov(»r individuals 
according to their own voluntary actions. There are people who 
talk much about the early Church. I love to go back to the 
earliest Church of all. It may be that the early Church was 
taken up with superstition, and lost its simplicity by the accre- % 
tion of errors ; but the earliest Church of the apostles continued 
together in prayer and the Lord, and had all things in common. 
They were, in their ministry, each for the Church, and in their 
personal relationship to their Lord, members of a great spiritual 
democracy. ** Every believer is in Christ Jesus " is the way in 
which the apostle puts this thought. Their merit is in common. 
It is a merit not to be increased, not to be diminished. !?f othing 
that we can do in the development of personal character can 
increase the store of our merit before God ; nothm« \!ftsi^ "Ossfc 
believer is tempted into, by the subtlety oi t\i^ %m ^i\vaJ^ ^-sn^^^^Co. 
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in him, takes from the fulness of that merit which is laid up for 
him in Christ Jesus. It is an inheritance in the unchanging 
Christ that is given unto us, and so, before the law*" of God, each 
is justified as freely as every other. That disciple who has just 
come to Christ is as absolutely accepted of Grod as he who has 
borne the burden and the heat of \h.Q day in a long, toilsome 
service for Jesus. The Father's love recognizes him in the 
well-beloved Son, and he is gathered as close to the heart of 
God as the oldest member of the family. Yea, the mansion in 
the Father's house is as ready for him as for those who in per- 
fect holiness are now tuning their harps in sweet songs to their 
Eedeemer's praise. His personal enjoyment of the things of 
Jesus, his personal influence and the expression of his life in the 
world, may be very different from that of every other disciple ; 
it may be up, or it may be down ; he may have a large ministry, 
or a very contracted one ; but it is a difference which does not 
affect his title to all that God is to him in Christ, and all that 
God has promised to give to them who are themselves true to 
Christ. 

But the believers who are thus described in common have 
their purposes coincident ; together, in their dissimilar ways, 
they are working out the common salvation. !N"ow, that was a 
grand motto which one of the schools accepted as their sign : 
**To the greater glory of God." But it is not the motto of a 
party or a school — it belongs to every true believer who intel- 
ligently has entered the company of those who claim the merit 
and confess the name of Christ. To this, dear brethren, we all 
stand committed. It is ours to strive to do the will of our 
Father, even as it is done in heaven. Every selfish considera- 
tion of our own comfort or advantage, everything which belongs 
personally to us or is limited to our own aggrandizement, must 
be subordinated. All the powers and the possessions of the 
believer are held subject to this one object, to this one principle 
of consecration to the glory of the Saviour. 

3. But beyond all this comes to us the Salutation imd the 
CJiarge* Here is a deaciiiu\ioTi o^ the believer. Here is a 
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description of his relations to every other believer. And now as 
to the result unto each one of us who are in such a company 
and in such a case : ** Salute every saint in Christ Jesus," let 
me add a word of exhortation. 

** Salute every saint." First of all, recognize every saint. 
There are no lines of demarcation between saints. We are 
learning, some of us, not to expect all saints to speak their 
creed in just the words that we employ. Theological differences 
are very often fictitious. If a man be in Christ, and claims all 
that Christ is and has promised to be, he is my brother, whether 
he call himself lloman, Greek, Armenian, Catholic, Ritualist, 
High Church, Eroad Church, or Low Church, or by whatever 
name he may be styled in any other company. Let us look 
over our old theological differences, and try to recognise the 
eyes of brethren who are not able to speak to us our Shibboleth. 
jN'either are ecclesiastical lines to be drawn between saints. 
What matters it whether the saint has been baptized in the 
river Jordan, or been sprinkled witha few drops on his forehead ? 
What matters it whether one man's hand or another man's hand 
has been laid on the head of him who has been led to Christ ? 
What matters it whether he calls himself by one designation or 
another in the army of the saved ones, so far as our personal 
recognition of him is concerned ? There are advantages in all 
disciplines for different sorts of temperaments. God puts you in 
the church for which you are really prepared. Uut never let 
ecclesiastical lines, brother, divide you from the saints that are 
in Christ Jesus. Even so, in God's honour, one man chooses to 
wear one style of livery, one mode of living, one scheme of 
worship. Shall I, therefore, stand aloof from him and say, '*I 
will not salute you " ? Nay ; God bless everybody who worships 
in any way. There is too little worship in the world now-a-days. 
It is better to have a worship that is dark, that is gloomy, that 
comprehends not the work of the Spirit in the soul, than to have 
no worship at all. And if a man is in Christ Jesus, he will give 
expression to his gratitude for benefits received, and la^a 1^^&l\s^ 
promises yet unfulfilled. 
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But let not selfish ends divide saints. It is very easy for 
people in the pulpits to talk of theology and ecclesiastical rules, 
and then come down and despise God's poor ones. Oh, how 
pertinent is the epistle of James to the present time! The man 
"with the scant raiment is too often scorned because the man with 
the gold ring is come into the concourse of God's people. Let 
it not be so with you, dear friends. Look at the saint part of 
everybody. Look not so much at their names, at their qualities, 
at their place in society, who their friends are ; but when you 
look out in the world, seek the saint part of those with whom 
you come in contact. There may be those who are poor in this 
world's goods that may be the almoners of great spiiitual riches 
to some of you that men call wealthy. They can tell you of 
God's goodness; they can speak of God's mercies in the midst of 
your self-sufficiency and self-conceit. Do not despise those who 
are saints because for a little while they are poor in the things 
that are seen, or they are outcasts in the reputation which lasts 
only for a lifetime. Ask whether a man is rooted and grounded 
in the love of the Lord Jesus Christ. That is enough, whatever 
else may be defective in his profession. Use the language of love 
towards such persons. What business, in the Church of God, 
upon the tongues of professing Christians, have jealousy, bitter 
recriminations, and unkind criticism ? Oh! remember the words 
of the Master, ** Bless, and curse not." Speak as well as you 
can for every saint ; and when you cannot speak well of a saint, 
keep quiet. It is a bad business in this world for saints to be 
tearing saints in pieces : we are not sent to be the judges of one 
another. An old artist taught us that lesson when he was trying 
to draw the picture of* a friend who had a tumor on the side of 
his face — he painted the other side ; and it is a blessed thing 
when we are making the most of the good in one another. And 
I want those of you who have much to confess in the other way 
to confess it down on your knees to-night, and henceforth be in 
fervent love — love that will bum up differences — love that vrill 
consume the rubbish that defiles our actions, that will sanctify 
the sacrifices and tlie coTiBecTa\.ioTi'& oi qvm ^^aSi:^ "life. 
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Let your salutation culminate in mutual help. Be ready with 
the word of counsel and of cheer. Provoke one another unto 
good works. Let the churches learn this lesson. There is no 
need of criticism or confession. I sometimes have this dream : 
if one could divide the whole heathen world among the com- 
panies of those who love the Lord Jesus Christ, and each could 
take the nation for which he is most adapted by its system and 
its traditions, how soon would heathendom become Christ's 
dominion ! But now, instead of provoking to good works, how 
do professing labourers for Christ often weaken and sometimes 
nullify each the other's usefulness, by a multiplication of 
agencies in fields too poor to sustain them ; and this from no 
other motive than the failure to recognize the necessary com- 
munity of interests of all true saints in Christ Jesus. 

Dear friends, our text is a plain message, containing a very 
important truth. Oh! that we might each have a loving 
influence and a purpose to do kind and generous acts, each to 
the other. Let us renew an incident of the old Church to-night. 
Fancy j-ourselves among Ephesian Christians. Eemember that 
aged apostle whose Patmos days had past, and who waited for 
his welcome home. Look, the A.postle of Love is even now borne 
into the congregation of the faithful upon the arms of true 
disciples. "Watch the loving smile, like unto that of the 
Lord, which plays about his haJf-open lips. He speaks. Be 
still, that you may catch his words : ** Little children, love one 
smother." 



2HE DUTY OF IMPROVING THE MEANS OF 

GRACE. 

By Rey. "W. H. H. Muebat, Bostox. 

^^ Looking dUigenthj, lest any man fail of the grace of God^ — Heb. xii. 15. 

fPHIS passage, in its original application, refers especially to 
-»• the converted, but may with equal clearness and pungency 
be addressed to all who stand in moral relations to God. I 
shall consider it in its widest significance, and make it a basis 
and starting-point from which I shall urge upon all of you, 
and especially such of you as have not as yet a hope in Christ, 
the duty of leaving nothing undone whereby the hope may bo 
obtained. I feel that many of you are peculiarly situated. You 
are in that border-land which lies between worldlinefss and 
spirituality, in doubt whether to advance or go back. You 
are not as bad as you have been, nor as good as you should be ; 
and I wish to call your attention to certain considerations why 
you should not remain where you are. I hope to make it appear 
to some of you that you should go on until you have come to- 
a full and perfect Christian state. 

1 . There is a certain class of men who come to the stirface,^ 
and advertise themselves in every revival period ; who say, 
"'WTiy need I go to a prayer meeting ? Can't I read my Bible,, 
and feci my guilt, and ask for pardon, just as well at home as- 
in the vestry of the church ? The one place^is just the same as 
the other." And in this way they put aside kindly-meant 
invitation and solicitude in their behalf. 

!N'ow, I desire to say a few words to you in this congregation 

who hoioTi^ to this class, and to that greater number outside of 

this audience to whom, m fti^ i^toVi^^tir,^ ^i ^<^\,*Ocifc^^ ^jrords 
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may come, who use th.e same excuse to stave off the X^lhristiau 
importunity of those who are anxious in respect to the welfare 
of your souls. Does it not seem, at times, queer to you, that 
people who are too sensible for you to imagine insane, should 
be more anxious about your welfare than you are yourselves ? 

]N'ow, then, I ask you, friend, if the prayer-meeting is the 
«ame as your home, why do you refuse so persistently to go to 
it ? Why do you so dislike the place of confession and prayer 
and exhortation ? "Why do you dodge and avoid a place which 
is the same as your home ? Why do you put ingenuity upon 
the rack to invent excuses for not going ? What is the cause 
of that uneasiness which disturbs you as the prayer-meeting 
night draws near ? Why do you dislike to have your wife or 
mother or sister or friend ask if you will not go to meeting with 
her to-night ? 

My friend, do not deceive yourself ; do not flatter yourself 
that you can deceive God's people. They have all passed 
through the same shameful and bitter experience. They all 
avoided the Spirit once, and strove to stop their ears to the 
invitation of peace, as you are now doing. They all resisted 
the means of grace, and came out of the power and dominion of 
sin tardily, and only as pushed along by the strong-handed mercy 
of Christ. We all know your feelings, therefore ; for they have 
beeo our own. We know, for our eyes have been opened so 
that we see, the cause and motive of your disinclination. You 
do not desire to go to the prayer-meeting, because it is a prayer 
meeting. You know and feel that there is a difference between 
that room of prayer and your own house, and that is why you 
stay at your own house. Why not be honest (pardon me if I 
seem to rudely impeach your motives) — why not be honest, I 
repeat, and frankly say, ** I dare not go to the prayer meeting : 
the tide sets all one way there ; and, if I should put myself 
into it, I should be borne along, and compelled, as it were, to 
become a Christian ; and I am not ready to become a Christian 
yet" ? I do not say that you shall go to t\ife ^Y-ajc.^ <il^x«:^^^% 
I do not saj that you shall be coiwexte^*. ^ow. «xei ^cl^^^"^ ^^ 
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your own movements. I would not place the weight of a finger 

upon the sceptre of your independence. What the Spirit may 

not do, it is not for man to attempt ; but I do insist that you 

shall deal honestly with the Holy Ghost. You can say, ** I^o, 

I won't be converted," if you will ; but I insist that you shall 

say it directly to his face, and in just so many words. 

Woe unto me if I preach not the gospel so as to uncover all 

your excuses, so as to reveal the wickedness of the crouching 

motive that fears to show itself, and cause every act of your 

mind to stand forth, perceived of yourself and others, in the 

clear light of a deliberation intelligent and decided as it is 

wicked ! 

In further explanation and enforcement of this point (for 

some of you may not realize the reason and philosophy of the 

means of grace) I suggest, — 

2. That the mind is subject to motives. Every decision has a 

parental cause back of it. Every resolution is in the line of 

sequence. Something has preceded. It had a bulbous state 

before it flowered out. The mind decides from the same reason 

that a stone mounts into the air : it is impelled upward to the 

point of decision by a power acting imdemeath it. ITo man 

becomes a Christian, no person changes the order of his life for 

the better, because compelled by the arbitrary exercise of God's 

power. God deals with souls very like as he deals with flowers. 

He puts a pressure, but no violence upon them. His touch is the 

touch of gentleness. He comes to a tree, and sifts his dews all 

over it. He does this night after night, until every bud is 

moist, and a half disposition to yield has come to the hard 

edges of the outer leaves. Then come the rays of the sun with 

their sweet enticements — a lover for every bud — and they say^ 

each to his own, " Open unto me, my beloved, my undefiled." 

And after a little time of delay, as if every flower would be 

true to the modesty of nature, they all open ; and the orchard is 

bright with the beauty of their faces, and rich with the fragrance 

of their breath. And it is just so in the kingdom of grace. 

While Ood puts no violeiice, "k^ do^^ ^\it a pressure upon its 
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subjects, strong as it is sweet. TVe are not compelled, we are 
inclined; we are not dragged, we are enticed; we are not 
driven, we are persuaded ; and there are times and places when 
and where these gracious influences are felt more strongly than 
at others. There is a spot on my farm — a hillside, with a 
southern exposure — where I shall plant my orchard and my 
berries and my flowers, because the sun greets it with its earliest 
ray, and lights it with its retiring beam. And I hope some day 
to sit in my porch, and have the mingling perfumes of all that 
slope borne up on the current of the warm south to my nostrils. 
And so in the wide ranges of God's husbandry, where are soils 
and climate for every possible virtue, there are favourable 
localities and southern exposures to the spirit, where everything 
blossoms earliest in youth, and where the Indian summer of 
Christian experience lingers longest in the changeful atmosphere* 
And this law is no more peculiar to the realm of the soul than 
to the realm of the mind. Why should a child attend school ? 
Why build colleges ? . Why collect libraries ? Why group the 
paintings and models of the great artists of the world ? Why 
cannot your child be as well taught, why cannot his judgment 
in matters of art become as discriminating, his taste as reflned 
at home, as in these places bo ostentatiously set apart for his 
service ? Because, I respond (and you all anticipate the 
answer), because a man is influenced by his surroundings. 
There is an influence in association, an inspiration in occasion, a 
power obtained by the collocation and concentration of means 
and agencies, which the dullest in apprehension must see and 
acknowledge. The college is dedicated to learning; its walls 
were reared in the interest of culture ; its associations are all 
classic ; and the atmosphere of the place, as we say, is literary. 
These things are not without their influence upon the student's 
mind. -They quicken and stimulate his ambition; they sustain 
his noblest aspiration ; and in after-years, as he looks backward 
to his college-days, he discovers that more potent and blessed upon 
him than all the positive accretions of knowledge '^^'&\X^^ ^-^'scit, 
subtile influence bom of the surroundrnga odl.^ «^\tA. ^I'Ccvfc ^^^'^. 
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So it is, friends, with the sanctuary and room of prayer. 
You who would put yourselves in the best position for spiritual, 
development, make your regular visitations to each; if you 
would have knowledge of your sins, go where that knowledge is 
imparted ; if your conscience is dead and inopcrant, go where it 
may be brought in connection with the Spirit, and shocked into 
life ; if you are hardened in your unbelief, and would be melted, 
go where tears are flowing, and the choked and tremulous voice 
of confession is heard : in short, if you desire to be saved, go 
where salvation is being proclaimed and experienced. 

You are walking in darkness : let the hand of a friend lead 
you to some room that is full of light. You are like a man 
smitten with leprosy; it has full possession of you; it has 
attacked the nerves, and taken away your sense of feeling ; it 
has hardened the organ of sight, so that you arc blind. You 
neither feel nor see in what wretchedness and loathsomeness 
you stand ; and you will not believe such as tell you, with tears 
in their eyes, weeping because of the wretched plight you are 
in, how terrible is your condition. Go, then, to him at the 
touch of whose finger the scales shall fall from your eyes, and 
you shall see how vile you are ; and not alone that, but looking 
again, see your vileness pass away, and you yourself — too happy 
to laugh, your joy finding expression in your tears — ^feel that 
you are standing a new man in Christ Jesus. 

I desire all of you to whom I am a religious teacher and 
adviser to understand that the matter of personal goodness 
is not one of mere preference — something you can accept or 
reject as you please. There is a right and a wrong to it. 
Now, I feel that all of you desire, on the whole, to do what is 
right. The spirit of enlightenment, the spirit of quickening, 
has been with you ; and you are not insensible to obligation. 
It has not had its perfect work in you ; for you have resisted it 
in part, and do still resist. But, so far as you have permitted, 
it has been with and in you, and kept you from fatal 
indifference. You have been like the briars and brambles in 
spnng'time, whose nature it is to %o wstt m the way of thorns. 
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and yet from which. God, through sun and shower, elicits 
sweetness. You have been shone upon of his love ; you have 
been nourished by the dews of his grace ; and a certain floral 
state and fragrance have come to you, in spite of yourselves, as it 
were. And it should be a matter of keen gratitude with you, 
as it is of rejoicing to us all, that he has not left you to your- 
selves, but enticed you by a sweet persistency toward goodness. 
He has blessed you, as he often does all his children, beyond what 
they expected — beyond what they consciously desired. 

Xow, I speak to you as those who are able to realize an 
obligation ; and I say (and I think that you all will agree with 
me) that you have no right to remain spiritually where you are, 
if any advance is possible to you. If you would be a better 
father or mother, or wife or husband, or brother or sister, or 
friend, by becoming a Christian, then you ought to become such 
to-day. The question^of experience and conduct is not one that 
is important to you alone. It affects every one whom you 
affect — all your clerks, your relatives, your acquaintances, and 
community at large. The character of a man's life affects 
thousands beside himself. "Wickedness cannot be kept inside a 
man's own heart. You might as well expect a poisonous flower 
to keep its poison to itself, when the wind goes over it and wafts 
its deadly perfume abroad, as to expect to keep the evil thought 
and wicked imagination and inordinate desire to yourself. 
There is a social and moral atmosphere ; and men breathe of 
your impurity, and are endangered by it. My voice, therefore, 
only gives utterance to the solemn protest of universal purity 
against your past and present conduct, when I urge you to 
become better men and purer women. The embodied virtue of 
the world speaks through me, exhorting and entreating you to 
rectify your nature and your courses. I speak not alone for the 
adults : I speak for those who sleep in cradles to-day, who are 
to grow up and be influenced by the evil in the world, of which 
your imperfection and sinfulness compose a part. Steep and 
flinty enough by Nature's dire appointment will be th<i ^^ii^ 
their tender feet must tread : place not a. ^OoWe, ^^^^. ^^'^ ^ 
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tliorn, in their path. If we are anxious for your conversion, it 
is because we are interested in it as sharers of its influence. If 
we labour so strenuously to lift you, it is, in part, because we 
feel that, without you, we ourselves cannot so rapidly mount. 

I dare to say that few of you are indifferent to your spiritual 
condition. You are thoughtful, solemnly so, for the Spirit of 
God has descended upon you as winds come down upon a forest ; 
and as the trees are ?wayed, so you arc moved and agitated in 
your minds. And you can truly say, ** [ am thinking upon this 
matter a great deal. I think of it every hour in the day ; yes, 
and at night too : wl^en my family think I am sleeping, I lie 
awake, pondering my spiritual condition.*' I understand all 
this, friends ; and yet I say frankly to you, that in this lies your 
greatest peril. I mistrust this prolonged deliberation. My fear 
is (and I ask you to judge if it be groundless) — my fear is, that 
you will do nothing but think. Thinking will never save you ; 
it will never fulfil the gospel requirement ; it will never make 
your peace with Jesus ; it does not commit you to that step 
which is alone satisfactory to God, and which you must take or 
ever his peace will be shod abroad in your hearts. You can 
bury a seed so deeply in the earth, you can retain it there so 
long, that it shall decay. The germinal principle in it shall be 
extinguished, and no life ever come out of it. And so a resolu- 
tion, no matter how noble, no matter how promising, can be 
detained so long in the mind as to die out, and never develop 
into an act ; and I fear that this sad experience will be yours. 
There is a time for debate — a time when to act would be only 
to blunder ignorantly ; but, on the other hand, there is a time, 
there are seasons, in e^ery one's life, when to debate longer is 
to sin — a moment when action alone, prompt and decided action, 
meets the emergency and fulfils obligation. Do you under- 
stand this, friends ? Does this analysis come with the force of 
conviction to you ? Does something within you say, ''That's 
my case"? If so, how, then, can you delay? how hesitate? 
It 80, you are at the very door of opportunity : you have but to 
open it ; you have "but to take on^ ^\iCi^, ^xv^^^sKSL^l-axid in your 
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Pather's presence, with the light of his face shining upon you, 
and his love covering your transgressions like a mantle. Would 
that I might have a more impressive utterance than the feeble- 
ness and coldness of uninspired speech ! Would that for one 
moment — ^yea, even now and here, to-day — the ** gift of tongues " 
might be vouchsafed to me, that through my lips might come to 
you the perfect expression of the highest wisdom ! Then should 
you be exhorted ; then'should there be a propulsion to my words 
that should push you on; then should it seem, to you who 
hesitate, no longer the voice of man, but in very truth the voice 
of God. Then should mercy stand revealed before you — ^not 
that mercy which is known of men, and whose home is on the 
earth, but that sweet, that tender, that sublime expression of 
Jehovah known to the redeemed and pardoned, whose dwelling- 
place is heaven, and whose home is in the bosom of God ; and 
you should see it standing here, lacking not voice of warning, 
lacking not gesture of entreaty, saying unto you in tones to 
thrill and melt your hearts, ** Though your sins be as scarlet, 
they shall be as white as snow ; though they be red like 
crimson, they shall be as wool." 

I know that now and then, when every other excuse fails him ; 
when Satan can push forward no other defence to a man's 
wickedness ; as the last desperate resort against the Spirit, he • 
concentrates the energies of the mind in one bald expression of 
unbelief and obstinacy, and the man says in his heart, ** It isn't 
true. The preacher is mistaken. I am in no such peril as he 
describes, do what I may. God is too good to condemn me." 

My friends, palsied for ever be my tongue in that hour when 
it shall cease to magnify the goodness of God ! My conception 
of him, like a sun full-orbed and replendent, rides for ever the 
heaven of my hope ; and whether in gladness, or dimmed with 
the moisture of many tears, I lift my eyes upward, the sky is 
bright with the outshining of his love. !N'either in father nor 
mother, neither in friend nor lover, can ilian find a measure for 
his benevolence. !N'ever may you find a charity, t^sss^-^ ^ 
patience, never a compassion like to "his. ^u^ ^^^ \a.^^^ ^^^ 
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your error the less, nor your conclusion less wrong and perilous. 
Listen, then, while I strive to make this appear to you. 

1. In one sense God does not condemn you— you condemn 
yourself. Xot by the frown of his face shall you be exiled from 
heaven and him, which term^ are one ; your own condition shall 
banish you ; your own consciousness of unfitness shall banish 
you. Though you stood in the streets of heaven, yet should 
you say, *'This place is not for me; ray companions are not 
here ; " and, covering your face with the mantle of your remorse, 
you would fly from the pla^e and companionship you did not 
deserve, neither were fitted to enjoy. The wretch who stands 
at night on- the corner of your street, clothed in rags, and every 
rag defiled with dh't, with bloated face and bloodshot eyes, and 
a tongue familiar with oaths, is not less fitted for the light and 
refinement and purity of your parlours than you are — standing 
in your sins, clothed in the garments of your unrighteousness, 
your minds corrupted with the out-going of many unseemly 
imaginations, your habits all earthly — for the clear light of 
heaven and the company of the blessed. I^ever shall you know 
until that hour noted chiefly for the two revelations it shall 
make — one of the purity of God, the other the impurity of 
man — never until you shall stand, I say, in that pure light 
which forbids all illusions, and compels, by its clearness, a full 
knowledge of yourself, will you know how wicked you are. 
Then shall you indeed see your unfitness ; then will you realize, 
as no words of mine can make you, the need of the new birth. 
The silence of God will be the voice of your condemnation, and 
your own consciousness indorse, even with groanings, the 
righteousness of the decree. 

But, were this not so, still are you in the wrong. The 
Adversary perverts your theology that he may still hold you as 
his captive ; for you surely cannot deny that God is ruler over 
a kingdom filled with two classes of subjects, the good and the 
bad, the obedient and the disobedient. In this world, as you 
know, wickedness and wicked men exist, and hence law is a 
necessity ; and, in order t\iat \t ma.-^ ^xq\^^\, \Jcisi ^'^c^L, it must 
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be enforced ; for law unenforced is both a standing dishonour to 
the law-making power, and a laughing-stock to the wicked. 
And God must, therefore, enforce his laws against every 
transgi^essor of them, and the impartial enforcement of the law 
becomes the highest evidence of his goodness. Go down to one 
of your city courts and test this reasoning. You are interested 
in this matter, for you are a citizen here, and your own life and 
property are at stake. In one court-room you find a weak man 
as a judge — not a base judge, perhaps: not one who will pocket 
a bribe ; but one in whom there is no keen sense of justice, no 
judicial uprightness, no proper realization of his responsibility. 
The case before the court is one of your own bringing. A man 
has broken into your store, and robbed you ; or into your house, 
and violated your wife ; and the whole community has risen up 
in arms against the man. A feeling of insecurity has spread all 
over the city, and men say, as they meet in the street, " Who 
of us is safe ? There was a time once in this city when a man 
could leave his family under the protection of the public law, 
and journey off, and do his business abroad, feeling that his wife 
and children were secure ; but now it seems that none of us are 
secui e. Tf hat a civilization is this, when a man must needs be at 
home every night, pistol in hand, to defend his own dwelling ! " 
And they say, *'This villain must be made an example of, or 
law will be only a name here, and a by- word among thieves." 
But the judge is one of your tender, merciful, good men, too 
kind-hearted to punish any one — just such a being as some of 
your teachers picture God to be ; and he says, ** I can't punish 
this man ; I love him. I dare say he will repent if I let him 
go." And so he bids the sheriff unclasp the handcuffs, and 
turns the man loose upon society again. Friends, what would 
you say of such a judge ? I am not talking theology to you ; I 
am not striving to convert you to any set of doctrines : I am 
talking common sense ; I am getting you down to the very roots 
of the principle of public justice ; and I ask you, "What would 
you men say of such a judge? Would you q.^\\.\vyk!l^ ^oo^ 
judge? — a judge to be honoured? — a ^ucH^e to "V^^ Vss^^ "^s^ 
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kept in office ? ]S"o ! You would say, ' ' This is a wicked judge : 
he is worse thau the criminal he wickedly pardoned. If he 
had been a good judge, he would have interpreted the law to 
the man's condemnation and our safety. His goodness would 
have at least made him just. Away with him from the bench 
he disgraces, and the city, everj' home in which he has 
imperilled ! " 

My friends, are goodness and justice one thing above, and 
another below, the sky ? or are they the same in every world 
and order of beings throughout the universe of God ? You say, 
** They are one and the same everywhere and unto all." Then 
I say, in accordance with your own rendering, the very goodness 
of God will impel liim to execute his law against every trans- 
gressor, unless some other provision than such as the principles 
of public justice provide shall be made in the criminal's behalf. 
A provision has been made, blessed be God! The terms and 
conditions thereof I have presented to you out of the Scriptures 
before, and do present them to-day, which you have rejected, 
and do now, as I understand you, reject ; and these, being 
rejected, leave you as though no provision had ever been made. 
Where, then, do you stand ? You stand in the position of 'trans- 
gressors before the law, unprotected by any provision of mercy, 
with the just and the good of all ages and of every world 
indignant at you on account of your crime ; without God, and 
without hope in the world. Your present is dark with fore- 
bodings, as a landscape upon which has fallen the shadow of 
coming storm ; and out of the future comes the muttering of 
concealed but approaching thunder. Ply, then, impenitent man, 
before the night of death comes, and the storm of judgment 
breaks above you ! — fly to the Rock that is higher than thou ! 

The death of Christ, I charge you to remember, and to believe 
none who say otherwise, as you value your soul, — the death 
of Christ was the extreme suggestion of infinite mercy, whereby 
judgment might not be pronounced upon the criminal, and the 
honour of the law and the security of the universe at the same 
time he sustained. Theie aio no unreyealed fountains, friends 
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lying back of Calvary, yet to be opened, in which the guilty 
may wash and be cleansed. There is no rock out of which 
waters may gush, from which creatures dying of thirst may 
drink, save that which was smitten by a greater than Moses. 
There is no other name in heaven, or among men, whereby you 
can b3 saved, than the name (is there no note of music that I 
can borrow in which to breathe this name ? — a name that should 
have melody for its expression, and the harmony of heaven for 
its praise), the name of my Redeemer and my Lord. Come, 
then, to God, with this name upon your lips. Come in your 
hesitation, come in your trembling, come in your guilt, como 
even in your despair, and ask freely ; for it is written, " What- 
soever ye shall ask of the Father in my name, that will he give 
unto you." 

And now, friends and strangers, as I draw to the conclusion, 
I strive after some parting utterance that shall fitly express the 
solemnity of this hour. I have striven to speak with the 
simplicity and directness of a man who realizes the grave 
consequences of human conduct. Ahead of us all is the future ; 
and to us, who are gifted with immortality, it is an endless 
future. I know that time will fail ; that the days will die, and 
have an end ; that the earth will cease its revolutions ; and the 
seasons, because of their age, expire ; but we shall not fail, and 
the souls that are within us will not cease to live. The earth 
on which we are, and the heavens above us, will pass ; but we 
shall not pass. Even the bodies we inhabit will return to their 
native elements; ashes shall be mingled with ashes, and 
dust with dust : but we, like birds that fly upward 
and abroad When the bars of their cages part, shall stand 
unharmed when our bodies dissolve, and our existence will be 
continual. Sitting as you are under the shadow of that eternity 
which looms in vast projection above your heads, feeling as I do 
that some of you may be near your graves and the supreme 
crisis of your lives, I ask you to' tell me what is your spiritual 
position. Upon what are you settled ? What hoT^eVxjoN^^QNi^ 
to give strength and consolation in yotir dyiu^ \iQ\rc*t "V^"^^^^ 
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you with no arguments ; I make no appeal. Faculties and 
powers are yours sufficient for the investigation, ample for 
decision. If you have not decided ; if you still linger in a state 
of hesitation, of dangerous lethargy, or wicked indifference, — ^I 
do my duty in warning you against further delay. Avoid it as 
your deadliest foe. Your consciences speak through my voice, 
and re-echo my admonition. Sink the line of investigation 
into the waters to-day. Touch bottom somewhere. Drift 
no longer on an unsounded current down which so many before 
you have floated to ruin, and the shores of which are lined with 
the upheaved fragments of many and recent wrecks. 

The day has brought you a new and beautiful possibility. It 
has delivered you from your business and your daily cares. It 
has graciously separated you from those worldly pursuits which 
forbid the leisure needed for solemn thought. It has introduced 
you to scenes peculiarly favourable to religious reflection. Its 
memories and its emotions throng to your aid. Heaven itseK 
descending in the privileges of this closing moment, opens its 
gates for your entrance ; and the solicitude of its saints and its 
angels, yes, and the desire of the Saviour himself, speaking 
through my lips, sends out the solemn interrogation, ** Will you 
enter ? '' 

Suspend your answer until you hear me. By that past behind 
you, by its sacred memories, by the graves where your pious 
ancestry sleep, by the remembrance of faces now passed into 
glory, by the bitter recollections of your sins from which you 
can never deliver yourselves, by the brevity of your lives 
hastening to their close, by your fear of death, by your hope of 
heaven, and by whatever other invocation unknown to me, 
and which, by being uttered might influence you for good, I 
entreat you, one and all, to drop your rebellion against God, 
and be at peace with him. The moment is heavy with the 
burden of your decision. Have you decided ? If so, how ? 



GOD'S GLORY IN THE SOUL. 
Br IIev. SiEPnEN H. Tyxg, Jux. 

" T/ici/ glorijicd God in m^." — Galatians i. 24. 

rpHROUGH long ages the same sun has been shining. What- 
A ever be the secret of its hidden fires, its light is as bright 
to-day as when it greeted the first man, and its radiance was no 
less then than now. Planets of our system have caught its 
glory, and reflected its beauty and its powei. Earth has, 
through these thousands of years, basked in the smile of its 
beams. Even to the verge of other systems like our own, afar 
off in infinite space, ^has its swift light shone and been lost in 
the depth of darkness beyond. Eclipses have at times hidden 
the sun from our view; but the shadow has passed away 
quickly, and the clear light shone again. Pegs and vapours 
have ascended from the surface of the earth and dimmed its 
glory ; but these have been scattered by the sun himself, who 
cometh forth with health in his wings. Night has come, as the 
world has turned away its face from the sun; but day has 
succeeded night in the ceaseless revolution of our homes. So, 
century after century, generation to generation, year upon 
year, day by day, childhood has clapped its hands, maturity has 
timed its toils, age has been cheered, with the glistening of the 
same steadfast sun. Its light and heat in interwoven rays have 
been absorbed by the cold earth, have been reflected from the 
placid lake, have been refracted in the depths of the water, have 
been radiated from all the forms of God's and men's combined 
creation. But still the same sun has been whi«^et^^ ydl ^"s^t^ 
evening breeze from the land, and in e^erj ixiomYDL^ ^ \s\si'^^^^^ 
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from over the sea. To the spectrum of its light not one line 
can ever be added; to its glory, so perfect, science cannot 
contribute a single beam. 

This is God's symbol of himself in this lover world. He is 
the Father of Lights, with whom there is no variableness, 
neither shadow of turning. Life turns away from God, and 
men are in darkness. Life turns towards God, and it is full of 
cheer and joy and light. In his light we see light. Far 
removed from man, he yet reaches down to the humblest con- 
dition of the race. His rays are himself, and tell the story 
of their home afar. Through all disciplines, through all 
dispensations, by divers images, has this same God illuminated 
and cheered the world and the Church. Angels about the 
throne — redeemed saints, ten thousand times ten thousand and 
thousands of thousands in number, and sinners all over this 
world saved by grace, do glorify God, the same yesterday, to- 
day, and for ever. The God whose glory is in the heavens, 
revealed in the history of earth, and declared by the experience 
of every sincere and trusting soul, has perfections impossible of 
addition as they are evasive of all analysis. Ke is the standard of 
holiness, the source of life, the saviour from wrong. His glory 
belongeth unto him ; he will not give it to another ; yet every soul, 
every life, every home, every church, dwelling in the brightness 
of the beauty of God, declares, extends, exalts his glory. Before 
the eye and in the ear of rational creatures, theology cannot 
make God either more or less than he is. The panegyric does 
not add one virtue to the person about whom it is told; the 
picture that is true cannot make the portrait more beautiful 
than the face; the window, translucent, does not create, but 
lets in the light; even so our relation to God in his glory. It 
belongs unto us to declare — it does not belong unto us either to 
diminish or increase the majesty of God. All our consecration 
cannot add one ray, all our scorning cannot detract aught from 
him. 

This is the sense in which God was glorified by Paul — ^the 
churches of Judea being witness. They rejoiced in the testi- 
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mony given to his converted life by his deeds, his sufferings, his 
courage, as they were manifest to all men. Those of you who 
have read attentively this letter to the Galatians will remember 
that it was suggested by the doubts that false teachers had 
raised among the faithful friends of Paul in referenca to his 
own mission and the gospel that he preached. Their complaint 
was that he had not seen any of the apostles. His was not the 
doctrine of the Church. He was least and last of the apostles, 
and had had no time for education. Therefore, in denying the 
binding force of the ceremonial law upon the Gentiles, he erred 
from the truth as held by all the churches. And the answer of 
the apostlo is in this first chapter of the Epistle to the. Gala- 
tians. Ho is an apostle, not of men, neither by men, but by 
the revelation of Jesus Christ. He tells the story of his early 
converted life. He went into Arabia ; he conferred not with 
flesh and blood, yet he did spend some time with Peter, and 
was brought into communion with James, the Lord's brother. 
Yet this was nothing, for he made the whole of his Gospel to 
rest upon the revelation he had received from Christ himself. 
It was high ground to take. But then he dwelt in Cilicia, and 
in all the churches of Syria he received acceptance. *'I was 
unknown by face unto the churches of Judea which were in 
Christ : but they had heard only, That he which persecuted us in 
times past now preacheth the faith which once ho destroyed. 
And they glorified God in me." His own asseveration of his 
Gospel is -vindicated by the change it had wrought in himself. 

!Xow there were peculiarities in Paul's conversion which, 
perhaps, have never been reproduced and never may be expe- 
rienced again. But the principles of all conversions to God are 
the same. When true, they compel the churches to give testi- 
mony to God's gloiy — they silence every other praise save that 
of God. 

My topic is the Glory of God in a Sinner's Conversion. 
Christmas angels sounded it over the plains — ** Glory be 
to God on high" — as they heralded the rcdem-^tioia. tVi^ ^^^^ 
work such changes in life ; and the au^ciV^ \)ca^ ^^"^ ^^s^yKr.^ ^"^^^ 
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each sinner that repenteth and retumoth, and make merry in 
the Father's house. The Church catches up the strain, and 
gives praise to God, and the world is silenced in its cavils by 
the continued miracles of transforming grace. 

I. In the Act of Coxveksion God is glorified. It is strange 
how many misapplications of this word *' conversion " prevail in 
the world and the churches. It is used to express the change 
from one civilisation to another : the Chinaman is converted 
when he becomes an American. It is employed to tell the story 
of a change of philosophical thought, when one begins to believe 
in the existence of spirits after having all his days supposed tjiat 
God had nothing in this universe like unto himself, but all was 
dead, inert matter. It is introduced, again, as the explanation 
of a person's change of ecclesiastical relations. One passes from 
your church into the church opposite to yours, and he is ** con- 
verted," according to the usage of many. He has changed the 
mere form of his profession, whilst he holds to the same great 
essential truths. And, indeed, when one ceases to hold to the 
precepts of the gospel, and allies himself to the base and 
polluted crimes of Communism, their language is that he is 
*' converted" — fi'om purity to depravity. Yet not one nor all 
of these are here meant by the words in the sacred Scriptures. 
It tells the story of a divine impulse upon our affections, to turn 
them from the things they have loved before ; upon our will, to 
entirely change the purposes and desires which have prevailed 
before ; upon our life, to make perfect the contrast of that it had 
been theretofore. It i» the impulse of God upon man, turning him 
away from the things that tempt him further from God unto the 
things that attract him into nearer associations and relationship. 
And every part of the act of conversion is divine. The only 
thing that you and I do, dear friends, in conversion, is to fight 
God, until, at last, his Spirit makes us willing in the day of his 
power. 

This act of conversion includes several facts. The Sense of 
Estrangement from God is its first feature. !Now you will admit 
that this is not a common experience among men. You do not 
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f?ce many shadowed faces on the street ; you do not know many 
lives darkened with doubt and fear; you do not read many 
records wliich are blackened with this awful pressure of aliena- 
tion from God. A single look at men will refute any allegation 
that they are conscious of estrangement, of themselves and by 
themselves. Indeed, God is not in all their thoughts, except in 
a few of their Sunday thoughts ; and their great desire is to be 
as free from thoughts of him as possible — a desire which springs 
from an alienation that is not recognized and realized. Still 
the fact remains — as plain a fact as any wi'itten in the skies or 
on the earth — God is ; man is his enemy. Every effort of his 
natural heart is to defame, to degrade, to dethrone God. He 
will do it by his philosophy if he can. He will do it in his 
language, so far as he has influence. He will do it, at least, by 
his life, in the opposition of the divine command, and in sub- 
mission to the spiiit that God hates. Under the ministry of the 
Gospel a man commences to see that this fact is asserted. He 
does not realize it, but he hears it preached. Would to God 
the Word was preached more often nowadays ! He sees it 
written in the lines of the Scripture, and his mind is arrested ; 
he contemplates, he considers, he meditates upon it. **Does 
that refer to me ? Does that describe my heart, my character, 
my life?'' The constancy of such meditation is the work of 
the Holy Ghost upon that man, until, by the power of God, it 
becomes a settled conviction of his soul that there is a God with 
whom he now has, and must ever have, to do. He cannot laugh 
him out of remembrance, he cannot successfully fight him ; he 
must recognise him, and he must in some way submit to him. 
And he realizes that God is the contrast of himself; that he is 
alienated, astray, opposed even to his paitial conception of God. 
!N'ow, all conversions begin here ; and no power but that which 
is divine can make a man realize that gi'eat truth. 

Instantly the Desire for Reconciliation springs up in the heart 
of him whom God is converting. Last summer we all com- 
plained of the drought ; and those of us who had little gardens 
in which we took pride, watched the dry CQ.\t\v, ^^-^ *Ocvfc ^^"cv-Os.^ 
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in the sod and the walks, and learned the illustration of David's 
words about the thirsty land — **My heart gaspeth as a thirsty 
land" (is his expression) **for God." The stag, heated in the 
chase, breaks through the reeds and rushes in its desire to reach 
the stream; it pants for water — '^Even so panteth my soul 
for God," is David's expression of longing. And in the 
holy Scriptures a blessing is given unto those who ** hunger 
and thirst after righteousness." I^ovr, divested of all the 
imagery, what is this? A simple, sincere desire for recon- 
ciliation with God — the knowledge wliich we all have that 
there is a way of salvation keeps us from absolute dark despair. 
When we. begin to realize our alienation from God, we know 
there is a door, and that we can knock at it when we will ; wo 
know there is a great plan of grace, and we can avail ourselves 
of it if we choose, therefore we are not driven to despair and 
death by our own hand in the remorse and confusion that 
follow. Bead the records of remorse in heathen lands, where 
not even this general knowledge of the Gospel prevails, if you 
would measure the influence upon life of the most superficial 
infonnation about the Gospel of God's grace. IS'ow, he that 
thus has learned to desire searches the Word of God, and seeks 
to know what all this means ; not for somebody else, not that 
he may write a book, but that he may refresh and sustain and 
save himself. This has God wrought. It is his doing. jSTo 
human being can pump up such a desire out of his estranged 
heart. It is like the spring in the soil which God feeds from 
the clouds— it would run dry if he did not give the early and 
the latter rain and the morning and the evening dew. But now 
the new creature begins to show itself. The man was bom 
again. He did not know the time ; he did not comprehend the 
experience. He desires fellowship with the God that before he 
wanted to be away from as far as possible in the universe. If 
God was in heaven, then he did not want to be there ; he would 
fly to the uttenp.ost parts of the world, and yet be oppressed 
witli the fear that he should meet even there the God that he 
dreaded and hated. ISow ^ic Iq^i-hs that it is the goodness of 
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Oocl that he has not been consumed, that he has lived days and 
month.s and years by the forbearance and long-suffering of that 
glorious God whom he has despised and braved. He longs to 
be reconciled, to enjoy the experience of those about him vrho' 
speak of God not with dark, gloomy frowns,, but with sweet, 
cheerful smiles, and whose choicest word in all the vocabulary 
of earth is '^Emmanuel, God with us." This is the Spirit of 
Heaven, and it must have come from Heaven. 

Eut tJie Invitafion of Dicine Love meets such a man. The 
Oospel is no longer a stale story to him. He asks no other 
message. The more of it he can hear the better, for his soul 
feeds upon it, and is daily upbuilded by it. Oh, how eagerly he 
listens! I can always, in a congregation, point to men and 
women whose faces show that they are present on everiasting busi- 
ness — not more casual hearers, but those whom God's Spirit has ■ 
awakened to learn what be the principles of the Gospel of 
Christ. Xever a prisoner so greeted the pardon that clemency 
sent ; never an outcast so wept with gladness over the letter of 
recall to his father's house ; never a pauper so read the will 
wliich brought homo to him wealth immeasurable, as does such 
a man when the Spirit of God has begun within him the desire 
for reconciliation. He studies this 'Word of God, he will not 
take it at second hand, he wants to see for himself, and to con- 
template it as his own. God speaks to his soul by the Spirit and 
by the human voice in most persuasive pleadings. It is a 
divine message, and he loves to liave it ring the chimes of his 
aifections: ''Come unto mo, all ye that are weaiy and heavy 
laden; I will give you rest," and all the powers within him 
bow down and obey in adoring reverence before a E-edoeming 
God who makes such a promise as that. 

IS'ow comes tJie Determination to Eeturn, It may have occu- 
pied only minutes, but what a journey it is of sou] ! Some one 
may have taken the step to-night, and said, '* Yes; I have been 
alienated. I do desire to be reconciled. The message is for me. 
I will arise and go to my jFather." But Tci5a.erD^0QX \v<y^ i-Kt ^^^i- 
liavc already gone in your purpose uud ^^tercDLm^"v«^- "X^^x 
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have forsaken all. You have turned your back, now, in the 
decision of your soul, upon the things which before attracted 
your regard. Everything in the condition of such a deciding 
soul says, ** Go." He thinks of himself in his unfallen condi^ 
tion, and it cries out, *'Go." He looks at his life, so filled up 
with frivolity and temjitation, and it says, ''You are not too 
safe — go." He looks out into the future and its hopes, and all 
is dark, and a voice commands, '*Go." And his remembrance 
of home — bread enough and to spai'e, yet he far from home ; the 
family gathered together; invitation after invitation increases 
his impetuosity in the determination to be reconciled unto God. 
Eut the best of all is when the determination becomes an act. 
*'He aFOse," it is said of the prodigal, ''and returned." How 
more than hoped for is the welcome. !N^ow acceptance from a 
Father's love. I^ow peace that passeth understanding. Xow 
rest from all his heartaches as he trusts in Christ. Kow joy 
which overflows his chalice as he ' brings it empty to the foun« 
tain. He gives God the glorj', who hath rescued and reclaimed 
him, and brought him back to himself, to hope, to Heaven. 

Dear friends, from the first sense of alienation to the actual 
affiance of the returning soul, it is all of God ; and we, looking 
at such a soul, say, in human eloquence, in the persuasion of 
friendship, in arguments or influences' that men have used, Let 
God be glorified in every such experience ; let every such life 
stand a monument to the sovereignty and the authority of 
divine grace. 

II. But I want to speak, secondly, of the IxFLrENCE of Cox- 
VEEsiox. This is the glory of God. Both our conscious and 
unconscious influence as converted men and women is con- 
tinually crying, "Let God be glorified." "Be Thou, God, 
exalted above the heavens, and Thy gloiy above all the earth." 
If we live, let God be glorified ; if we die, may that glorify 
God ; if we suffer, let God be praised in our sufl'erings ; if we 
labour, let it tend only to his glory ; if we have plenty, let it 
overflow as a wave-offering, and be distributed to the necessities 
of his poor saints ; if we be poor, we will still look to him 
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"whose arc the blessings of the basket and the store ; if we have 
abundance, it is not pennitted to ns to glory ; if we are debased, 
let him put us under his feet if he will, only let him be glori- 
iied. This is the expression of every converted life. The influ- 
ence of Paul's conversion has a parallel in every experience : 
" They hoard that lie that persecuted in times past now 
preachcth the faith which once he destroyed." 

In this influence of a converted soul the first fact is the With- 
drawal from Dishonouring Associations. ** Conversion to God," 
Bays one of the old seventeenth century divines, ** begins with 
aversion from sin." It opens itself to suspicion if it does not 
<constr«iin such a course of life. Dishonesty in trade, untruthful- 
ness of speech, coarseness of influence, debasement of example 
— these can never consist with the love of God in the soul of 
man. There is plenty of solid ground in the way towards 
heaven ; there is no need to walk through the mud. The soul 
that is seeking safety at the last will strive to evade the things 
"that soil its reputation. It is so in all lines of thought. Purity 
of purpose is to be withdrawn, in our imagination, in our profes- 
sion, in our desires, in our intentions, from the things which 
dishonour God. That was a good rule which a mother gave her 
rson as he came to this great city to seek his fortune : '* My son, 
never do anything, never go anywhere, never think or say any- 
thing Avliich will dishonour your mother." It was a charge 
that lived in that man's memory, and controlled many of his 
vears. I met such an one not long since, who, though his 
mother had been dead and buried, lo, these many years, still 
talked with me, as he walked the streets, about the pressure 
upon his conscience of one promise he had given to his mother 
-when he came to seek a life among business men in this com- 
anunity. And if for one who gave us birth, how rather for him 
-who gave us being ? If for my mother, then so much rather 
for my mother's God. What avails it that men pursue us with 
words as Shimei stoned David with his curses ? What matters 
it whether they cast out our names for evil ? ^Miat avails it if 
they curse and contemn us? Dear friends, he t\v'a.\. %\,*axv^%\r^ 
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God in Christ has very contemptuous thoughts about such 
people. It is only his compassion for souls that gives him 
patience to endure them. For us who are converted, aversion 
from sin is the doctrine wrought in us by God's Spirit. I know 
not how to give it to you better than in the testimony of an old 
soldier, who, when he was converted, was asked to define the 
act ; and he said it was the same in kind and character as the 
order he received, when a new and raw recruit, from his drill 
sergeant. He told him — ** Eight about face!" Xot **llight 
face," not ''Left face," but ''Eight about face!" That tells 
the story of true conversion, in the withdrawal from dis- 
honouring associations. 

A second fact in this influence is the Attachment of one^ s self to^ 
Go(Vs People. "Let God be glorified," is the desire and the 
expression of the soul. Eemember Euth, how she pleaded 
with her mother-in-law : ' ' Entreat me not to leave thee, or to 
return from following after thee : for whither thou goest, I will 
go ; and where thou lodgest, I will lodge ; thy people shall be 
my people, and thy God my God." It was a good daughter's 
love in the day of her mother's calamity and darkness, and it is 
the language of every converted soul to the Church of God. !Xot 
the lash drives men into the Church, but the love of the Church 
should attract them. Let me be with those among whom the 
glory of God shines from the face of Jesus Christ, is the impulse 
and desire of every returning soul. Here is encouragement; 
here is help ; here is hope. " ^ut among all the churches, how 
am I to decide?" says one outside of them all. "I belong to 
no church. My father belonged to one, ray mother to another ;. 
and I have been attending here and there in spots. How am I 
to decide?" Erother, let me tell you one test for a decision: 
join that church in which God is most glorified. ISTever join a 
church for the praise of a denomination, to decide the popu- 
larity of a minister, to swell the number of eulogists, to make 
people point with approval to a building. God forbid, God 
forfend any SHch unworthy misconstruction and misuses of a 
church called by tlie name oi ^(i§>\x."& ^>k£\&\,. TIvq church that 
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makes the most of God in Christ is the church for me, whether 
it have ritual or no ritual, whether it have organization or no 
organization. The true convert should join a church in which 
there are conversions ; not now and then, not one a month, not 
a number at the end of a year; but in which men are con- 
stantly saying, *^ What shall I do to be saved?" and to which 
the Lord is adding daily of the saved. "Where conversions are 
most numerous, and where conversions are most true, there is 
the place for new converts. .Avoid all other churches, no 
matter what be their social or ecclesiastical attractions. Avoid 
them as you would the Church of Laodicea, which Christ says 
had a name to live, but was so offensive to him that he spewed 
it out of his mouth. God makes a line among churches as he 
does among Christians. ** Let God be glorified," is the test; 
not man's philosophy and self-conceit. 

Eiit, beyond this, there is a Ministry to ichich this influence 
impels him. Tell me of one silent convert in all this Bible. You 
cannot find one. Instantly a disciple was brought to Jesus, he 
searched for his brother ; as soon as a leper was cleansed of his 
disease, he went out to tell the story ; and when the possessed 
was delivered, he instantly went all through Decapolis, telling 
what great things God had done for him. The church, scattered 
at tlie persecution, went everywhere, preaching Jesus ; and 
even so should it be now. Our ministry tends to this repre- 
sentative glory of God. Our work is personal ; it is by all 
means to save some. A work of example, that men may take 
knowledge of us that we have been with Jesus; a work of 
conversation — that is, uiifolding the Gospel of Christ ; a work 
of love, in the persuasion of souls. The world and the Church 
join their voices of testimony when they see the contrast in 
sucli a consecrated life. That man, a year ago, thought about 
nothing except his business ; his whole life was spent in barter ; 
he was grinding out soul to accumulate possessions. JS'ow his 
soul is attuned to the melody of heaven, and Ke \s» 7CQi^Q>^y^^'^*">^ 
<2ven the walks of trade as an angel o^ QroCi m \\iQi ^vm^\v^-v\7s ^^^ 
sincerity of his example, and in the ^oxd \ic ^^o.'aNsA Va. ^^^^^"^ 
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them that are weary. Be not deceived about this matter. 
There is not a concern of man from which you are freed. The 
church is not the place for the highest consecration. The 
cloister is not the scene of the purest devotion. When men 
carry their converted purposes to the glory of God, through all 
the intricacies and perplexities and twisted policies of trade, 
there is something in^ them. God hath wrought in such a man 
to make him a tower of usefulness and influence. "We never 
shall get beyond the first answer of the Westminster Catechism, 
although an Episcopal clergyman testifies it : ^ * The chief end 
of man is to glorify God, and to enjoy Him for ever." 

III. ^Now, lastly, I want to point out some Aspects of God's 
GLoiiY that converted lives do testify. God does it all, and it 
takes all that there is in God to do it. It is no light work. 

Wherever you see a converted man, brother, there has been 
an Omnipresent God, there has been an Omniscient God, there 
has been the exercise of the Omnipotence of God. Every natural 
perfection of God is engaged in the conversion of a soul. Xow, 
it is very difficult to conceive of God in our times of thought, 
still less in our times of devotion. The eye is made for taking 
in the things of beauty in this world ; the reason is adapted to 
comprehend principles. But the eye cannot look at the full 
meridian sun, and the reason is blinded when it searches the 
depths of God's glory. Yet, when he manifests himself in the 
works of his hands ; when he brings the soul out of darkness 
into light ; when he transforms a backsliding infidel into a true 
and accepted and faithful child of his ; we testify, *' God has 
been here." The Arab was asked how he knew that tJiere was 
a God ; and he answered, ^* When I look out of my door in the 
morning, how do I know it was a man, and not a camel, 
that passed my tent?" We know him from the marks of his 
presence. A converted soul glorifies all the natural perfections 
of God. 
The moral attributes are equally engaged in a soul's conversion ► 
Justice, mercy f love, fidelity » \io\mc^?> *. ^\I these are rays of his 
glory. Take that prism, to-moxro^, ^TA\«i\. 'Oft& ^mtv ^Saxasi 
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through it, and you will sec marvels. The white, pure light is 
divided into many colours. Even so this Gospel of God's grace 
analyzes the glory of God, and shows how justice and mercy 
have met together ; how righteousness and peace have kissed 
each other. At Eethlchem I see God condescending; in 
Galilee I see God obeying ; in Gethsemane I see God struggling 
and agonizing ; on Golgotha I see God bowing his head in the 
substitution for man's sin. What glorious rays of beauty ! But 
when, with Peter and James and John, we stand on Mount 
Hermon to view a transfigured Christ whose face did shine as 
the sun, we behold the glory of God in marvellous combination. 
Each ray may be contemplated in itself, but all blend in the 
glory of God a Saviour. All that each event of life testifies is 
there, and far, far more than the mind of man can ever conceive. 

But then, more than that, the covenant relations of God are 
glorified. The converted man finds a Father — meets a Saviour — 
is welcomed by a Friend. !N'ow, it is sonietimos the experience 
of children in this world, who never go away from home, that 
they find their parents in a new and better sense than they had 
ever met them before. If they have doubted them ; if they have 
been disobedient to them ; if they have suspected them ; and if, 
at length, the dark cloud between child and parent passes away, 
the little one comes with new confidence to bury his head in his 
father's bosom, or on his mother's neck, to say, *'I never knew 
you until now ; I never understood you till now. The love has 
been deep down in my heart, but now I have found my father, 
I know the one with whom I have so long been living." Even 
so is it here, dear friends. The converted man finds the Father- 
hood of God, who has been his father in Jesus Christ, ever since 
he was bom ; realizes the Saviour-hood of God, who bought him 
with a price before his first returnings were ever experienced ; 
and rests in the Friendship of God, who is his abiding, faithful 
supporter and strength. This is my subject — the Glory of God 
in the Conversion of a Soul. 

1^0 w, dear brother, let us bring it do^Ti \.o o^^ ^vsi^^ ^^^s>I^. 
Ha5 any one gloried God on youx \)eYiaAi^ li ^Q, ^Ct^aT^l^^^^^^^ 
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begun to realize your alienation, to desire to be reconciled, to 
study the invitation of love, and to return unto a God who every 
hour is returning nearer unto you. Then you have separated 
yourself from dishonouring associations ; then you long to con- 
nect yourself with the people that honour God; then your 
ministry is to build up the things that once you destroyed, ■ and 
preach the faith that before you persecuted. If that be true of 
you, brother, then all that there is in God is cqme to you ; the 
Omnipresent, the Omniscient, the Omnipotent God is working in 
your soul ; then all the rays of love, and justice, and holiness of 
God, have come down to a focus upon you, to transform you into 
the likeness of the Father. Then you have found a Father who 
has loved you ever since you had life ; you have learned about a 
Saviour who long, long ago paid the debt ; and you are beginning 
to walk with a Friend who will never forsake and never forget 
you. ye over whom so many tears have been shed by loving 
parents and friends who love the Lord, cease, cease to annoy and 
to defame ; begin to glorify the God who longs to recover you. 
Yea, let that be our piayer — that sentence which vre often repeat : 
** Let my light so shine before men that they may see my good 
works, and praise and glorify my Father which is in Heaven." 



V 



HIE CIIURCII AND SOUL-LIFE. 
By IIev. Thomas Aemitage, D.D. 

" The Church of the Llv'uirj GocV—l Tim. iii. 15. 

I am to treat of the church as the promoter of soul-lifo 
among men who are already really regenerate. You 
will perceive at once .that the theme is new, or compara- 
tively new, as a subject of pulpit-discussion, and necessarily 
difficult to handle. It would be a comparatively easy task to 
descant upon the general composition and character of organized 
congregations of Gospel believers as the Scriptures portray 
them — it would be easy also to present the distinctions between 
those local bodies and the church universal, in earth and in 
heaven, together with their relations to each other — and it would 
be more easy still to show the relations of both to the truth, to 
men in general, and to God ; for on all these points the Scriptures 
treat with considerable clearness and fulness. But when we 
come to examine the relations which an organic body of regenerate 
men, called a church, sustains to the development and perfection 
of soul-life in the individual men who compose that body, we 
tread upon ground which the oracles of God have not so strongly 
defined. There is something of the mystical in the theme at the 
best, and, at first-sight, we feel an impulse to dismiss the subject 
as altogether too dubious, and even fanciful, for practical profit. 
And yet the proposition is so carefully worded as really to cover 
the entire radical difference, in primary teaching, between the 
church of Eome and all Christian bodies who hold to the idea 
that the church is an association of regenerated men. So that 
it really covers the great ecclesiastical controversy of the last 
three hundred years. For our subject, you will mark, does not 
^ouch the origin, the creation of soul-life, but only its develop- 
ment and perfection. It assumes that the regenerate soul is 
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quickened before it comes within the pale of the church, that 
vitality has been enkindled by some force or power foreign to the 
church, and that the church acts some important part in maturing 
that vitality. Now the radical difference between the church of 
Rome and all others who call themselves Christians is subtly 
wrapt up in the denial of a part of this proposition. She claims 
that by her inherent virtue and vitality as a church she first 
gives life to men who are dead in trespasses and sins, that while 
they remain in her bosom she nourishes and keeps them alive, 
and that finally she saves them into everlasting life ; whereas, 
the teaching of the Gospel, as we understand it, is, that direct 
divine agency through the truth, with or without the church, 
first quickens the souls of men, then that that same divine agency 
continues and consecrates this soul-life through the church. If 
we can substantiate this position, it will follow that the Church 
exerts a most potential influence upon the life of religion in the 
soul of the regenerate, and is something more than a mere con- 
ventional association ; but if we cannot substantiate it, it will 
follow that the Sacramentalists have at least the advantage of 
logical consistency over the evangelical in their church theory, 
whatever may be said of their ecclesiastical fellowship. Let us 
proceed, then, to inquire whether or not the church sustains 
a developing and perfecting relation to the soul-life of its own 
numbers. I take the ground that it does sustain such a relation, 
and I argue this — 

1. From the general drift of divine revelation as to the influ- 
ential position which the church sustains- in the great redemptive 
economy. 

One of the grandest facts in the history of man is, that God 
has never taken one discoverable step, nor put forth one visible 
act, for his redemption, but through the church. This is true 
both of the primary and completed history of redemption. Not 
a priest was consecrated, not an altar was built, not a victim 
was appointed, not a bard touched his lyre, not a prophet raised 
his voice, and not a hope was cherished in the primary dispensa- 
tion under the law, but through the church. When the 
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elaborated principles and purposes of redemption were fully 
enunciated in the finished acts of the Gospel, still God spoke and 
acted by the church. When he brought his '^only begotten 
Son into the world," he was born in the church, and in fulfill- 
ing all righteousness he was inducted into all the duties and 
immunities of the church. His disciples were living scions of 
the same goodly fellowship. !N'ot a miracle did he work, not a 
truth did he utter, not a pang did he endure, but for his church. 
And his servants were as their master in this matter. Every 
journey which they made, every insult which they received, 
every book which they penned, and every martyrdom which 
they welcomed, was for the church. Besides this, in carrying 
out human redemption to its practical results, he has always 
preserved the church in close sympathy with his design. He 
has re(|uircd his children to pei'petuate the existence of the 
church by becoming ** fellow- citizens with the saints and of the 
household of faith " — *• to make all men see what is the fellow- 
ship of the mystery which from the beginning of the world hath 
been hid in God, to the intent that now unto the principalities 
and powers in heavenly places might be known by the church 
the manifold wisdom of God, according to the eternal purpose 
which he hath purposed in Christ Jesus our Lord." From the 
beginning God required every regenerate man to stand up and 
avow himself in open sympathy with his great purpose of re- 
deeming love, by publicly uniting with his church, and so the 
grand succession of ecclesiastical existence has been maintained, 
and God's redeeming purpose has been pei'petually made known 
by the church, both to man on earth and to *' principalities and 
powers in heavenly places." In this splendid passage the 
church is represented as the schoolmaster and interpreter who 
makes known to angels the manifold wisdom of God in redemp- 
tion. Angelic groups cluster over Christian assemblies on earth 
to prosecute their minute and delicate investigations into their 
Maker's moral government. From all this, it is clear that the 
church is not a matter of trivial import in the world, but is one 
of the great moral forces in the universe. She is no less than 
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the siibscrTient apparatus of redeeming love, the scaffolding' 
"which men and angels mount to pry into the secret architecture, 
and steal a thought from this stupendous temple. So that the 
church is not the arbitrary mandate of the servant, but is the 
authoritative institution of the Lord. In her appointment some- 
thing more was intended than tlie fostering of kind saintly feel- 
ings and sympathies. His design obviously compassed the infi- 
nite ramifications of divine skill and the complex mechanisms of 
divine love. She was to form a sort of centre in Jehovah's 
boundless empire, the palace of the great King, from which ho 
should sway the sceptre of moral administration in mercy and in 
peace. Tliis is apparent from the ftict that there is no appeal 
from the statutes which he enacts there, and that there is no 
code of moral legislation but that which he issues there. His 
willing children are bound to these enactments by ties which 
they would not loose, for the secret impulse which wins this 
docile allegiance to their King was first displayed in the pur- 
chase by his own blood of every member in the sacred brother- 
hood. It is ''the church of the living God," which he hath 
''purchased with his own blood," and therefore while the 
church and the redemptive economy are 

" Distinct as the billow, 
They are one as the sea.'" 

I argue that the church sustains a developing and perfecting 
relation to the soul-life of its own members — 

2. From the intimate relations which exist between Iter ani 
'' Christ 02ir life:' 

One of the most difficult points in this discussion will be to 
define, with anything like clearness and comprehensiveness, the 
specific union which binds Christ and his church together. 
Happily our text introduces us into the central idea of this unity 
by the use of the one word " living " — " The church of the lirinj 
God." This fearful appellation of the Deity is used very seldom 
in the Scriptures, and never but upon oecasions and subjects of 
very great importance. For instance, wo find it in the deep 
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soul-struggle of David when he cries, *^ My soul thirstcth for 
God, the living God/' indicating the most intense longings of an 
immortal soul after its original life-sources. Again, it is used 
in the supernatural revelation of Christ's divinity, made to 
Peter: ^^ Thou art the Christ, the Son of the licing God." 
Twice, and twice only, it is used in the apostolic epistles, to 
indicate the illustrious relation which Christ hears to his church. 
What is more remarkable is, that a qualifying adjective is 
never used in the epistles but twice, for the pui-pose of defining 
tliis relation, and in both cases the same word is used. She is 
called the '* church of the living God." Xow, we never read of 
the church as the church of the most high God," although 
we read of the ** servants of the most high God." We never 
read of the church of the everlasting God, although we read of 
the ^* commandment of the everlasting God." We never read 
of the church of the holy God, although we read that the '* Lord 
our God is holy:" nor of the church of the mighty God, 
although we read of Christ, that *^ his name shall be called the 
Mighty God." But when the inspired pen comes to give us the 
intricacies of his relations to the church this mystical language is 
invoked. She is coupled with him either as the church of the living 
God, tlie pillar and ground of the truth, or as Mount Zion, the city 
of the living God. Herein we discover the nice distinction 
which the Holy Spirit uses in gospel definition. The church is 
united to Christ, not as a dead bride, ** for he is not the God of 
the dead, but of the living." She is allied to him, not as to a 
God of the imagination, but as to the Fountain of all vitality. 
She possesses him, not as the personated ideal life of God, but as 
the God of life — ** the living God." Here, then, life throbs after 
life. It is difiicult to prove any definite notion of the proper 
sense of this remarkable tenn. He who would appreciate the 
discriminatiug thought of the Holy Spirit must step past figures 
and symbols to seize the great elementary existence itself, and 
in order to do this there must be an unquenchable desire to 
feel its flow and its power. The law of sympathy intertwines 
here with the law of life, mass desiring to blend with mass^ as 
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rain-drops blend into a deep. It seems to have been this law of 
sympathy which brought the apostle himself to the well-spring 
of perfect church existence when he made the discovery that the 
*' living God" is the causation of all energy in the church. 
Anything less than this would make the church a dark, bleak, 
barren globe, to oscillate and roll through a firmament of bound- 
less darkness without a ray from star or planet, instead of the 
radiant, living, vital body that sweeps around the central 
luminary of all being." To be sure, God is the cause of aU 
causes, the life of all lives, the prolific original of every 
existence. He is not only the universal life, but the '^living 
God" universal. In him all lives '^live and move and 
have their being," from leviathan that lashes the ocean into 
fury, to the insect that imperceptibly wheels in the eddies of 
the air. But in the church there is an embodiment of every 
attribute and perfection of ** the living God,'* which forms an 
inherent indwelling, and not a mere relation of influence. .The 
life of his inferior creatures gives expression to his government, 
but the church gives expression to his personality, to all his 
moral nature, and you can see it nowhere else as you find it 
there. If she forms **the mountains round about Jerusalem," 
he is the broad day flooding every hill-top with light, inspiring 
them with his own life, and causing the intervening valleys to 
sing. God dwells in the midst of his church in tangible reality. 
The church can say, as no other body of men can say, *' 'W"e are 
made partakers of the divine nature." Look at the natural sun : 
he is present in the vast spaces of the solar system, but he is 
present only in benign influence — essentially he is not present. 
*' Daylight dawns, dispersing the gloomy shadows of night; 
warmth follows in its train, rousing, awakening, inspiring 
every living creature with a sensation of happiness; genial 
vernal and summer influences descend from his throne of glory, 
and ten thousand forms of life respond to his call. Forests 
bloom in rich and variegated foliage ; cornfields present their 
waving beauties to the breeze; meadows, mountains, rivers, 
gardens, all put on ttioir diess «L\id %\,^"sA ici\>Os\., vsa ^\5l ^ ^^la. day, 
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to present their homage of allegiance and their oiFerings of joy 
to their King. All living creatures participate in the general 
gladness ; the melody of the songsters of the Tvoods, the notes 
of browsing cattle, the frolics of young life in its vast varieties, 
the soft and gentle whispers of the summer's breeze, all conspire 
in one universal concert and chorus ; and tho whole is the fruit 
of one great central power, though existing at a distance, the 
sun in his glory." But that glory, after all, is but a glory of 
influence ; the central power diffuses its influence to an indefinite 
extent, while the sun himself is not there. Eut when we speak 
of the living God as the soul-life of the church, we speak of 
him as personally present with her. Our Lord Jesus Christ, by 
the mysterious conjunction of his human nature with the divine, 
is present with his church in all the benefits of that human 
nature, wherever she may be. He gave his life for her once. 
And when he had taken bacls: that life, he openly avowed the 
life-unity which between them was thenceforth inseparable. 
*^Lo, I am with you to the end of the world.'* From that 
time his relation to humanity was essential, indissoluble, and 
immortal, and this makes his relation to his church an eternal 
vitality. It is the life unity of the branch to the vine — of the 
body to the head. I do not mean by this that the church is the 
body of Christ in the sense of diffused manhood, but in a 
relation of vital dependency. The head has entered into the 
holy place for us, but his body is with us in the outer court, and 
still beats with his mediatorial life, because of its iadissoluble 
oneness with *' the living God." True, that life is communicated 
to all the dependent parts of the body by an executive power — 
the Spirit of the living God ; but in the hands of the executive 
himself it is not denied. He is the quickening fountain of all 
soul-life. . He is ubiquitous both as to time and space, and is the 
mighty axis upon which all church life revolves. He is filled 
with its plenitude, and of him the church ever sings: ** With 
thee is the fountain of life." That life is perpetually drawn 
forth to the church by threatened dcatVv — ^>v&\. ^'i 'OMt^'aiwi"^^^ 
death draws succour from the "heart to t\v.c cx.XiT^^^'v^^ ^'t ^^'^ 
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Tine. The promise of Christ to the church was not only that 
when the Comforter should come he should be in them person- 
ally, but that he should *'be with them" collectively: **he 
shall be with you, he shall abide with you for ever." This must 
mean that in all the perfections of his nature, he should dwell 
with the church in a life that is perfectly deathless. This must 
mean something more than the outward illuminating and appli- 
cation of precept and doctrine ; and what can it mean but those 
irresistible forces and that moral life which have uniformly 
continued with the church from that day to this ? The life of 
the church has been her most glorious characteristic ; for it is 
a remarkable fact that, outside of the church, no great moral 
forces have yet been discovered in the elevation and salvation of 
the race. Just as it was with the miraculous manna sent to 
** the church in the wilderness," so it has been with the Spirit's 
life in the gospel church. That which Israel gathered daily 
became coiTupt, but the hidden manna which was laid up before 
the Lord in the tabernacle was kept without putrcfitction. So the 
vitality of *' the living God " has never seen death in his church. 
The secret of this immortal life is found in that ; it is not original, 
but derived. The blood has been kept warm at the extremities 
because the life at the heart is self-originating. This is the fact 
that covers all the powers of the Spiiit's administration. It 
makes him the substitute of the personal, literal, human body of 
Christ on earth : the church takes the place of the human body 
of Christ in his absence, and by the church the Spirit is carry- 
ing on all his purposes of redemption on earth, in harmony "svith 
his priestly power in heaven. Then the Spirit, by the church, 
is supplying eveiy blessing which Christ's human presence 
supplied in the days of his flesh. In this manner his truths are 
eliminated, his doctrines are vitalized, his promises applied, 
his ordinances made powerful, and he accomplishes all that 
Christ's living visible agency could accomplish, ^e can con- 
ceive of visibility of person giving increased potency to an all- 
pervailmg life, but we can also conceive of invisible agency like 
electric fire acquiring ioTce \i^ Te^\^\.^^^vi, «sA \\v\x?ftKv\?5 \s^ 
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repression, lio that the very siihtility of the Spirit's impulse in 
ehiirch life is u quick spark from the altar before which the 
Ivedeemer ministers in heaven. *^Lo, I am with you alway, 
even to the end of the world," well defines the subtle relation 
that subsists between Christ and his church, and sliows us what 
office the church bears in developing the soul-life of his people. 

I arp;ue that the church sustains a developing and perfect- 
ing relation to the soul-life of its own members — 

e*3. From the general tenor of Scriptural thought and expression y 
which treats of the church as the church. 

Nothing is clearer than that the general sweep of Scriptural 
thought and language on this subject is of such a character as 
cannot be applicable to the individual members of the church. 
They are addressed to, or they speak of, the body in its church- 
state. They speak of it as a house built up of lively stones, or 
as a flock under the care of a shepherd, or as a body made up 
of many members ''fitly joined together and compacted by that 
which every joint supplieth." The whole presentation implies 
consent to the church-relation, and then, in view of it, there 
are certain privileges to be secured, and certain blessings to be 
enjoyed which cannot accrue to its members alone and as indi- 
viduals. '' Prom which all the body by joints and bands having 
nourishment, ministered and knit together, increases with the 
increase of God.'* '' Jesus Christ himself being the chief corner- 
stone, in whom all the building, fitly framed together, groweth 
into an holy temple in the Lord ; in whom ye also are builded 
together for an habitation of God through the Spirit." These 
passages, with large classes which might be cited, treat of the 
liie, unity, strength, and symbolical gloiy of the church. If it 
is suggested that they are very general, and refer to the whole 
body of the redeemed in earth and heaven, I assent to this ; 
but at the same time, I claim that while they are thus general, 
each local church is but a detached body of the same people, 
united by conventional ties *' to bear each other's burdens, and so 
fulfil the law of Christ." Beside this, the local ^\i»xOa.'-v^"^^'^- 
fect in itself, and perfect in cliurcli-llic. ^Vi^X. ^-^^^^aV ^-t^-ciNs.^ 
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is made to the chiircli general that is not made to the local 
church ? AVhat hlcssing did Christ procure for the church 
general which he did not procure for the church particular? 
The local church is not the fully developed hody of Chiist, hut 
docs it not possess all the essential properties of church life just 
as a child possesses all the properties of human life, though it is 
not a man ? Whatever attributes or properties we ascribe 
to the general church, we must claim for the local church, 
because they are botli found in vital union with Christ. 
The local church ana the general church form but one 
temple of God. Every individual believer is the temple 
of God. But in churcli life there cannot be two shjines of 
divinity, and therefore there cannot be two temples of God. 
Every individual Chiistian is married to Christ, but the general 
church and the local church form but one bride of Christ, for 
there cannot be two brides of Christ. I do not see, therefore, 
that in point of real soul-life you can claim more for the totality 
of the churches than you can for the church composed of but 
two or three individuals assembled together in Christ's name. 
The vital union of the local church with Christ, *Hhe head," is 
not direct, but mediate by the Spirit, and the same is strictly true 
to the totality of churches which compose the mystical body of 
Christ. I claim, therefore, the same soul-life for the local 
church that I claim for the church universal. When our Lord 
says of offence, ^* Tell it to the church" — " and whatsoever ye 
shall bind on earth shall be bound in heaven" — ** there am I 
in the midst of them " — he obviously speaks to the local church 
just as unreservedly as he does when he says to the church 
mystical, **Lo, I am with you even to the end of the world." 
And when he said, ** On this rock will I build my church, and 
the gates of hell sliall not prevail against it," he obviously 
meant the declaration to apply to the local church as well as to 
the mystical. Kow if the figure, *' gates of hell," alludes to the 
outpouring of hosts of foes from the gates of perdition, to attack 
and destioy the church of Christ by open malignity, as marshalled 
hosts would pour out irom ^ik^ %«l\.^^ q1 ^ ^Mte^ ^^laxaat e. mighty 
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foe, then it is a marvellous fact iu cliurcli life that the gates of 
hell never have prevailed against the local church. By *^the 
gates of hell," I understand in this figurative use of the words, 
violent satanic opposition to the church, as we see it put forth in 
relentless persecution, aiming blows at her very existence. Have 
the gates of hell ever prevailed against the visible church by any 
violence whatever? They may have seemed to do so, but have 
never done so in reality. The church local may have been 
driven to '*dene and caves of the earth," but she has always had 
a name and a local habitation somewhere. She may have been 
driven to hiding-places, as the birds of prey drive the nightingale 
to the copse of thorns, but, like her, the church has had her 
song in the night, and could sing it with the thorn at her breast. 
But the gates of hell have not prevailed against her. If you 
claim that the life of Christ be, the jewel of the church mystical, 
I claim that the church local is the casket that bears it, and 
where the casket .is, there will the treasure be also. If the 
universal church is the fabric which God is raising as an imperish- 
able monument to "the praise of the glory of his grace," the 
local church is to complete its architectural perfection by 
bringing forth each stone to be incorporated into the temple, as 
Paul said to the local church at Corinth, ^^Xq are God's 
building." Under the laws of the redemptive economy the- 
church local and the church universal are both working out the 
same end. In their operations, those laws are exactly analogous 
to the laws of the material universe. There is self-arlju sting 
life-power in both that develops and perfects the souls of the 
regenerate. In the material universe we find attraction and 
repulsion — yielding and resistance — under the control of one 
power, so that the results obtained are a succession of reactions ; 
but these reactions are not antagonistic, they are harmonious. 
The planets travel their orbits by the contrary impulses of 
complex mechanics, for one blow would stagnate all movement, 
while another would swing them from their path; but the 
inverse movements of both give them variety and oYd&T yol ^sS^ 
their revolutions. Ji the impetus were always \.o ^^ c^TiJct^^ ^^ 
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%vould consolidate into a mass perfectly immovable : if the 
tendency Avere always from it, all would be scattered, and stream 
through space in volatile particles. Law liaags them in a 
perfect poise. Law makes forces which have nothing in common, 
balances them in equilibrium, and the balance is so nice that 
the addition of a single stone would shatter the whole. So the 
<iomplex laws of the scheme of ledemption bring in the church 
to act an important part in developing the soul- life of the 
redeemed. The local church and the universal church, the 
•church militant and the church triumphant, the word and the 
ordinances, the ministry and the membership, under the priest- 
hood of Christ and the office of the Spirit, are all acting together, 
under the laws of redeeming love, to perfect all soul-life in ** the 
■church of the living God, which he hath purchased with his 
precious blood." 

I argue this doctrine — 

4. From the Imton'cal lifi-devcJopiJieufs of the church itself. 
Ileal soul-life has always been found in the church, and it has not 
been found out of it. God has alwa:ys largely wrought out the life 
of the church by the church. ^len never look elsewhere for light 
but to the sun. 3Ien never look for soul-life but to the church. 
Sometimes that life has been extremely feeble in the church. It 
has beaten pulse by pulse in slow and distant beatings. You could 
barely detect its strokes. The most sensitive church physiologist 
would have been perplexed to have followed the traces of life 
through the veins to the arteries, and through the arteiies to the 
heart. Attimes it has seemed as if every one of them was set, and 
every muscL rigid. The minute channels have seemed congealed 
and the larger chilled. But, thanks be to God, there has always 
remained the breath-stain of him who once breathed upon the 
church, and said, '* lleceive ye the Holy Spirit ; and they received 
it." Yvom that day to this, the medium throb of communica- 
1:ion with her living head has always held its supremacy. 
*' Uecauso^I live, ye shall live also," is eternally true in the 
ehui'ch. Vitality began with her genesis, and she held it with 
a tenacity coeval 'witli \i\a immotVcXY^Tj . ^^^xu-sl longevity is 
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hor birth-right ; therefore she ** holds it fast, and will not let it 
go, because it is her life." It is the most necessary element in 
her nature. All tlie elements in her constitution depend for 
their existence upon the life-blood which flows .through it. 
"While that continues to flow, life must remain even in a mortal. 
The sight may swim, the ear may be closed, the taste may be 
suspended, the nerves may become obtuse, tHe lungs may 
heave slowly, the heart may beat fitfully ; but while the blood 
flows the man lives. The principle of soul-life in the church is 
subtile and unscanned, but men have so long confessed its 
presence that they involuntarily look for it there. They are 
aware that if they find it not there, they will find it nowhere. 
The reason is, that, like all other sorts of life, it has always dis- 
solved itself in a succession of classified manifestations. You 
always find it in the same place and under the same conditions. 
You always find flower-life in the rose-bush, and forest-life in 
the forests. Y ou always find sympathetic life in the heart, and 
intellectual life in the brain. Where, then, will you look for soul- 
life but in the church ? "Where will you look for this overmaster- 
ing impulse but where the living God has planted it ? Life of 
his planting is deep seated in that palpitating soul-natUre which 
is so nearly allied to his own essence. You can only see it in its 
developments. Eut where it exists there will inevitably be ''first 
the blade, then the ear, then the full com in the ear." The divine 
life will develop itself in its fecundity of blessings. As the life 
of God stretches its rcachings through all his eternal being, so the 
life of the church reaches to the lowest depths of the soul. It 
instructs her, it illuminates her, it gives motives to her moral 
sensibilities, power to her holy volitions, and joy to her god-like 
labours. It strengthens the grasp of faith, it feeds the torch of 
hope, and it hallows the glow of love. It is the great energy 
whereby each regenerate soul becomes a well-cut, a full-orbed 
gem for the Eedeemer's diadem of life. The very object of 
Christ's work was that the church ** might have life, and might 
have it more abundantly." Every gush of the more abundajal 
life moulds every feature of the church into a. ^\a\,m^\. x^^^^si^^^is^Rfe 
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to Christ, till he can dwell in the church as **the living God" 
and feel at home. ** "Whom he did foreknow, them he also did 
predestinate to be conformed to the image of his Son.*' Chiist 
could not dwell in the church were she dead, more than life can 
dwell in a tree without sap — more than the canopy of heaven 
can expand without light — more than a body can pulsate Avithout 
breath. A living Deity must have a living temple. Yet no 
device of man can fabricate this life ; eveiy spark of the fire and 
every form of the flame is from ^' the living God." Man's appen- 
dages may enfeeble it, mystic observances may out-dazzle it, but 
it burns divinest in its own radiance. AMien left to do so it 
inspires the church to emulate her Lord's example when he 
said, ** The zeal of thy house hath eaten me up." It will 
identify the church with every agency which will elevate 
the human species. Like pure adamant, it will shine most 
resplendently in the dai'kest setting ; like spikenard, it will shed 
its sweetest perfume upon the couch of sorrow ; like a torch, it 
will cast its fairest illuminations upon the shades of the tomb. 
Our lledeemer gave us the pattern of what he expected the church 
to be, in his own life ; and if the church partakes of his spirit 
the same principle will be enkindled in her breast. Through 
her exertions that life will subdue the barbarian, it will elevate 
the refined, it will repress the luxuiious, it will conti'ol the 
fiery passion, it will abate the pang of anguish ; in a word, it 
will lift up the head of dying man to the breast of Jesus, and 
make the two lives heave together as they pulsate in one. The 
inspii'cd John exclaims, ^* Chiist is our life," and the primitive 
church proved that he was, because she trod in his foot-prints. 
While her **life was hid with Christ in God," her anchor held 
immovable in the wildest tempests. Her love was always as 
warm as maternal tenderness, as gentle as the morning dew, and 
therefore her life expressed itself in no faint connections, by no 
equivocal motives. No alarm could quell her beneficence. She 
stood dauntless amid the outrage of earth and hell. She might 
spill her blood and fall in saving men, but she would not fly. 
The dubious stars of heayen might halt in their march, the sun 
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might go back ten degrees in his circuit, the tides might fice in 
fear to the ocean's depths, but the life of the primitive church 
could never languish. The rudiments of an unformed world 
were taking shape, the embryo of a new creation was catching 
its first pulse, the deep plenitude of God's life was taking new 
motion — nay, the blood of sprinkling itself ciied from the earth 
for new companionships, and heroes, *^of whom the world was 
not worthy," rushed to martyrdom that they might know the 
fellowship of Christ's sufferings, being made confonnable to his 
death. So, likewise, let the church of the living God in this 
day glorify him with her body and her spirit, which are his. 
^' If this mind be not in you, ye have not the spirit of Christ ; ye 
are none of his." 

These arc my arguments in support of the proposition that 
the church sustains a developing and perfecting relation to the 
soul-life of its own members. I do not know that they are 
conclusive to your minds ; but I present them to you as at least 
worthy of your notice and thought. I am well aware that this 
theme is not exhausted in this discussion, but I have presented 
tlie topic in such a form as I hope will call further attention to 
it by able hands, and here I wish to leave it. Yet how can I 
leave it without one word of appeal to you who are the 
members of the body of Clirist ? Remember, my brethi'en, that 
the living church must answer to its life. Christianity must 
produce Christians. The harvest cannot contradict the seed. 
The fig-tree cannot bear olive berries, neither can life produce 
death. Eemember the method by which this life operates, and 
give the greatest possible efficiency to its operation. The 
Scriptures uniformly present it as manifested in a most powerful 
but unseen fellowship which binds the body into a living active 
communion. Soul-life in the church is capable of enkindling 
the same life in others. The newly awakened power of this 
fellowship outweighs all other feelings, and subordinates them to 
itself. It betokens a coincidence of motive, sentiment, and 
principle, which enhances the life of the whole body, ^i:x5A. 
blends the common force of the commumt^ m^o \Itv<ei \.^\A'^^^'s5^ 
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relationships. "When the saeramentar host of God's elect moves 
on in force, "what enkindling confidence spreads from bosom to 
bosom, while man to man presses the advance with a firm and 
steady tread, gathering energy and order from every reciprocal 
glance and every kind gratulation. Each man of the sacred 
brotherhood pledges all his personal capacities and relative 
influences to preserve the integrity, to promote the extension, 
and to adorn the sacred brotherhood. The foundation on which 
it rests, the momentous interests which it involves, and the 
holy objects for which it was designed, call for full consecration 
from every member of the fraternity. Their organic life is a 
sacred tiiist, and *'the li^*ing God" claims its use. They are the 
leaven, and in a silent, secret process of fermentation they are, 
by the forces of their continued operations, to diffuse the 
moisture through every particle of the mass. And yet no one 
must lose himself in the aggregate — no one must in\'ite 
insignificance. The most self-depreciating member can stamp 
the impress of his moral life on eveiy other living soul of tlie 
fellowship. Xo one may hide the candle under the bed on 
which he indulges his sloth, nor under the bushel in which 
he measures his pelf. But each must aiise and trim his lamp, 
must bring out the flickering flame, and let it combine with the 
blazing pillar of fire. Feed the flame of brotherly love, then, for 
love in tlie church is life. I pretend not to know how the 
spiiit of Christian men conveys life to the spirit of Chiistian men 
in church fellowship, but I am bold to assume that it does. I 
know not how a sunbeam excites a vibration in the eve, nor 
how the eye transmits it to the brain, nor how the brain sends it 
to the intelligent soul; but I thrill with the sensation every 
day. I know not how a spark carries an idea on a wire from 
man to man standing a thousand leagues apart, nor how the 
idea produces motion when it gets there, nor how the motion 
produces an impulse, nor how the impulse produces an action 
which, perchance, decides a struggle and makes or breaks a 
nation, while yet spark and wire know nothing about it. 
Much less can I tell lio^ btotkeily love in. the heart pours its 
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impulses through hidden chords to the tongue, how the word 
from the tocgue creates a move in the air, how that move 
strikes a nerve behind a brother's ear and flashes the impulse up 
to the brain and down to Ihe heart, and how in an instant 
a globe of moisture trembles so lovingly in the brother's eye 
that you can almost see the image ox Jesus at the light hand of 
God glistening in it. I cannot explain it. iKor do I care to 
know. It is enough that they are fellow-heirs of the grace 
of life — *'in the church of the living God." I catch the 
impulse, and with them I live for ever, and am satisfied. 
Amen. 



WIIAJ IHINK YE OF CIIRISl? 

By Bisiiop Simpson. 

" What think ye of Christ," — Matthew xxii. 42. 

THE words selected for our meditation, and to which 
your serious and prayerful attention is invited, are con- 
tained in the gospel according to St. Matthew, 22nd chapter 
and the 42nd verse : '' What think ye of Christ ?'* The whole 
verse reads: *' Saying, What think ye of Christ? whoso son is 
he ? They say unto him, The son of David." 

The hlessed Saviour was ahout to close his sojourn oil earth. 
He had taught his diciples, had journeyed with them from place 
to place, had wrought multiplied miracles, had visited Jerusalem 
for the last time, and as he came near the city the people met 
him with songs of joy. They received him as a conqueror, and 
strewing branches in the way they cried out, ** Hosanna ! blessed 
is he that cometh in the name of the Lord." The whole city 
was moved with this strange excitement, for it was the time of 
the beginning of the Passover, and the Jews from all parts of the 
country were gathered together — ^not only from all parts of 
Palestine, but from countries into which they were scattered 
throughout the world ; for by their law they came up to keep 
the feast of the Passover. And they said. Who is this? 
Different answers were given; but the public attention was 
highly excited. In various ways they sought when he was in 
the temple to entangle him in his speech. They asked question* 
touching the law and touci\Mi% \)si"& x^V^tvsti. of the Jewish 
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people to the Roman government. Christ answered so wisely and 
discreetly that they found they were nnable to entangle him, 
and then he turned to them and said, *'AVhat think ye of " 
Christ? whose son is he? They say unto him, The son of 
David. He saith unto them, How then doth David in spirit 
call him Lord, saying, The Lord said unto my Lord, Sit thou on 
my right hand, till I make thine enemies thy footstool ? If 
David then call him Lord, how is he his son ?'^ And from that 
time forth, it is said, no man durst ask him anymore questions. 
That question which he asked of the Jews who were gathered 
enquiringly around him is a question which still resounds through 
the world. It has come down the whole length of the ages ; it 
has been repeated by generation after generation; it has been 
taken up by nation after nation ; it has been the theme of inquiry 
by philosophers and peasants ; it is the subject of inquiiy to-day 
in the schools ; it is a question asked by infidel as well as 
Christian writers ; it is n question which meets the scientists of 
the day in their investigations ; everywhere and on all sides, and 
in all the languages of this babbling earth where the light of 
civilization has extended, the question is being asked, ''AVliat 
think ye of Christ?" To the Jew the question was, '^ AVho is 
the Messiah to be ?" Their prophets had foretold the coming of 
a glorious personage and deliverer. The seed of the woman 
was to bruise the serpent's head, the Shiloh, the "Wonderful, the 
Counsellor. And the question asked was, *'What kind of a 
personage is this Messiah to be whom you are expecting?" 
They answered, ** He is to be the son of David." They had 
looked upon him as one of royal lineage. He was to come as a 
king, as a conqueror ; Judah was to become the central land of 
the earth; out of it was to extend a government to the ends of 
the world. They had not taken into consideration the divine 
character of the Messiah. He was to be man, indeed, for he was 
to come in human form. He was to be also divine, for he was to 
be a Saviour. Eiit this thought was not so closely connected 
witli their expectation : and the Saviour starts tke c^^vi^*^-^^ 
if he be a man, how can he be David's Tuot^"^ 15jy^ \.^ V<i \.^ "^^ 
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on the light hand of the Majesty on high, until his enemies he 
made his footstool ? And how does David in the spirit (that is, 
hy inspiration) call liim Lord? AVho Christ was to be, the Jews 
found only from their hoc-ks of prophecy. They traced carefully 
the characteristics attributed to tlie Messiah, and they found* 
these to be strange, sometimes alaiost contradictory ; for in some 
])laces he was represented as a man of sorrows and acquainted 
with grief. He is represented as a lamb led to the slaughter : 
" As a slieep before her shearers is dumb, so he opened not his 
mouth." Then, again, he is represented as the King of kings and 
tlie Lord of lords. He is the lion of the tribe of Judah : of his 
government thei'e was to be no end. He was to set up a 
kin2:dom on earth that should never be moved. 

They could not understand how these characteristics, so 
different, could meet in a single person ; for they did not take 
into their thoughts clearly, as I have said, both his human and 
his divine nature. The question asked of us, however, as it 
(jomes, is not precisely in this form. It is not, "What are the 
characteristics of the Messiah to be as the coming Messiali ? but. 
Is Jesus of Xazareth that Messiah, and what is he to us? In 
the apostolic age the great work of the apostle was to show the 
Jews that Jesus of Xazareth was the Messiah, the promised 
one ; that he fulfilled in himself the prophecies of Scripture, and 
proved himself to be the Son of God with power. To us, 
standing where we do, the great import of the question is: 
'* What is Jesus of Xazareth, the Messiah of God, to us ? "Was 
he simply a man, coming in the character of a man, clothed 
with the attributes and sympathies of a man, to do the work of 
a man, or was he divine ? "Was he the Son of God ? Was there 
in him united both the human and the divine nature?" Now 
in answering this question we might appeal to the Word of God 
and show what he was in prophecy — what he was in fact — how 
he proved himself by miracle to be divine, how the elements 
obeyed him, how diseases fled from him, how the dead heard his 
voice. The wonderful scenes connected with his death, resurrec- 
tion, and ascension might come up before us to clearly show to us 
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that ho was the Son of God ; but I prefer rather, standing at 
the lapse of eighteen hundred years and more from the time 
of his offering up himself; a sacrifice for sin, to look at the 
results of his mission, confining ourselves chiefly to this train 
bf thought, and ask : What has Christ shown himself to be in 
the development of his kingdom and in the influence of his 
doctrines upon the human family during the lapse of these ages ? 
Xow, I think I may say that all will admit that truth is that 
which gives compass and power to th(i human mind — that truth 
sets us free. It is a trite saying, but a true one, that knowledge 
is power. The man who knows is the man who is able to do. 
The people who have knowledge become the ruling peoples of 
the world. Error has a tendency to destroy, degrade, and sink. 
Kow, although we cannot tell a truth and an error from its im- 
mediate eff'ect, we mav trace the characteristics bv the effects 
running through the ages. An error may so harmonize for the 
time being with the events in the midst of which it is propagated 
as to seem to have great power ; but error grows weak, decays, 
dies ; truth only is immortal. ^Xow the nation or the people 
that receives a great truth, that receives the highest truths, rises 
to the highest form of civilization ; the nation that believes error 
goes downward. The same law may be stated in reference to 
ignorance and wisdom, for ignorance is the lack of knowledge of 
truth around us. You might say worldly truth, secular wisdom, 
is the having the use of knowledge essential for the transaction 
of all duties. We see that the ignorant nations are weak and 
decaying. Look at our savage tribes; see the people of the 
interior of Africa ; look at the tribes of the islands, the hordes of 
Central Asia, how weak they are ! They do not know the truth ; 
the truth does not make them free. Trace the history of the 
nations of the earth, and you will find that in proportion to their 
knowledge they rise in comfort, in strength, in power. It would 
be a strange imputation upon the divine government to say that 
God had made human happiness to consist in the belief of a 
falsehood^— that the highest civilization would be drawii c^x^^ <5>^ 
an error. It would be contrary to a\l out ^lot^-^c^^^tl^ ^1 *^^ 
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divine wisdom and the divine government. And now if we can 
trace all tlirougli the centuries what the faith of a people is, what 
tlic belief of a people is in their ascent to the highest civilization, 
we have at least a strong probability of the truth that they 
receive. It is this train of thought I desire to dwell upon 
chiefly, and to show that in the lapse of ages, in its influence on 
the world, Christianity proves itself to be of God, and that 
Christ proves himself to be divine. 

And the first suggestion which comes out of this question — 
^'What think ye of Christ? "—is this: tliat Christianity 
challenges human thought. It is a system of thought ; its very 
first impulse is to set mind at work, to set men to thinking. 
Xow idolatry and superstition bind men down. Man sinks in 
awe. He is commanded to obey by a power that he knows 
not; ceremonies and rituals arc enjoined upon him the reason or 
the meaning of which he cannot comprehend. There is no wide- 
extended thought connected with it. 

You will find that in all systems of error the tendency is to 
2:)rcvent men from thinking. Tyrants do not wish their people 
to think — to discuss human rights and forms of government. 
If men have not a clear conviction that the system which they 
profess will bear examination, they are not willing to refer it 
to human judgment : they bring authority to bear upon man, 
and prevent the exercise of man's reason ; but Christianity 
everywhere appeals to human thought. Christ says, '* Judge 
ye;" the voice of revelation is, *'Come and let us reason 
together ; " and Christ in his appeal says, even in reference to 
himself, involving the highest question, and the question most 
vital to humanity, **AVhat think ye of Christ?" iXow, this is 
one of the characteristics of Christianity, as in contrast with 
other systems. It is a system, as I have said, that unlocks the 
fetters that bind man ; it sets mind free ; it offers it the universe 
for its theatre, and eternity for its scope. Man is not only to 
think of things of earth, but of things of heaven. He is to 
think of time, of eternity, of humanity, of God. He is brought 
to think directly of tYie natMi^ of God ; to penetrate, as it were, 
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witliin the veil ; to examine the great mysteries that lie at the 
foundation ; and this tliought gives Birth to other thoughts. 
Eut not only is Christianity a system of thought, and are wo 
■commanded to be a thinking people if we be Christians, but look 
at the character of the thought — how elevated, how sublime ! 
How it elevates man to take into his mind these great concep- 
tions ! How he travels outside of the realm of the material into 
the spiritual and the invisible ! How the mind soars away from 
the confines of matter when he attacks these questions, and the 
man feels something of his immortal nature ! 

Xot only is Christianity this system thus commanding 
attention, but we find that all along in its history it has had a 
tendency to destroy error by giving man a knowledge of the 
truth. I see in Christianity something of its Divine character, 
and in Christ his Divine nature, from the fact that Christianity 
has changed the entire character of worship throughout the 
world. At the time when Christ came, outside of the little 
territory of Palestine (and we scarcely think, sometimes, how 
small it is ; for in a little tract of land not one-fourth as large 
as one of our moderately sized States is comprised the whole of 
what was the ancient Holy Land), all the world was idolatrous; 
and even in that territory there was much vic(;. You know 
that the Israelitish people oftentimes ran into idolatry ; but 
outside of that little strip of country on the eastern edge of the 
Mediterranean Sea the whole world was an idolatrous world. 
There were difi'crent forms of idolatry, some low, some beautiful. 
In Greece idolatry was a beautiful system. The painters had 
painted beautifully ; the sculptors had chiselled a Jupiter, a 
Juno, a Minerva, and a Yenus, objects of beauty. The human 
intellect had taken in the idea of the grandeur and excellence of 
the human form, and they worshipped the Deity through the 
human form. Eeautiful temples were erected in Ephesus, and 
on the coast of Asia Minor was the wonderful Temple of Diana. 
The image which, it is said, had fallen down from Jupiter was 
at its shrine; and when Christ was preached meiL ^^^-xwv^ 
excited, because, in the preaching oi tke Ctcob^s,^^"^ ^Q?t^\^^■^^^-^^ 
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invay from their forms of worship, and hence their hatred to 
Cliristianity ; but to-day, after the lapse of eighteen hundred 
years, where are the idols? Jupiter, Juno, Minerva, Yenus, 
Apollo, hath not a shrine to-day on earth. There is not a knee 
among the multiplied millions of men that bows before one of 
these deities. There is not a form of worship that was then 
practised in civilized lands but has passed away for ever ; and 
tliat has been brought about by the simple preaching of the 
chtu'acter of Christ. He claims to be the one God, the one 
Lord. The deities have passed away, and, just as Dagon fell 
before the Ark, so have all those heathen deities passed away 
from sight ; and nowhere, now, in any enlightened countiy, is 
an idol worshipped. There is idolatry, but how low ! Has it 
occurred to you that there is not a form of beauty worshipped 
in idolatry to-day ? Go where there are heathen temples, "and 
what strange caricatures of humanity and of the animal creation 
are put in them — objects that would seem to be hideous in their 
make and form ! The elements of beauty are lacking ; beauty 
has taken its flight from systems of error, and degradation has 
di'awn them downward, as error always will drag its votaries. 

Xow what power could have thus changed the whole foi-ms 
of worship but a Divine power? For man in his worship 
approaches nearer to the spiritual, and Christ, in that he joins 
himself to those spiritualized thoughts of man, comes to us in 
his Divine nature. He becomes the object of our worship, and 
sweeps all other objects away. How can we account for the 
fact that the teachings of Christ have become universal — and 
when I say universal, I mean in enlightened countries — sup- 
planting the teachings of all other systems/ The world 
admired Plato, and justly, for his breadth of intellect, for his 
depth of thought; the world admired Socrates, and justly, for 
the purity of his precepts, and for the clearness of his intellect ; 
the world had listened to orators strong, moving, stiiTing ; and 
yet the words of no philosopher and no orator ring through tlic 
earth to-day as do those of Jesus of I^azareth. Demosthenes 
stood yonder on the cOi^e oi Wv^ \v\!^ ^\tk ^Ycat multitudes- 
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around him, he liimsclf just in siglit of tlie distant ocean, which 
seemed from its rising billows to be to him the emblem of 
freedom, and whose sound echoed in his ears, and he uttered 
those philip])ics that roused the Grecian people to arms, and 
made himself a name that is to a great extent immortal. Christ 
sat calmly on the side of the hill overlooking the Sea of Galilee, 
the little sheet of water sleeping sweetly in the bosom of its 
surrounding hills, and the multitudes gathered around him. He 
simply opened his lips and taught them, saying, " Elessed arc the 
poor in spirit : for theirs is the kingdom of heaven, lilessed 
nrc the meek : for they shall inherit the earth. Elessed are 
they which do hunger and thirst after righteousness : for they 
shall be filled.' ' And the multitudes listened : there was no 
stormy applause ; there was no excitement to arms ; the women 
and the children were listening to his words. And yet tlio 
words of Demosthenes to-day are only read in the schools by 
the scholars, by the few, by one in a thousand ; but the words 
■of Jesus are sweeping through the land. The old man reads 
them before he closes his eyes in death, and the little child 
reads them in the family circle and in the Sunday-school ; they 
are almost in every family, and in almost every hand. They 
-are taking the wings of the morning, and flying to the uttermost 
parts of the earth. How can you account for it ? 

Again : look at the effect which the thoughts he gives us — 
our thinking of Christ — Christ interwoven into the character of 
our civilization — has upon letters, upon literature. We surve* 
the eaith to-day, and we find heathenism in its various forms, 
•and we have Mohammedanism, Judaism, and Christianity. 
Xow, where do you find the printing press, the morning papers, 
the libraries ? Where do you find thoughts dropping like snow- 
flakes from the press ? Where do you find seminaries, schools, 
colleges, universities, and schools of art ? But one answer can 
be given : they are in Christian countries in their highes 
oxcellence; in heathenism, not at all; in Mohammedanism, very 
imperfectly ; and Judaism has scarcely a thea-tt^ qti ^\cLOa. \5^ 
act : but Christianity, wherever it go<iS, ^TOTasAjCi^ ^Osve^ ^Xtcv.^'^ ^*^ 
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letters. Where are the common schools ? "Where has the great 
law taken hold of the human mind that every child must be 
educated, that tlie intellect of the world belongs to the world, 
and that it is the duty of the nations to see that every spark of 
intellect be kindled to its highest flames ? It is only in Chris- 
tian nations. Xow, admitti ng that Christ is not an object of 
worship, not divine, how can you account for the fact that 
error could produce such results? One thing more: if Chris- 
tianity be not true, and if Christ be not divine, then he was an 
impostor ; the whole system is one of falsehood and error, and 
error is made to produce grander results than have ever mai-ked 
our earth ; for it is just where people worship Christ, praise 
him as God, bow the knee before him, build sanctuaries, and 
proclaim his power, that all these results manifest themselves. 

!N'ot only is this so in letters, but in all that concerns the 
welfare of men. Where has man human comforts? Wliere 
does art display itself? Where does science rejoice? Where 
have we edifices of comfort for our families ? Where have we 
even ndment that is neat, commodious, and tasteful ? Where 
does business flourish? Where are the steamships, the rail- 
roads, the telegraphic wires? All had their birth and their 
progress in Christian countries, and heathenism is but leamiDg 
to-day of us some of the elements of the higher forms of human 
civilization. !N'ow in all these respects Christianity commends 
itself to us as bearing the richest fruits. The people who 
worship Christ as God are the inventors, the discoverers, the 
law-givers to our earth ; so that their thoughts of Christ are the 
thoughts that give power to the world. And just here let mc 
remark that it is not a little matter what men shall think. 
"What think ye of Christ?" implies in it not only, as I said 
at first, the chaiacter of the thought, the necessity of thinking, 
but more, and that is, the kind of thought man cultivates 
afiects his whole being, affbcts his temporal as well as his spiritual 
interests, affects him for time as well as for eternity. And we 
sec that it is simply the thought that man has that is making 
the vast difference to-day >iCil^^^'vi\i^^*C^^Ta^'ai ^isA^i^iMtianity. 
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The one never thinks of Christ or rejects, him, the other 
worships Christ as God. .Thinking about Clu'ist has led to all 
the diversity of action that there is in the world, such is 
the power of thought. It is unseen, and yet it influences ' 
us. Is not the lesson to us everywhere, •' The unseen in- 
fluences us"? Thought leads and governs us. We see this 
in nature. Christ is the great ruler, the great governing 
thought, and controls other thoughts. Christ becomes to us 
the great principle governing humanity — his law, his will, 
his character, his thoughts influencing us — and just as the 
needle guides the traveller in navigation, and we are de- 
pendent upon it to go to distant lands in safety for tlie 
luxuries that come from remote regions of the earth, so Christ, 
though himself unseen, and though his law, which sweeps 
through the world, may not be observed by us, still it is 
moulding, fashioning, and changing the thoughts and plans of 
entire humanity. 

Xow, then, where Christ is received as divine, humanity 
becomes dignified and ennobled; for if Christ was divine, the 
human nature may be very nearly joined to God — how nearly I 
i*annot tell. Christ was the express image of the .Father ; he 
had the fulness of the Godhead bodily; he was very God, 
though in human form. And if so, how near to humanity does 
God come ! If he came to that human form, and was with 
Christ and in Christ, may not that same divinity come very 
near to us? Is it strange that the Saviour says, '* I will come 
unto you, and will bring the Father with me " ? God is repre- 
sented as coming to humanity. We have in the incarnation of 
Christ, recognizing him as divine, the fact that Deity may be 
joined to liumanity; and if so, how is humanity ennobled? 
God has special care for man, and man is raised up now far 
above the grade of animals, far above the grade of transient 
beings ; he is the loved one and the cared-ior one of God ; the 
-one with whom God loves to dwell. If so, how great does 
humanity become — how dignified our nature I ^N"\\«!i. «x^ "^^"^- 
The sons oi (jod, hastening toward cteimt^,Tio\*\xiaNK\s^^^^'^ 
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-svo shall be, but knowing that when he shall appear we shall be- 
like him ; so that the very conception of Christ's divine char- 
acter as incarnate becomes a great inspiration to the human 
soul. Man rises, ascends heavenward, is lifted up from the 
grovelling appetites and thoughts of the day, and becomes the pro- 
spective inhabitant of eternity, the prospective heir of a throne^ 
^ow if the same thought be carried out, do we not see that just 
as humanity becomes dignified by the tliought of the divine 
character of Christ being connected with it, human life becomes 
more precious, and in Christian countries life is of gi'cat value ? 
In countries where Christ is not worshipped, old people are 
neglected and left to perish and die, cast into deserts, hurled 
from rocks, and sometimes thrown to wild beasts ; little chil- 
di'en are exposed ; widows burn themselves on the funeral pile 
of their husbands, and life is but little thought of; but when 
you connect Christ's life with human life, human life becomes 
precious. I must regard the rights of others because there is 
something divine connected with them. That nature in which 
Christ lived commands my attention, and I must do no wrong. 
Human life is regarded as a great fact. 

Not only do I find the law of justice coming in, but also the 
law of benevolence. Christ connected with human nature 
sanctifies it in my view. I must care for humanity everywhere, 
for it bears the impress of my Father. There is something of 
the sacred connected with it ; and wherever there is a wandering 
son of man, there is one for whom Jesus cares, one for whom the 
great Father' in heaven feels a deep sympathy. The foundation 
of benevolence is found in the fact that the divine nature of Christ 
is connected with humanity. I may care but little for that boy 
who comes to my door; he is ragged, poor, worthless, and I 
may be ready to turn him away ; but some one whispers, ** He 
is a profligate boy, it is true, but he is the son of a very near 
friend, and the father is very anxious that some means should be 
used to reform him and try to do him good." Hearing this, I 
ask him to come in. I help to clothe him, talk to and advise 
vrith him, and lcad\viia lioixi^ «i^«iTL\,Q>\ivs»^oKJcLVi"t,^ is ready 
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to receive hira with open arras ; and he tlianks rao for restoring 
to him his own wandering but dear boy. Such is humanity 
everywhere. AYherever I see the form of a man, there is a son 
of my Father, one for whom Jesus died, one whom he is longing 
to have liome again ; and he wants yon and me to help to clothe 
and care for hira, to advise and try to rescue him ; and if we do, 
tlic Father not only receives hira with open arms, but is ready 
to bless us for what we do. God's heart is on the salvation of 
the human family, and when we try to save him, his blessing is 
with us. There comes in a great reason why we shoukl work 
for others. Oh ! that outcast, wretched, forlorn wandering one 
is tlie son of my Father, and he wants rae to save and rescue and 
bring hira home again. I am not to have a cold, hard heart ; I 
am not to turn hira away ; I ara not to say, ^' Let him perish." 
Xo, no : I am going after him to plead with and save hira if I 
o.an. This lesson of benevolence comes to me out of the character 
of Christ. And now, when I see what Christianity has done 
and is doing in the world — how it is a fountain of benevolence 
everywhere, how it is building asylums, hospitals, reformatory 
institutions, how it is spreading good will everywhere among 
men ; and when I see how perfectly Christ fulfils the prophecies 
of the Old Testament Scriptures — I see in the progress of Christi- 
iinity the unfolding of the character of Christ as adapted to the 
world. 

I have only time to note one prophecy, and I must do that 
Veiy briefly. Isaiah saw him as a child that was born, a son 
that was given, and his name should be called Wonderful, 
Counsellor, the raighty God, the everlasting Father, the Prince 
of Peace, and of his government and times there should be no 
end. Xow, that applied to the character of Christ. He came 
as a little child, the seed of the woraan ; he came as the son of a 
royal lineage to take the government on his shoulder. When 
men looked at him they saw hira as Wonderful. He looked on 
the water, and it blushed into wine ; he spoke to disease, and it 
Hed ; he stood over the grave, and tVio de^^ \vQi^\^ \a\s\. "Tswi 
sua sympathized with him in sorrow, ami \i\^ ea\:^i>a. ^cieN5Ji.vJ^V^'>^'®» 
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centre ; and the opening heavens received him as he rose from 
the dead. He was "Wonderful. But not only so — Counsellor. 
He spake as never man spake : words of wisdom dropped from 
his lips. They listened to him ; they learned truth. He was 
the great Teacher of humanity, the Counsellor. And then ho 
was the mighty God. AVith what power did he gird himself I 
How he spoke, and the elements obeyed him ! And then he was 
the everlasting Eather, full of pity all the time, and never giving 
up the world. His enemies had their hands red with his blood, 
and he said, '' Father, forgive them." His disciples forsook him, 
but the first message he sent back was, '' Go tell the disciples 
and Peter" — do not forget Peter, though he cursed and swore and 
denied that he knew me. Words of compassion dropped from 
his lips. He was the everlasting Father. There never was a 
case of sorrow that he turned away, and never was there a lielp- 
less one whom he did not aid. And then he was the Piince of 
Peace. 

AVell, now, these characteristics of Christ that I have sketched, 
are they not all fulfilled in Christianity? Do we not see the 
Christian world developing in the same way ? Christianity was 
small at first. The cry of a child was heard ; then it grew strong 
like a son, coming to grasp the government; and then it was 
wonderful. Christianity has excited the attention of men because 
there is something about it which arrests their thought. People 
by-and-by weary of hearing scientific lectures, and also of listen- 
ing to societies that gather together; but people have been 
listening for eighteen hundred years and more to the same 
wonderful story of Christianity, and people are listening now 
to the word of God who never heard it before. Con- 
gregations are growing; the people are gathering around the 
cross; the world hears the **old, old story," and rejoices in it, 
and the changes are wonderful. The drunkard becomes sober, 
the dishonest man becomes honest, and the wicked man becomes 
pure, lleligion is conquering the world. There is something 
irondcrful about it. And then, as religion passes from this 
rcfoi'm2i.tory state, it is a co\ni§>e\loTt. W^n^ \5Sx^^^>$ ^\^^^<Ito 
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the fact that it is building its schools every wlicre : Chiistianity 
is a teaching system. Again, look out at its power. Where is 
the power of the world to-day but in Christian hands ? It is 
seizing hold of the elements that God has placed everywhere. 

And then it is the everlasting Father in this : it is full of pity, 
full of compassion. AVhere else have you your societies for the 
aged,' the weak, and the poor? The dumb to-day are made to 
speak by Christian teachers, and the blind are made to read the 
"Word of God. Effoi-t after effort is being put forth, and Christi- 
anity is showing itself. We have got thus far in the development 
of Cliristianity ; we are on the edge of the coming reign of the 
King of Peace. I do rejoice that we have seen this Christianity 
travelling in the greatness of its strength : it is conquering the 
world. I recognize Christ as he comes from Edora, with dyed 
garments from Bozrali, travelling in the greatness of his strength, 
and T hear him say, as he comes, *' I speak in righteousness, 
mighty to save." 

15ut what think ye of Christ ? "When we look at him personally 
he is our Saviour. He died for us, and if he be God as well as 
man and died for us, our salvation is possible. If he was merely 
man, he might fail and we might not bo saved, but when we 
look at him as the eternal God, we sec him paying our debt and 
freeing our souls from bondage. The blood of Christ takes 
away the guilt and stain of all sin. I tell you, my Christian 
fi iends, that in the fact of the divine connected with the human 
is all our hope for salvation. The blood of Jesus can wash your 
sins away. But if you are like mo — and I suppose you are — when 
you look back upon the history of your past life, there are words 
and sentences you would like to blot out. (There arc whole 
pages I would like to cut out if I could, which I weep and pray 
over, but which tears and prayers will not wash out.) There is • 
only one thing that can do it, and that is the blood of Jesus ; but, 
thank God, that can take every stain away. The infinite merit 
of the eternal God, being a sacrifice for sin, can wash all my sins 
away. I may be freely justified from all tcv^ \."t«CL'$»^^'5^ix'5fN\'^. 
When I think of Christ, then, us my S>a\vo\XT,OV,V^^ ^^v^v^a^^ 
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And then, when I think of him as the invisible God everywhere; 
^vllen I think of his being with me for 'many years, knocking at 
the door of my heart, when I would not listen to him ; following 
me when I was wandering ; watching over me when I forgot 
him ; never forgetting me, along the whole journey of life — what a 
precious Saviour docs he become ! And then he has promised to 
be with mc always — in health, in sickness, in life, and in death, and 
ultimately to take me unto himself in glory. Oh ! what shall 
I think of Christ, but that he is worthy of all my love and 
adoration ? ijly soul goes out in homage and in praise unto him. 
What think ye of Christ, now my dear friends? What- 
ever we may think, I know what others think. I know 
what angels tliink ; for when they saw Christ coming to earth 
in the form of a little babe they pressed through the doors of 
heaven, came down to earth, and sang in the ears of the 
shepherds, ** Glory to God in the highest, on earth peace, good 
will toward men." They shoutod for joy, and all the hosts 
of heaven were with them there ; and when Chnst had finished 
his mission here, and was laid in the grave, they came and 
rolled away the stone. And it seems to me they shouted as he 
rose, and from the ^^Eount of Ascension they opened the doors of 
glory and came down and said, ''This Jesus whom you sec 
ascending, in like manner shall descend again," whereupon this 
shout was heard in heaven : " Lift up your heads, ye everlasting 
doors, and let the King of Glory come in, the King of kings and 
Lord of lords." That is what the angels think of him. And 
I know what God the Father thinks of him : for when he came 
into the world he said, '' Let all the angels of God worship him ; 
this is my beloved Son, hear ye him." He showed his affection 
for Chiist in the exercise of the power by which he raised him 
from the dead. And the dead think of him ; those who were in 
the grave heard the voice of the Son of God, and after his 
resurrection they came forth. What do the host of the departed 
ones that are now in glory think of Christ ? They trusted in 
him, and were saved. Our fathers and mothers trusted- in Jesus, 
and were saved ; anOl omt \\\AX^ otv^'3., -^^^^^ \a. "VsAa atoning 
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blood, and taken home to lioavcn, arc now joining in songs. 
*' Unto him that loved ns, and hath washed us in his own blood, 
and hath made us kings and priests unto God, unto him be glory, 
dominion, praise, and power for ever and ever." The universe 
is praising Christ ; all in heaven adore him ; the saints on eartli 
are worshipping him ; the lost in hell are trembling under his 
frown ; and what shall men do ? Oh ! what think ye of Christ ? 
Keceive him to-day as your Saviour ; own him as your Lord ; 
trust in his atoning merit ; give yourselves up to his service ; 
and may every heart bow before Jesus, and may we join in that 
great throng that in the consummation of all things shall crown 
him Lord of all. 



AOA/XST OVER-CURTOSTTY. 



By Eev. G. H. Tixg, Jux., !N'ew York. 

" What is that to thee ? FoUotv then m-."— John xxi. 22. 

rrillS is a reproof which all busybodios would do well to heed. 
J- Peter had only himself to blame for the sharp rebuke that 
Jesus spake. Instead of implicitly obeying and looking towards 
Christ, with whom ho was journeying, it is written that he 
turned about to see what John was doing, and instantly inquiry 
was started in his mind : what is poor, effeminate, sentimental 
John to do after the Lord shall have left us? It finds words at 
last. He asks: **Lord, what shall this man do?" Jesus 
replies: ''If I will that he tarry till I come, what is that to 
thee ? Follow thou me." 

It all happened on this wise. After the resurrection . of our 
Lord, he m.=ide himself known to the company of his disciples, 
who were fishing from boats on the Sea of Galilee. Speaking to 
them from the shore, he bade Peter let down his net on the 
riglit side of the boat, and immediately it inclosed a great multi- 
tude of fishes. Plunging into shallow water to draw the net 
towards shore, Peter sought, in his impetuosity, first of all, the 
person of the Christ who had spoken to him. Already the coals 
are kindl(;d, jmd a fish is broiling on them. It needs not their 
draught to prepare for them the feast. So tenderly would the 
Lord teach them that in all their physical wants, as well as their 
spiritual, he was to prove their i)rovider. Then the interview 
between Peter and our Lord took place, which is imprinted upon 
the memory and ttie coi^imenee oi ^n^t^ t^0l^vk\.^<1 backslider. 
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** Lovest tliou me more than these?" said Jesus' voice. Once 
before Peter had professed a greater devotion tlian all the other 
disciples, and he is reminded of that foolish boast. * '■ Lovest thou 
me more than all the other disciples?" In the peculiar words 
of the Greek language, which are employed, Peter responds: 
* ' Yea, Lord, I not only love thee as a friend ; I dearly love 
thee." Eut the second time Jesus asks : ** Lovest thou me " as 
a friend ? arid the second time the disciple replies : " Yea, Lord, 
I dearly love thee." Then Jesus takes Peter's own word, and 
asks him: *'Dost Ihou dearly love me?" Peter was grieved 
because he asked the same question so often, and he answered 
with warmth : '*Lord, thou knowest all things; thou knowest 
that I dearly love thee." '*Feed my lambs; tend my sheep; 
feed my sheep," are the three different charges which are given 
to him. Eut he ends the interview with the two words : 
*' Pollow me." Peter is obedient to the command, and begins 
his journeying with the risen Lord ; but as soon as he had taken 
a few steps he looked about him, to know what his fellow- 
disciple was doing, and that moment brought the only rebuke 
which came from the lips of the Christ between the day of his 
resurrection and his ascension. 

Followers of Peter in this i)eculiar mark of his character were 
to be found in all the early churches. He commanded the 
Thessalonians, who were troubled with this evil, in his first 
epistle, to '' study to be quiet," to *' do their own business," and 
to avoid the evil into which they had fallen. '* For we hear that 
there are some who walk among you disorderly, working not at 
all, but are busy bodies." And so, when writing to Timothy, he 
cliarges him to be most careful in his exhortation, that the 
women of his ministry and pastorate might learn to avoid the 
evils with which their lives were marked ; for he has heai'd that 
they have *' learned to be idle, wandering about from house to 
house ; and not only idle, but tattlers also, and busybodics, 
speaking things which they ought not." Ah ! Peter always 
remembered this interview. The evidence you have in his fi.\:^t 
epistle, when writing to all the scatteieOi ^\iris?Cv;i\\.'e> *OcctQ>^sS^^^*^ 
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Pontus, Giilatia, and Eithynia. His memory of his otnti fall gives 
force to the words of entreaty with whicli he addresses them in 
chapter iv. 15 : *'Let none of you suffer as a murderer, or a 
thief, or an evil-doer, or as a busybody in other men's matters." 
It is a most suggestive fact that the very passage upon which 
Home founds its record of primacy for tlie successors of Peter, so 
called, shoukl itself contain the declaration that no disciple of 
John is subject to Peter ; this to last not only througli the Lord's 
life, but until he shall come again. 

Pefore we reacli the minute discussion of our text, there arc 
two prefatory thoughts whi^h must needs be disposed of. AVe 
see from this passage how the plainest words of Christ hare been 
fcrvcrted ; for this one expression of rebuke was taken up by 
the church of that time, and interpreted to mean that that 
disciple should not die. Yet Jesus said not unto them : * * He shall 
not die ;" but, *' If I will that he tarry till I come, what is that 
to thee ? " There is no error in the world which has not grown* 
close to some truth. There is no heresy in Christendom which 
is not founded upon the misrepresentation of some Scripture. 
When we see such a mistake and blunder among the earliest 
Christians, we may well, in our later day, begin to doubt all 
tradition, and when men talk to us about inferences, ask for 
words. AU the errors of the Eoman Church cluster about 
passages which are inconsistent in their interpretation with the 
context ; and the difficulty felt by so many persons to acknowledge 
the absolute, essential deity of Jesus Christ is founded upon 
those passages which declare his mediatorial submission and his 
representative inferiority to God the Father. It is said that to 
Peter he gave the keys — aye, and the power of opening and 
closing the Kingdom of Heaven resides in the successors of this 
apostle ! Peter was given two keys : the one to open the 
kingdom to the Jews, and the other for the Gentiles. On the 
day of Pentecost he opened it to three thousand Jews, and at 
the house of Cornelius he opened it to the Gentiles ; and from that 
day to this there has been no need of keys, for the door 
has stood wide open. E»vcii ?io 2l\, \)tve Vvm^ <5i t\va Passover, our 
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Lord said of the bread and the wine : '* This is my body ; " ** this 
is my blood ; '' and we are taught by those about us that he meant 
an absolute identification of his own personality with these poor 
creatures of bread and wine. It avails nothing for us to say 
that, in the early celebrations of the Passover feast, the Jew 
who presided was compelled to say, in reference to the lamb : 
" This is the Lord's Passover." And yet it might avail if men 
carried out consistently the interpretation; for, just as the lamb 
is the memorial fact of their delivery from Egypt, so should the 
bread and wine represent the body and blood of Christ, his obedi- 
ence and his expiation for our shortcomings, our sins — nothing 
less. I need not illustrate farther. The jjlainest words of Scrip- 
ture have been perverted, and he who will read this Word must 
perceive always the careful rule of Scripture itself, if he would 
be protected from error: *' Compare spiritual things with 
spiritual." Believe nothing that is founded upon a single 
passage, as necessary to salvation. Surely, a work that was 
given to reveal God's grace must make its central truths most 
jdain on many pages. 

But then, again, we learn from this incident how the lest graces 
sometimes degenerate into the worst sins. There is somcthiug very 
peculiar in the Gospel about the relation which existed between 
Peter and John. We meet them, with James and Jesus, on 
Xount Hermon, during the marvellous scene of the Trans- 
figuration. They were permitted to be the companions of our 
Lord in his Gethsemane struggle ; they ran, on the first day of 
the week, to the sepulchre, cind saw the linen clothes lie, and 
the napkin folded by itself. Wherever you find one, you will 
be sure to find the other of these two apostles. A peculiar bond 
of sympathy and brotherly confidence united them. In honour 
they preferred one another ; they echoed each other. Brotherly 
love has, in the days of the gospel, no higher exhibition than 
the association of Peter and John. But let one suspicious 
thouglit, one infinitesimal emotion of jealous pique, enter, and 
oil this habit of communion changes into the bitterness of. ^q.^V- 
ing occasion against the brotlieT, oi >iauC^\\m^ V^xsi'vs. \v^ Ns. 
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absent, of slander in the misrepresentation of his innocent deed. 
Brethren, wliich of you has not recognized it as a fact that there 
is no alienation in this Tvorld so great as that between former 
familiar friends? "When love changes to hate, it is the most 
horrid hatred out of hell. Ee, therefore, careful in thy personal 
relationship and friendship and brotherliness, lest any root of 
bitterness shall spring up in thy heart. Oh ! if thou hast given 
thy pledge to another, watch thy heart closely, I'oot up the first 
manifestation of that which may poison thy whole character and 
darken thy whole life. Cain, thou art thy brother's keeper. 
Be not a jealous judge; be not a murderer in heart, if not by 
act. Simeon, Judah, lleuben, ye sons of Jacob, envy not 
Joseph, though he be clothed in brighter colours and seems to 
have more of the father's love. Saul, Saul, why dost thou com- 
pel David to write that plaintive psalm, to weep as a fugitive in 
the land ? Let this incident teach us all the carefulness which 
is needful in maintaining a loving character. Surely you can 
see from it how close the country of brotherly love is to the land 
of hate and hell. 

And now let us look at the text itself. It teaches us two 
things : first, the limits of curiosity ; and, second, the line of true 
carelulness. 

I. The Limits of Cuihositi. *'AVhat is that to thee? 
Pollow thou me." !N^o one of us will pretend to deny that there 
is a sphere in which the mind may be covetous of knowledge. 
This is the inspiration of all science ; this is the experience of 
all religion. The little child shows the awakening of curiosity 
in its dull, half-intelligent look at the flame of the candle. The 
boy manifests, says Goodrich, in his toys the peculiar law which 
governs his thoughts ; '* it assails him in his top's strange hum ; 
it breathes in his whistle; it echoes in his drum." It is 
cuiiosity which gives zest to study, impels those strange and 
abstruse questions of the nursery and the school-room to which 
absolutely no answer can be given. Teach your child the person 
of God — tell him about creation — and the little one will turn 
uj)on jou with the ■aiiaTis\vcr^\^ c\ysL<i?Wsi\v\ ''^'WTsvs^.vk^GQd?" 
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Cariosity looks out beyond the sky in its desire to obtain that 
which eludes its grasp. Even so in science ; it may calculate 
the depth of the atmosphere, but what is beyond ? "Who may 
measure infinite space ? It may analyse complex substances, 
but who can tell what the element is that resolves one of the 
sixty and more which compose the earth's crust. So sure was 
Socrates of this region of obscurity, that it is said in history that 
lie abandoned the search of nature for the discussion of moral 
questions and rules of conduct, and he said he knew no reason 
why the Oracle of Delphi pronounced him to be the wisest of 
men, except it was that, being conscious of his ignorance, he 
was willing to confess that he knew nothing. Curiosity has its 
sphere. To curb it when it becomes presumptuous is the one 
care and concern of the wise man and the Christian. 

''What is that to thee?" 

1 . We are all troubled much about the duties of other 'people, 
!^rany men, and women too, are living in this world simply to 
keep other people straight. They are often self-appointed 
jailers for those who live in comfort and in palaces. God has , 
made them keepers of their own vineyard, but they spend their 
time looking after other vines. Dr. South says that they are 
always outward, they are never homeward bound; they are 
looking about them ; they never think of such a thing as looking 
within themselves ; they can hardly relish or digest anything in 
their own houses unless they know about their neighbour's fare ; 
they cannot sleep soundly unless they know the hours of their 
neighbour's habits, who visits them, what income they have, 
how much they spend, how much they owe, how much some- 
body else owes them. This kind of social curiosity goes beyond 
these facts, even to criticise and correct and counsel the govern- 
ment of neighbours* families. The people that have no children 
are the wisest educators of children, and are constantly advising 
new methods of development. It enters into the social integrity 
of life, into the church activity of individuals, and is very 
severe about the Christian consistency of those 'wIvq ^xs.\^^ix«'C^^^c^ 
surpass their critics. Xo class of pcYSOTis m N^t ^qvqlXS^x:^^ "Js^^ 
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sucli prey for these curious critics as ministers of the go.-pcl. 
Their lives arc subject to a sifting which few other lives would 
endure ; their acts are perverted and misrepresented by a malice 
which is excited by no other class in the community. Xow, 
against all such tendencies and engagements of thought, our 
Lord 'says to Peter : ''What is that to thee?" Of all uncom- 
fortable people that God leaves upon this earth to annoy the 
saints, the tale-beurer is the worst. His own condemnation is 
that at last nobody trusts him, unless he wants to advertise his 
secret. He is like those men who travel Eroadway with adver- 
tisements before them and behind them, in the constant 
repetition of the little things that ho has heard. Old Owen says 
that ''he is like the soldier's dog in the garrison, who lives on 
the little scraps of food that the men do give him, and does the 
chores of the whole company." There is a parity of guilt recog- 
nized in the community between the man who steals and the 
man who receives stolen goods. If the community was true to 
itself, there would be a like parity between the man who tells 
and the one who hears idle gossip and slanderous iiimour. An 
old writer used to say that both ought to be hung — the one by his 
tongue and the other by his ears. Peter, let John alone. Thou 
hast all that thou canst do in caring for thyself. I give my 
young friends a practical counsel when I tell them a plan upon 
which I will act, no matter what comes : any person who tells 
me anything about anybody else, must stand responsible for what 
he says, and I shall repeat it immediately it is stated to me. If 
such a principle ruled through society, busybodies would hide 
themselves in the bushes. The tongue of a busybody is like the 
tail of Samson's foxes — a fire-brand which sets the world on fire. 
He fir.-: t introduces a cavil in conversation; he dmws you out 
until you have expressed your opinion ; he takes your opinion 
back to the one about whom you have spoken ; lie listens for 
his anger to give vent, and then brings back to you the words 
that he has heard, whilst he himself is the greatest sinner of 
the three. Xow, our Lord limits social curiosity very clearly. 
Unless you arc appointed to \ic bi vk?WiQX.vsQi \s^ t\\ft i^olicc, or 
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elevated to the judiciary by the people, you have no business 
with anybody but yourself, except their good side. It is a 
maxim of unfailing truth that no one ever pries into another man's 
concerns but with the design to do, or to be able at some future 
time to do, him evil. How this removes every excuse from some 
of you who have long been cavilling at the inconsistency of Chris- 
tians — who have said tliat you would believe in the Lord Jesus 
Christ if the Church was not so inconsistent. My deai', sensible 
brother, what has that to do with you ? "Will it remove your 
sin, will it lessen your condemnation, because the whole church 
may be condemned ? Will it close the mouth of the condemning 
law ? Can such a cavil stand the test of common sense ? 

2. Eut again. The limits of curiosity are concerned about 
the purposes of God. In regard to the word of God's revelation, 
the best thing for the Christian life and the Church is conceal- 
ment. If there was no light from him, there could be no com- 
munion of our souls with him. If there was no darkness, then 
there would be no reverence from our hearts paid to his great 
heart of holiness and love. He is wise among us who recognizes 
this limit of curiosity about the Divine purposes. Eut Peter 
was foolish ; he was most anxious to know what was to become 
of John, how he was to die, what was to be his life. Ah ! Peter, 
was it not said to thee, on that night before the Passion, '* "What 
I do thou knowest not now ; thou shaltknow hereafter "? How 
vain to pry into God's unexpressed thoughts! It cannot be 
otherwise than that his deep purposes should be hidden, for he is 
God, and his designs cannot be bcanned and measured by human 
wisdom. *' Oh, the depth of the wisdom and knowledge of 
God ! how terrible are his judgments, and his ways past finding 
out !" said one very near to the heart of God. So does he 
manifest his independence of the will and the counsel of his 
creatures. It is the glory of God to conceal his purposes. 
*^ Who hath known the mind of the Lord, or who hath been his 
counsellor?" Such concealment is adapted to our condition. 
He trains us by it to submission ; he promotes within us humiUfc^ 
he awakens us to constant, ceaseless Vi^lvmcife \ \isi Sx:iS^\^'e.'s» ^5iS^- 
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gcncc in our daily living ; by gradually removing the cloud from 
his throne, he makes a constant revelation of truth. Well said old 
Eobinson, ''There is new light in God's word that is yet to break 
out." Who knows all the mysteries contained in this volume ! 
Eternity will not be long enough for the full development of all 
that was in God'sthought, God'sheart, when he inspired this book. 
But still there are among us men who are curiosity -mongers 
about the purposes of God. They will have all God's depths to 
be shallows rather than confess their own inability to fathom all 
mysteries with their own reason. He that goes to school to his 
own reason has a fool for his schoolmaster. These suicides that 
eveiy now and then sadden our lives and homes and hearts — do 
they not make us tremble when we see the uncertainty of 
human reason ? In a moment of deflection it forgets responsi- 
bility, the ties of love, and seeks oblivion. To become blind, 
all that you need to do is to go out to-morrow and look up 
towards the noon-day sun, without winking — the excess of 
brightness will destroy sight. Dear fiiends, so it is with God 
and his purposes. To be curious about the things that he 
withholds is to increase spiiitual darkness, and not to develop 
knowledge. Do not try to pick locks to which God has given 
no keys, llemember Adam, in his temptation, how he would 
be as God, and lost Paradise. Kemember the men at Eeth- 
shemcsh, who accompanied the ark on its return from the 
Philistines : it was not enough for them that they had care of 
the ark, but they must open it to look in, and the plague smote 
fifty thousand of them for their presumption. Even so are men 
tempted to look into the things and the purposes of God, which 
surpass, and are intended to surpass, their present capacity. 
But God has made very plain all that we need to know about 
his purposes. There is one decree that is ceiiainly clear, and 
in reference to which there can be no doubt. There may bo 
doubts caused in your mind about God's election, about his irre- 
sistible grace, about all the sovereignty of his government; but, 
brother, there is no doubt about this decree: *'He that 
bcHcyeth shall be saved-, "^^ \Xia!^ \i^\\sssviW\ ^^at shall be 
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damnod." There is no lack of perspicuity in these words, or 
the point of this sentence. Until thou hast solved that decree 
by tliinc own submission, thou hast nothing to do with the con- 
cealed purposes of God, and when thou dost sit a child at Jesus' 
feet, the glory of God will shine so from his face that thou shalt 
forget the riddles whicli have perplexed thy curiosity before. 

3. Eut, then, tlie myateries of the fatare^ fto^in? assault 
curiosity, ^liat a light is the prophecy of God ! And yet it 
is a light that shineth in a dark place. It does not scatter all 
the darkness ; it never wus designed to tell us all about the 
Lord's coming. AVhy, it stands to reason, it was not possible 
we should know. I would do all J. could to hasten on the gloiy 
of God's coming, if I knew the times and the seasons. You 
would do all you could to frustrate it and delay it. Our individual 
freedom of action is only preserved by his withholding of the 
mysteries of the future. How little did I^ebuchadnezzar, did 
Cyrus, did Judiis, tliink that they were hands of the Lord in 
accomplishing his .puq)oses ! Even so as men hare read this 
book, how many battles of Armageddon have been fought out 
by commentators? I could bring you book after book to 
demonstrate that some past battle or some impending conflict 
was indeed the battle of Armageddon, which was to introduce 
the end. They have had but discomfiture for their presump- 
tuous pains. *' Wliat is that to thee ?" Dear friend, thou hast 
no concern with the mysteries of the future. Oh, think ! no 
one of us knows what shall be on the morrow. We are shut 
down to this very moment. What presumption to look out 
beyond the horizon that God's Providence has placed about us ! 
To-day gives us no hold on to-morrow. To-day's health does 
not necessaiily prophecy to-morrow's weal. To-day's pros- 
peiity may be followed by a night of adversity. Death may 
come to my home, to your home, before another sun shall rise. 
Each day is a new page. "We turn it over ; wo know not what 
is written thereon. Each day is a new turn in a path that wo 
know not ; but God is our leader. The most important evo-^ss* 
— the prosperity, the success of oux \\\g^, Wisi ^^^\.^^\. ^"<^> '^'^ 
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hour of our departure, the beginning of the illness that is to lay 
us low — all these take us by sui^prise. I never knew a death 
that was not, in its article and fact, a surprise, no matter how 
long-continued had been the preceding illness. I never knew 
an adversity, no matter how much foresight had predicted it, 
which did not absolutely take one as a tliief in the night. 
Solomon, the wise man, said, *'!Man, also, knoweth not hio 
time. As the fishes that are taken in an evil net, and as the 
bird is caught in the snare, so are the sons of men snared in the 
evil time, when it falleth suddenly upon them." 

^ly dear friends, leave the mystery of the future to itself. 
It is very unimportant to know where hell is ; it is vastly 
important that you should avoid it. It is insignificant and 
impertinent to ask whether there is a recognition of friends in the 
other world ; it is of eternal importance that you should enter 
in at the straight gate. Oh, these mysteries! let God have 
them until he makes them plain. He has told me cnoufrh : I 
am immortal ; I must stand before the Judge ; I know what he 
will ask ; I know what will be demanded. If I stand not in 
the righteousness of him who is mighty to save, I can hear, 
already, ringing in my ears, the word, ^* Depart ! depart ! *' ** Let 
me hear no more of the mysteries of God," should eveiy wise 
man say, '^ until I have guided my life aright by those I know." 

II. And now I close with the suggestion of a few words 
about The Lixe op Carefulness. ^'Follow thou me." Our 
Lord told Peter twice to follow him — he did not tell John at 
all ; and yet, if you will read the passage, you will find that 
his rebuke was brough^, about by Peter's criticism of John's 
sweet, reliant, confiding action. Oh! it is grand to see one, 
from the impulse of his own desire, starting out to be a 
follower of Jesus ; but if that does not come, the words must 
be spoken, *' Follow thou me." 

!My dear brother, cultivate the sense of personal responsi- 
bility to Jesus Christ. He has bought thee with a price. Thou 
art not thine own ; thou art his. He is thy leader. He is the 
man appointed to judge t\icc. "L^^ \Xiq^^ ^l'i.^^V\siJc^^T5;r^TO. in 
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tears at Xain's gate, and flaslied with fire in the reproof of hypo- 
crisy and sin — let those eyes ever see thee, in thy daily life, 
following Christ, cultivating the consciousness of personal rela- 
tionship to Jesus. What a privilege it is ! I may lay my head 
upon his bosom, though he is unseen. You may love him, 
though now you see him not. You may clasp hands with him 
by the revelation of his spirit in his word. Let the invitation 
liave its own power. Shall the sun shine upon the icicle, and 
the water respond to its command and drop down — shall the 
loadstone speak to the iron filings, and out of the dust they be 
gathered about the infiucnce that they have recognized — and 
the word of Christ be not known as a force ? AVhcn he says, 
by ]iis spirit, to you, brother, ^' Follow thou m6," be sure 
that vou will bow down before him with reverence and love, 
and say, *'My Lord, my God, I have found thee; thou hast 
found me." 

Cultivate the effort of personal conformity to Christ. Let 
him be thy model in all the days as they pass, and. the circum- 
stances of thy living. Dr. Judson's wife, it is rehjtcd in his 
biography, one day read to him a passage from the newspaper 
in Avhich he was compared to one of the Apostles, thinking to 
please him, and I have written down his words in answer. Let 
us make them our own, as he says, to each one : '* Follow thou 
me : " " I do not want to be like them. I do not want to be 
like Paul, nor Apollos, nor Cephas, nor any mere man. I want 
to be like Christ. We have only one perfectly safe example — 
only One, who, tempted like as we are, in every point, was yet 
without sin. I want to follow him only ; copy his teachings ; 
drink in his spirit, place my feet in his footsteps, and measure 
their shortcomings by those of him alone. Oh, to be more like 
Christ ! " 

Curiosity falls asleep on Jesus' bosom. Love forgets to cavil 
at a brother's ill ; pleads now, with voice of faith, for all men's 
weal ; and consecrates itself, like the Lord himself, to go about 
speaking and doing good. Curiosity is blessed in the conver^Afef^ 
of grace. 
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" The earth Is full of the goodness of the Lord^ — Psalm xxxiii. o. 

IT is so mucli the custom of the thinking public to comphiin 
over the sorrows of earth, that we all seem to need some 
allusion at least to whatever of goodness there may be ujdoh 
this much loved ball. Though our age is one of vast material 
and intellectual progress, it is not one of happiness. Of late 
years the public philosophy has been a sad one. Its acuteness 
has been employed in the perception of the sorrowful. It has 
looked so long and so tenderly toward the enslaved, and the 
poor, and the blind, and the dumb, and the heathen lands, that 
it has kept its own eyes and all our eyes full of tears through 
all this century. It is the first duty of philosophy, religious 
and secular, to look after the unfortunate. Like the Saviour, it 
leaves the ninety and nine, and wanders, over hill and dale, in 
search of the one that is lost in the dangerous wilderness. 
Being employed not by the peace and joy of earth, but by its 
sorrow and turmoil, our calmest philosophy of Mill, and Cousin, 
and Bright, and Channing, and Sumner, comes to us deeply 
infiuenced by the scenes amid which it walked, and sighed, and 
wrought out its soliloquy. From the very nature of the case, 
philanthropy is a study of evil rather than a rapture over the 
good, just as the medical science is a study of disease ; and 
beiiig such we must aUvays ex\)ect the great minds that speak to 
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us from the porcli unci the pulpit to speak to us from only one 
aspect of human life. 

The world is so vast that not only do single hearts see but a 
part of it, but sometimes Avhole centuries move along only a 
narrow path, gazing like a railway passenger only a little way 
to the right or left. 

Xot long since, when some good, noble women met to hold 
converse regarding their unhappy sisters in the great dark empire, 
they wept as tliey spoke, because, in the deep study of India, 
their hearts had cast out all the other scenes of earth, and 
the cup of pity was full indeed. Thus all benevolent philosophy 
is a purvey of earth's wretchedness, and nearly always weeps as 
it speaks. 

There is no cure for this weeping. The facts of earth are • 
such that it will have to continue for years which no human 
logic can count. There can be no check given. There should 
be no complaint. The most honourable and manly sadness that 
earth beholds is this sadness of social and religious philanthi'opy. 
Eut, then, there is another side. There are good things in this 
world, many and important, and each soul should draw from 
this confession and from the pursuit of these things the most 
possible of happiness and self-development. 

^^The earth is full of the goodness of the Lord.'* When we 
learn from astronomy something about the grand scale upon 
which tlie universe is made, and when, by looking into the mind 
and heart of man, we behold what powers are hidden there, we 
ought at once to suspect that the career of man is projected 
upon a grand scale, and that the ^^ goodness of the Lord" is 
ready to reveal itself in the phenomenon of human life. The 
earth may be full of goodness for man, goodness of mind and 
soul, and yet it may be hidden away like the gold in the mines, 
or the diamond among the Afric sands. 

"Full many a gem o( purest ray serene, 
The dark, unfathomed caves of ocean bear," 

and thus human life holds the goodness oi \)cl<^\iOX^Sxec<^xv^^^^^ 
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in its (IcptliR, but holds it, and it is evcT ready to burst forth 
into life. The gems of ocean hidden in unfathomed caves, and 
the flowers that blush unseen and waste their sweetness, are all 
ready to he brought to the home of man — the gems to glitter 
and tlie flowers to bloom in his sight. There are moral gems 
and intellectual bloom waiting to be sought for in the great deep 
of life, or growing in its broad expanse. One fact that so fills 
life witli disappointment, and that drapes in mourning all our 
philosophy and religion, may be found in our efforts to fish 
pearls up from a sea where there are none, and tn find flowers 
where they never bloom, seen or unseen, and never waste any 
sweetness on the desert air. 

Tlio fact that there is '* goodness of God" in this world docs 
not warrant us in expecting to find it everywhere. There are 
only a lew mountains that are full of gold. It is not upon every 
shore one can find gems in the sand. For every spot of such 
richness there are thousands of square miles of stunted sage- 
brush and dewless plain. Ji^^lneas and his companions roamed 
through a larg(^ forest many a mile before they saw the t^ee that 
bore the limb of solid gold. They had become discouraged. 
Their eyes were weary of the long looking, but at last they saw 
the yellow among the green, and soon held in their hand the 
bougli before which the gates of heaven were to fly open. 

The *' goodness of God" does not lie easily found; it may 
not lie on every hand like mere dirt or lifeless stone, but all 
reason and all revelation assure us that somewhere in the great 
forest the golden bough is growing, and before the patient 
wanderer through the deep shade suddenly will flash up the 
magic branch that will open to him all the best gates of earth 
and sky. 

If God's goodness is in the earth, it will be found only in such 
localities as were pleasing to himself, and hence, away from 
these places we shall always seek it in vain. AVe shall find the 
best outcome of life in riches, or ambition, or idleness, or vice 
only upon condition that they are points where the Creator has 
sown, his gems and jewels toi omx ^xxi^m^. \^1\\q. Dead Sea tbero 
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are no forms of life ; hence the fisherman makes no search 
there, and enters no complaint : he goes elsewhere. Eut in the 
long (lay of life man will repeatedly drag a dead sea with his 
net, and complain that he catches nothing. Daily we let down 
our nets into the writer of avarice, or vanity, or selfishness, 
or sin, and finding them empty at last, and our body and soul 
weary, we abuse the world and declare life a calamity. As 
Christ said, '' Cast ye upon the other side of the ship.'' 

By these reflections we may be led to the conclusion that 
there is a form of human life that possesses something of 
the ''goodness of the Lord." Though we may not have found 
it, yet it must be here upon earth somewhere, for this world is 
from a great God, and man is in the image of a great God, and 
hence there must be something great and good in this world. 
There is some place and time in human activity where and 
when God comes down and poiu's out his blessing. It must be 
that earth ofi'ers room somewhere for greatness and happiness. 

llaking the assumed character of God our measuring line, the 
*' happy life " of man must be only a kind of high life. There 
may be tears at last in such a career. All the earth will at 
least expire in grief, even if it does not live in it. But the life 
that shall come nearest to happiness, and whose tears shall burn 
least, and shall mingle ecstasy with sadness, shall always be the 
*' high life" of education and morality. The words ** higher 
life " are not used here in the sense of the few last yeais — a 
sense emotional and often fanatical — but in a sense that comes 
from the memory of earth's high souls, from Paul to Washing- 
ton, from Aurelius to Franklin. Though the ** higher life " of 
the Christian is the best ideal, yet it is not in that alone the 
greatness of earth is gathered. At least for thip hour I speak 
of the '' high life" in a most general manner, and not in the 
special recent sense of those words. 

In the arts, those who are entitled to speak in that domain 
make constant use of the terms '' high " and '* low art." They 
seem to mean that the art is ** high " when it presents pure aja.^ 
large thoughts, and when the exeeuWoTi ^y^ \)ciSi V^s^^ Ss» 
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worthy of the thought. In walking through a gallery not long 
fsinec, a groat critic remarked, ** There is fine work, but no 
suhject. The execution is wonderful, the subject contemptible." 
It woidd follow from such words that in painting it is the 
union of ideas and execution that make the *' high art." There 
is no law against transferring such language and such a method 
of measurement away from picture rooms over to the homes of 
men. Borrowing the language of artists, and carrying it from 
the canvas to human life, we may say that there is such a thing 
as a ''high life," and that it is made up of good ideas well 
wrought out. "Wlien we walk along the great scenes of earth 
and behold a man absorbed in mere money- getting, or office- 
seeking, or in vice, we may say there is fine work, but no 
subject; a fine cutting of good marble to produce a figure of no 
possible significance. 

If ever we shall get any good out of these threescore years, 
it will be bv the formula of the artists, that tlierc is a *'his:h 
life," a doing of good work to bring out good ideas. Indeed 
the fine arts are nothing else tlian a corner of man's continent. 
Th(^y are the soul expressing a part of itself in marble, or 
painting, or music, or architecture. What sublimity there is in 
the great architecture of the world, and in the heights and 
depths of its music ! But do these arts consume all that is noble 
in man ? Has he no greatness left ? 

Oh, what narrow, frail creatures we are ! The '' goodness of 
God" that bursts forth in music and all the arts is even more 
ready to spring forth from all the chambers of the mind and 
soul. It is by the will of man only that a part of earth is made 
**fine " and "lofty," and all the remainder left coarse and low. 
A high life is as possible as a higli art. Moral beauty is as 
possible as material beauty ; and in his " Dialogue " Plato said, 
" Great is the destiny of the soul that passes from the beauty of 
the world to the beauty of God." 

Let us, however, turn from the theory of earth's goodness to 

some survey of the fact. Much as we all abuse this world, and 

speak of it as siu-iuincd an^'kc'^-^^^^T^^-, much as we call it 
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the ** valley of humiliation," and ^' slough of despond;" yet its 
histoiy has in it points of greatness if in the proper spirit we 
read the open page. Wherever a heart is turned aside from mere 
sensuality, from the life of a mere brute, this earth has responded 
to the better aspiration, and has shown its willingness to lead 
onward and upward each nobly ambitious soul. When Socrates, 
and Plato, and Cato, and Seneca appealed to earth for something 
better than the vices of the sensualist, or the bloody fame of a 
conqueror, our little star heard their petition and covered them 
with gifts of mind and soul that will always surpass estimate. 
When Antonine the Pious asked our world if it had no power 
except that of wickedness, and no pleasure but vice, it answered 
him by bestowing upon him the crown of piety, and by filling 
him with the rapture of prayer. Pliny found this world large 
and beautiful. It was only too full of sublimity. All its truths 
lay before him as coloured shells upon the beach. In those days 
there was an illustrious company of mortals to whom earth was 
by no means small or unworthy. Looking back upon their lives, 
seeing their greatness of mind and of spiiit, and recalling in 
what homes and in what libraries, and amid what poetry and 
elociuence and art they passed their days, we cannot but feel 
that the *' goodness of God" lay around them like a robe of 
joy and light. They may not have perceived nor felt deeply 
enough this infinite kindness, but if so, that was not the first 
nor last time wherein the human heart has been happy without 
knowing from what fountain its joys have come. The child 
exults and laughs and plays about its mother's house, and almost 
up to full life drinks in blessedness at the *^ home, sweet home," 
and only in late years, from the time of silver hairs, looks back 
and sees that the mother and the kind father were the angels of 
that house, the hidden sources of its joy and peace. So the 
world's lofty men in ages gone may not have discerned fully the 
form of their benefactor, but now in far-off times, looking back, 
we clearly perceive that the goodness of God was around and 
beneath them. 
It is well, in seeking traces of a "beuevoVctife ^x^^\«t, *Ctt».^ \fi 
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go away from the record of the Bible alone; for such an 
exclusive study might lead us to feel that the kindness of the 
Almighty was confined within the channel of that sacred record, 
and that all the world apart from Judea lay beneath the beatings 
of an incessant wrath. It is well, at times, to look at man 
universally, and to come back with the feelings that the good 
will of the Pather in heaven shone forth, not only around 
!M!oscs and Daniel, but also around Homer, and Virgil, and 
Aurelius. God is no respecter of persons. He may not call 
all men alike into his presence, and make to all a revelation 
of his will ; but his goodness is free to all, and it was poured 
out to Eoman and Greek, though the hand of blessing was 
unseen. "Wherever the heart has toiled upward it has found 
God. 

It is not only cheering to our hearts, but it is the paii; of 
exact justice, to turn aside at times from the desolations of earth, 
from its scenes of poverty and vice and ignorance — places which 
grow now the harvest of atheism and doubt — and mark what 
broad fields of sunshine there have been always running in 
great bands across our world. As the light and shadow are 
seen in summer following each other over the mountains, so, in 
the history of man, the great shadows that have fiUed kind 
hearts with compassion for the multitude have been attended by 
outbursts of sunshine which ought to betray the presence and 
wish of the Creator. One reason why we weep over the past 
more than we rejoice over it may be found in the fact that the 
tomb holds it all, and that the soul instinctively pities all that 
has been so unfortunate as to die. The grave casts its gloom 
over all that is not now living along with us. From the 
unknown place where Moses was hidden from the sight of man, to 
the last rites of our Christian heroes, the very fact of death has 
covered all the past with a drapery of blackness. But we know 
so little about the real import of death that we are not justified 
in permitting it to clothe earth with gloom. Our tears may be 
onlj those of ignorance and timidity. They may be the 
shrinking back of children m ^\i.^ ^"a^^. "^i^^xic^RiH omit death 
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from the estimate, or will suppose it to be the gateway to a 
still higher form of divine goodness, then what a mighty world 
this has been ! Turn away from the tomb of a Moses, and from 
his bowed-down, dying form, and what a life was his ! From 
an humble cradle to a palace ! He drank in all the wisdom of 
the Egyptians. With a loftiness of soul, like that of Charles 
the Twelfth and Washington, he chose rather to suffer aflliction 
with the children of God than enjoy the pleasures of sin for a 
season ; and with such a spirit he led his nation toward liberty, 
when the human race was young, and the giants held all the 
middle ground ; when the day of manhood was just dawning 
upon a world of violence. It is true, his last hours were bitter 
and dark ; but they were only a few of the moments of a long 
life. A hundred years of greatness stood back of that lonely 
death-bed, and by their events, long and vaiied and grand, they 
place the goodness of God above the reproaches of those final 
tears. What counts a lonely death against such a life ? 

There is a light in which earth is seen to have been and to be 
truly great. The elements of greatness at least are within it. 
It may be seen to contain seeds of happiness and success sown 
by the Almighty. That light of thifigs is this : Turn aside 
from the petty sorrows of a Moses and a Seneca, and mark the 
long and unbending greatness of their many years. Look not 
only upon the ruins of Athens and Alexandria, but look upon 
the centuries of mental and spiritual beauty that enveloped 
them before they fell. Turn your faces away from those who 
heaped the fagots around the Christian martyrs, and, having 
emptied your souls of indignation, look upon the holy faces of 
the martyrs themselves — Cranmer and Eogers, apd the early 
Christians, Paul and James and Luke, and read in their spirits 
how much of divine grandeur God has poured out upon our star. 
The last moments of these martyrs were but an atom of their 
magnificent lives, and should not hide from us the love of God 
displayed in the long days of their pilgrimage. Of the import 
of death we know little. As in the night we all ^^-ax^^ ov^'c.vi 
before wc fall tTulj to sleep, so death, "mscy \>^ ot^'^ ^S;<>x, vn. 
startle of the spirit, as it sinks from one Tea\iDa.\,o \\?y!^^m^53is>K^'^"^ 
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Far be it from me to attempt to persuade you that this 
life is all rosy, and that our eyes need never weep. There 
is no logic equal to such a task. But upon all questions there 
is ** another side'' of greater or less significance; and, be it 
powerful or weak, it must always be subjected to an examina- 
tion and an estimate. Sinful and sorrowful as the world is, 
there is also an immense goodness and greatness and happiness 
in its confines. A God of love, a Jesus Christ, are always 
moving across it from north to south and from east to west. 
The sunlit spots in history, the Advent, the Gospels written 
for man, the hymns that have risen from happy hearts for 
thousands of years, the varied forms of greatness that have come 
to men and to nations, the ever-recurring spectacle of hoble 
lives, all tell us that the place on which we stand is holy ground. 

From these reflections may we not infer that there is in this 
world, 80 denounced and so mistrusted, a form of higher life — a life 
of honour, of education, of love, of Christianity — which may 
answer all who complain and who distrust, and may make our 
earth seem all full of the goodness of God ? There may be gems 
here for us all, only we are seeking for them upon the wrong 
shore. The past forms of human excellence indicate the fact 
that happiness cannot be found in things external to the soul. 
IN^one of the glory of man to which we have alluded has come 
from property, or from fame, or from transient passions, but 
from the furniture of the mind and from the impulses and powers 
of the heart. Prom a survey of history, from an hour spent over 
the memory oi all the illustrious ones in science and benevolence 
and religion, from a communion (even the briefest) with such a 
human-divine being as Christ, the inference comes irresistibly 
that when earth is made the theatre of a conscientious and 
enlightened soul, struggling not toward riches but toward the 
useful and the good, then it suddenly beams out a star of the 
first magnitude. It no longer seems a bumt-up world, forsaken 
and forgotten of its Maker, but seems a chariot, with Christ 
standing beside the traveller, and with the wheels rolling across 
the open plain between time aiA et^Kvie^. 



PURITY PERCEIVES GOD. 
By Eey. E. L. Hukd, D.D. 

^^ Blessed are the pure in hen rf, for thoj shall see Gody — Matt. v. 8, 

tPHIS is not an arbitrary condition made so by God. It is not 
-^ as if God should offer special reward if you would do 
certain things, a reward which had no connection with your 
action. You have been offered in your childhood some gift as 
an incentive to a given course of conduct. The gift had no 
natural connection with your action, and was only associated 
with it in the offer. Faithful work in school for a term had no 
iiatiiral connection with a new knife or with a desired journey 
or visit. It had an immediate connection with a reward 
wrought out in yourself, viz., the development and fuiiiishing 
of your own mind. 

The rewards and the punishments of the Word of God should 
ever be viewed as mainly and prominently the product of 
couises of life and action. There ai'e both the smile and the 
frown of Almighty God. But this frown or this wrath finds 
its expression in the channel mainly, if not entirely, of natural 
results. There is nothing at least inconsistent with those plain 
statements in the Scriptures that men shall realize the natural 
results of their own actions. They shall all — every man — ^be 
rewarded according to their works. They shall eat the fruit 
of their own doings. They shall be filled with their . own 
devices. ** AVhatsoevcr a man sowctTo., \.Vol\, ^vJX\.Vfe ^^<^ xvi'oc^'i 
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So win;; the wind is naturally followed by reaping the whirlwind ; 
and, as the prophet expressed it, ** The Lord hath his way in 
tlie whirlwind." The disapproved of God find expression. 
tlirough the whirlwind, which is the product of the wind sow- 
ing. **]ij their fruits ye shall know them." Do you see 
those luscious grapes of Eschol ? It was not a thorn which was 
])lantod there. Do men gather figs of thistles ? Everywhere 
tlier(i is the connection of cause and effect, of tendency and 
result. There is a line of conduct tending naturally toward a 
certain result, and that result reached at length. Sometimes 
tlie result appears almost at the same time, here and now, and 
is only wrought out with more and more intensity in the future. 
To the experienced eye it is so at the very planting of the grape 
or the thorn. The contrasted result is all this in germ. And 
all along in the growth it is the same, only more and more 
palpable. In the harvest the result comes out in full and com- 
plete} development. One man has pricking thorns — ^just what he 
])lanted ; the other has grapes — just whai he planted. 
'* AVliatsoever a man sowcth, that shall he reap." 

Our text, ^* Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see 
God," is a plain statement of the constant truth in one form. It 
is not a reward away off yonder, which God has chosen arbitrarily 
to offer us if we will be pure in heart ; not something, however 
costly, whjch our Father has bought for us in some foreign 
market, and has laid up for us in case we will be good. It is a 
revehition to us of what comes of purity of heart, what is in- 
(lissolubly connected with a pure heart, and grows out of it. A. 
pur(! heart, and such a heart only, as a matter of fact, sees God. 
•'Without holiness no man shall see the Lord," is another 
HtiitcnKmt in the negative form of the same truth. An impure 
licjirt (lo{!S not see God, ever, is the plain matter of fact. Men can- 
not K('(! in the fog, or in the dark night, or when they are blind. 
Tliis is tlie truth stated. Then there is a rare pleasure to one 
who shall climb yonder mountain heights. He shall feel an 
(^xljihirution of being such as is not found elsewhere. Views 
filvixll open before hims\ie\i a^\ia.N^TiCi\. ^>svi\i. ^Til^\^^\jL\s imagina- 
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tion beside. Absorbing: scenes of mountain grandeur, enchant- 
ing pictures of vale and plain, shall enchain his attention and 
lead out his soul as never before. It may be that for once he 
sliall look down upon a thunder-storm and sec the lightnings of 
heaven playing in clouds that roll beneath his feet. All this 
is not an arbitrary reward, which will be given to one who climbs 
the mountain side. It is what would be there, though he stayed 
away. It is what he will find and see if he does climb. It is 
what will burst upon every view which attains that elevation. 
Go down from that mountain and into yon dismal swamp, and 
enter that miserable hut of those who have their dwelling there. 
In fogs, and damp, and malaria, and chills, and fevers, they have 
no conception of the bracing mountain air, of the exhilaration of 
mountain life, of the grandeur and beauty of mountain view. 
And any true account of what one finds and feels on yonder 
mountain will seem to them as gross exaggeration, or mere 
fancy. Tlieir deprivation is not an arbitrary punishment inflicted 
upon them for living in the marsh. They fimd what is simply in 
the marsh. He who lives in the swamp shall find fogs, and 
damp, and malaria, and ague, and fever. He who climbs the 
mouDtain shall find pure and bracing air, and exhilarating life, 
and glorious vision. Happy, for that hour at least, are they 
who cliuib where these pleasures to life and sight are. 

*'Elcsscd are the pure in heart, for they shall see God." 
*' Blessed are those who ascend into the mountain atmosphere of 
purity where God is." It is not a promise of something in the 
future to those who wdll attain purity of heai't. It is a 
statement of what purity does. It perceives God. The pure 
in heart see God, and they only see God. They who are 
gaining purity of heart are approaching the knowledge and 
perception of God. They who are becoming pure are ascending 
where God is to be seen. Our text is a statement of a universal 
and personal truth, eternal and unchangeable. The pure in 
heart see God ; others do not see him. Happy, therefore, are 
the pure in heart. 

This purity of heart is, first oi a\\, \]\ia\. ^TVi^v^QTsv ixorov ^assO^vissx^- 
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sx'fh!t €ji "whitii rre £rgt tLini Trren ve Ltar the tert. It is that 
nbc^rjuc-e of yrJU-aXion rrhich l»£TiI soTi^t in tie prayer, " CiMaXe 
in iTi'r a f.k^au Leart. O (fud-'" Birt it if icore than tliis. It is 
f:*^Aozii fiXfm ^sehc»od. frf>in donMe-niindedneas, from attach- 
m<fiJjX to vLat is imtrae, or Trhat i« Lc-clotdei or what is low 
and 'irdse, Loring dartae^? rather than lig^t does not belong to 
Hucli a hi-art. Lo'k'in^ li^t rathtr than darkness does be-long to 
it. Tending toward what is high rather than what is low, 
toward wliat is clondv, toward light rather than dartness, 
towaid tlie pure rather thiin the impure, toward the hearenlT 
rathtr than the earthly. This is this p^ty of heart — ^pure, 
unalloyed, sincere. Moral purity is the main featnre. Then 
freedom from all admixture which tends to blind or obscure. 

You »ee a person obviously, morally unck-an in heart, as you 
judge rightly by the outflowings from that heart, in words or in 
actions, or in a tone or manner expressing actions or words. 
You gee another, in whom, though you see no special and gross 
pollution, yet there is such a mixture of motives that you could 
not have confidence in the puiity of his motive, and consequently 
you could not be ceitain of his intentions or his actions. His view 
of what iH reality, and. even interest and duty, is not unmixed. 
Tluio iH another who is not giossly impure, and whoso motives 
can be in a measure relied upon, until you cross the track of some 
XTiling and reigning cartliliness which has taken possession of 
th(.' heuii:. There is some unclean, or at leost sensual or earthly 
gofl, which is enthroned in the affections of the soul, and this 
influences all the vision. AVe doubtless see well enough what 
iH tliis purity of heart in itself and in its opposition. Blessed 
arc those who have this purity of heart. They already see God 
dimly imperfect. They shall go on to see him more and more, 
and they are the only ones who can tee him, who are capable of 
HOtiing him. 

If wo will look through all the realms of possible knowledge 
of (lod, wo hIiuU see how essential to that knowledge is this 
pui'ity of heart. Look at any of the essentially impure nations 
whuHu impurity baa not bccu interfered with, nor even washed 
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off from the surface. I will not take any of the degraded tribes 
of Africa, who simply lie in their uncleanness, nor ask you to 
look at the significant fact that, so far from haviug any know- 
ledge of God, they imagine a demon in the shade of every bush 
and in eveiy nook and recess. These they fear and propitiate, 
but have no idea of God anywhere in nature or above nature. 
But look at those most civilized of pagans, whose Josh-houses 
are already planted on our western shore. They are a won- 
derful people, have a wonderful civilization, and no incon- 
siderable literature; but their moral impurities run in eveiy 
vein and artery of their social life, and flood their very lan- 
guage and literature. They could, therefore, never see God. 
They are not in that atmosphere of purity where God can be 
seen. Do they see God in the natural sciences ? They cannot 
see, have never found, those facts of science which, in their 
tfuth, approach God. Their science is all science falsely so 
called. It is science based everywhere upon falsehood. They 
have no real cosmogony, nor geography, nor chemistry, nor 
philosophy, nor astronomy. "We cannot wade through the mass 
of inanity and nonsense which they teach for science. Truth is 
not there ; solid basis, or basis at all, is not there ; the real world 
and universe are not there; God the Maker is not there. I 
need not refer you to their utter ignorance of all that has been 
made known to us of those principles of the divine goveniment 
which constituted a system of sound ethics and moral philo- 
sophy. Starting from that impure source of action, their 
impure hearts, they have gone forth out of the world and 
governmen*t where God is and reigns, into a universe of the 
imagination, whicli is essentially earthly, sensual, and devilish. 
In all their science God is not. In all their literature he is not 
to be found- In all their theology there is no such supreme 
moral ruler. Their justly-renowned Confucius is enthroned in 
their diluted faith as their supreme divinity, and yet his 
excellent maxims hardly influence the life. In so impure an 
atmosphere truth and God are not. 

Jiut why do we go to China for our ilL\i%tTtx\!\crcis»*>, ^^ ^"asjk. 
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sec in every expcnment ^vc make in every direction the truth 
of our text, that it is they who have pure hearts that shall sec 
God. 

We can see the truth illustrated in the fact that purity of 
heart is so essential to the best success in intellectual applica- 
tion . Sensuality puts out the eyes of the mind. Any of these 
vicAvs obscure the mental visions so that truth, even in science, 
cannot be seen. Even avarice is inconsistent with intellectual 
success. If the men who become somewhat educated in books 
and science, and afterwards become very sordid with avaiice, 
had been so when students, they would have had very little 
success. Just so far as the impurities of whatever kind have 
stained the heart of the young pupil, they retard in his intel- 
kvtual perception and advancement. All the realm of study is 
a vast volume, wherein on every page God is revealed. It is all 
a book which God has written, and almost wholly concerning 
himself. In all study, therefore, so far as we attain real truth, 
real fact, we are upproacliing God intellectually, if in no other 
way. "We are like Jacob at the foot of the ladder which leads 
up to heaven. And even if we do not in our vision sec so far 
thither as he did, and behold the Lord God at the top of the 
ladder, we yet see the steps, or some of them, which lead up 
toward God. Every earth-fog, all of earth's dust upon the 
heart, tend to prevent the virion of God which opens to us all 
the sciences. An impure heart makes just so far a weak and 
beclouded intellect. Truths and facts which, when wo get 
them, we find to be certain items about God, are hidden or 
obscured. "Wo do not see God even in the face of nature which 
reflects him, nor in those revelations which he himself has 
written upon the great scroll of the universe. 

The realm of the fine arts forcibly illustrates our truth. 
Buskin has beautifully sliown that no one can be a true artist 
in any high ideal, without purity of heart — "with clear and 
unofi'endiug sight upholding God for ever, according to the 
written promise, ' Elesscd are the pure in heart, for they shall 
.sec God.'" He is T\g\\t. '^q^ ^ VW^, \s most delicate and 
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most difficult, and yet most glorious and enchanting in nature, 
which is to be seized by the artist and restored from his ideal 
upon canvas, is beyond the reach of a sordid and sensual artist. 
The impure in heart cannot ascend into the higher walks of art 
wherever the finer and higher works of the Great and Divine 
Artist abound. Ask in all the realms of poetiy, and music, and 
oratory, and the masters are evermore those of comparatively 
pure hearts ; and their truest poetry, thair only true poetry, 
comes from their purest moments. Throughout the regions of 
science, literature, and art it is the pure in heai't who are able to 
see God — to see the reflections of God, to see the truths and 
facts that lead to God. 

How emphatically this is true of any perception of God him- 
self! '-'The world by wisdom knew not God," because the 
world's impure heart turned the world's eye away from God. 
Their foolish heart was darkened. They were alienated from 
the lif(^ of God by the darkness which was in them. Every 
attempt to see G od, to know God through the cloudy atmosphere 
of our impure hearts, is futile. This is the reason that we can 
know so little of God in this life. Because we are so impure. 
Tiiis is the reason that in the strictest sense no man can see 
God. There is too much of impurity. But in so fai' as we do 
attain unto glimpses and blend visions of a true knowledge of 
God. it is when we are lifted ** out of the horrible pit of mire and 
clay" into comparative light and purity. The very process of 
our conversion and elevation into a true knowledge of God is a 
purifying process. And only so far as we become pure in heart 
can we see God. This is true. The region of truth and of God 
is a region of purity. Only so far as we attain to purity of heart 
do we ascend in to that region where we can see truth and God. 
Here the question, * ' Wlio shall ascend into the hill of the Lord ? " 
finds its emphatic answer: ''He that hath clean hands and a 
pure heart." 

In our atmosphere I have noticed that the lower strata of 
clouds have some beauty and some grandeur ; they are not pure 
in colour, but with them belong the smoke, and the steam, and 
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tho mirage, and the malaria, and all that pertains to earthly 
exhalations. Above them, above the rain-clouds, are those 
which have left behind much of this earthly evaporation, and 
are able to ascend higher, because they arc pure. Still, tbey are 
not of perfect hue — their robes, though celestial, are soiled by 
earth, and they are not able to ascend above drifting winds. 
Blown about they are by eveiy wind of doctiine. But ^^^' ^hove 
them, at a distance counted no longer by feet, but by miles, 
you shall through the diy air of an arid summer see other clouds. 
If you were on the pinnacle of the highest mountain in the 
world, you would still see them far above in the blue sky. You 
see them marshalled in serried ranks, and divided into orderly 
companies, beautiful in their array, and still more beautiful in 
their costume. The white of their drapery is pure, bordered 
with tints the most delicate, changeable as none but God's 
appointed ai-tist could shade them. They have left behind them 
most of the impurities of earth, and are able to rise and abide 
in the blue serene above. And we see them serenely triumphant 
above the storms and winds connecting the lower atmosphere. 

Here we have a picture of tlie truth before us. AVe abide in 
the fogs and malaria of earth, or we ascend somewhat above them, 
where we can see more, and are less affected by their blinding 
mists, but where we still do not see clearly, and are more or 
less corrupted and affected ; oi- we are ascending still higher, 
where universal truth and God are. And in proportion to our 
attained purity is our vision cleared to perceive universal truth, 
univjcrsal knowledge, a God enthroned in truth and knowledge. 
•* Blessed are the pure in heart : they shall see God." 

The ethical in religion, that which seeks and cultivates both 
internal and external purity, sensitiveness to right, conscientious- 
ness — this must have a higher place, this is placed highest by 
Christ in the fifth of Matthew. This sees God. Correct thought 
and opinion, orthodoxy, is desirable ; but this has been known 
in large degree with a failure to see God ; while the pure and 
loving heart^of the little child in Christ Jesus is lifted up where, 
with clear vision, it can a^ie Q^o^. Ttv^^^^t^^t lights of intellect 
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are often remote from God; while the fluttering of a heart 
tender with love and purity is always near to the eternal throne. 

Vast effort, the best that minds and hearts could give, have 
been expended upon the mere outworks of Christianity, and even 
upon that which only served to divide and weaken, to the neglect 
often of this, wliich is the central treasury of jewels, without 
which outworks of defence may as well be neglected. How 
often does the picture of Christ recur — ^vhited sepulchres — 
beautiful sculptured marble, the church has sometimes erected 
around '^uncleanness" with great expense, pains, and labour. 

There is a heaven for you, my brother, which sees God with 
great and increasing delight here, even now, in this world. In 
those best moments of your life, when you realise with great 
chagrin that your best resolutions of the morning were over- 
thrown in the temptations of the day, will you not seek the 
guidings of that strength, which will fortify your heart, and 
secure to you that heaven in your own soul, wherein God shall 
dwell, and be your God ? 



0ittlag^ @ka;mii0^ txam tl}t ^^mtxknu itiljpit. 



The word '*path" is equivalent to our word *'road." "We 
have heen familiar from our childhood vrith the universality of 
roads, and their pemianenee. We scarcely imagine a condition 
of society in ^vhich a road was not one of the highest marks of 
civilization. I believe there is in Palestine to-day but one. 
Paths still are the only thoroughfares ; but in ancient times, 
when men grew dull, and heedless, and selfish, even these paths 
were obliterated, the current washed them out, or the thickets 
overgrew them ; and as there was no iutcrchange of commerce, 
paths dis?.ppeared for the most part, and then men that went 
from province to province, or from tribe to tribe, were obliged to 
thread their way as best they might through the gorge, the 
thicket, and over the rocks, stumbling here and there in the 
most inconvenient way possible. The way in which men arc 
accustomed to walk with their feet would very naturally suggest 
the road in which mcn*s thoughts walk. And so we find the 
whole Word of God full of paths, ways, walks, as equivalent 
to the habits — social, moral, and political — of people. The trans- 
fer was almost inevitable from a physical to a moral path. You 
will find, therefore, upon investigation, in the Old Testament 
particularly, that paths refer not only to physical habits, but also 
apply to manners and customs. Paths, or the way, as they are 
laid down in the Old Testament, refer to the regular carriage 
also of a man's disposition to the line or path which his thoughts 
pursue, and especially to the moral disposition; to all those 
habits which were engendered by institutions, and laws, and 
customs. 
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In every period of the world, professors of religion, the most 
devoted and the fullest of spiritual enthusiasm, have been 
declared by the world to be insane. This began with Xoah. 
When he was building the ark, at a place near no river and 
remote from any sea, and was constructing it so large that it 
could not be carried to any stream, he told them that it was not 
for any sea, and they replied that he was beside himself. AVhen 
David, years after, leaped for joy before the ark at the returning 
favour of God, he was called a madman, and his wife was first in 
denouncing him. The prophets were called wild and raring in 
their denunciations of sinners. John the Baptist Avas crazy to 
his generation. Paul was told that much learning had made him 
mad, and Jesus was said to have a devil and to be mad. And 
in this age every minister has to defend himself at some time 
during his life against some foolish charge. There is indeed a 
way by which a person can avoid this charge of madness. Let 
him attend the church regularly, pay his dues promptly, be 
quiet, never deny himself for others, avoid praying too much, 
keep away from the prayer meeting, never talk to a man about 
his soul ; let him not disturb society, nor do anything for reli- 
gion more than to make a decent acknowledgment of it. Pursue 
this course and there is no doubt that you will not be called crazy. 
Ministers, too, can avoid this charge. There are many topics in 
the Bible pleasant to talk about ; heaven, for instance — if you do 
not say too much about the preparation necessaiy to enable your 
hearers to reach it — or good manners, r.bout which you can 
preach from the text, ''Be courteous." I remember once 
attending the fashionable church in Hanover Square, London. 
It was filled with dukes, duchesses, and dowagers, and lords, and 
ladies. The assembly was a most respectable crowd of sinners, 
who confessed their sins of omission and commission without the 
slighcst token of disquiet. The clergyman, with apparent 
reluctance, gently told those dukes and lords, and duchesses 
and ladies, that the chief duty of a minister was to be faithful, 
and, acting on this principle, ho went on to inform them, ^jiitK 
great delicacy, that those who failed to ^^^^ ^q^^ ^oroicGi^iss^^- 
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inonts might all find that they were creating circumstances 
** which, beloved brethren, you may find exceedingly unpleasant 
in the great hereafter." That clergyman was never called a 
madman. 

Ail truths are first probationary. They have got to be 
martyrs. They must be ransacked and studied before they can 
be accepted, and he is not a wise man who Avill throw aside at 
once the faith of liis fathers and rush to the embrace of a new 
idea. I would not have a man" run in a mould, but let him not 
be wise in his own conceit. Eveiy man ought to find out for 
liimself the truth of new things, some say, and to explore idl 
those matters he hears of; that eveiybody must think for liim- 
self, and not let anybody think for him. Suppose I should go 
out, and, meeting a dandy, ' ' Why do you go to" a tailor for your 
clothes ? Why do you not make them yourself ? Do your own 
work, not let another furnish brains and skill for you." Xo. 
Ho knows that the tailor can do it better than he can, and it is 
not degrading for a man to admit it or to rely upon it. Lindley, 
the botanist, said once that a man must not think he can in a 
life time become a universal botanist. He can only master a 
single depatment. So it is with us. We must not expect ability 
to investigate everything in the world. We must be willing to 
take other men's ideas when we know they are better than our 
own. 

The 'Gospel is needed in times of sorrow, when hopes npc ' 
blasted, when homes are broken up, when plans for the future 
become impossible, and rei)utation suffers. Then the Gospel 
comes to banish the gloom, to open the shutters of the soul and 
let in the light and the fragrance of heaven. God sympathizes 
with the sorrowful, and those in trouble are jiearest to his heart. 
Out of sorrow come triumph and success. Grief furthers us in 
whatever is loveliest and noblest. The glory of heaven dispels 
the gloom of earth. 

Words arc like bullets; their effect depends upon their 
source. 
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